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PREFACE 


When  1  was  asked  in  the  early  summer  or  last  yeai  to 
take  up  the  wx^rk  which  had  been  commcifccd  by  my 
dcur  (rlctul  Kichard  I^vdt,  I  ihml:  tlici^r  whn  mudc 
the  request  had  liltlc  idea  of  what  they  were  expecting 
of  me.  Crttainly  I  had  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  tAsk,  or  I  should  not  have  ventured  to  GKJd  it  to 
the  already  somewhat  exactirtg  duties  of  my  oHicc.  Mr. 
Lofvctt  hod*  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  John  and  other  friends, 
acoimulated  a  great  ma£«  of  inalenaV  and  had  aaually 
be^n  to  write  the  life-  It  wa*.  in  fact  the  last  work 
he  was  cfigagod  upon  antil  a  late  hour  of  the  night 
preceding  his  vciy  sudden  removal  It  wa$  thought 
that  J  should  simply  have  to  complete,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  the  work  already  well  begun.  My  affection 
for  Mr.  Lovett,  my  intense  admiration  for  Dr.  John, 
and  my  deep  »cnsc  of  the  importance  of  having  the 
story  of  mission  work  in  Central  China  presented  to 
the  public  at  the  present  crisis,  combined  to  induce  me 
to  accept  the  honour  of  being  trusted  to  undertake  this 
tuk, 

I  speedily  found,  however,  that,  great  as  had  been 
ttie  na^  of  material  acoimtilatcd,  it  did  not  re|irescnt 
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GRIFFITH    JOHN 

CHAPTER    1 

EARLY  LIFE  AND  TRAINING  FOR  THE 
MINISTRY 


THE  life  of  a  grr4t  miwiocur^',  who  hiu  iipcnt 
mnixy  ycAn  and  cfidiired  mftny  peril?  in  the 
pfowcutioQ  of  hJa  great  cntcrpriite,  who  has  become 
kno^ffn  and  honoured  in  many  drclce  beyond  the 
Society  with  which  be  i:i  most  immediately  connected, 
whotte  voke  has  been  li^^tcncd  to  and  whose  jadgmenl 
haft  been  respectod  by  native  leaden  and  Bfitij 
oOidalic,  cannot  fail  to  |ire«ent  abundant  material  for 
interestini;  and  profitable  sva<fy.  The  stor)-  of  his 
work,  the  expression  of  hb  opinion!!,  the  observatioD 
of  his  chofactcr,  ajid  the  principles  which  have  ruled 
tua  life  arc  all  of  value* 

To  till*  has  to  be  added.  In  tlic  case  of  Grlflith 
John,  all  the  intnrti  nriving  from  thr  f^ct  that  he 
has  spent  the  past  fiftj-  j^ears  in  China„  About  the 
be^nning  cf  that  pericd  a  great  Knglith  poet  wrote — 

Ikticr  diiy  years  of  Eurnpe  thAn  a  cycle  of  Caituy. 

The    fifty    years  which  have  elapsed    siiKc  that    line 
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was  penned  h^ve  in  'far  Cathay'  been  crowded  with 
events  of  most  onomeotoufi  significance.  A  third  of 
the  human  rooc  have  come  out  from  the  jaoUtion  of 
centuric5,  have  bc^n  Co  seek  the  fcMowahtp  a:}6  the 
help  of  the  'outer  barbariEtn/  and  from  prouJ  ^x- 
clu»ivenc4s  and  unbending  opposition  to  every  foreign 
influence  have  changed  to  the  manifestation  of  an  eager 
desire  to  participate  in  everything  that  has  given  the 
Western  nations  their  superiority  in  the  wortd  It  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  revolutions  in  history,  the 
full  bc^ng  of  which  upon  the  world'&  life  and  on  the 
future  of  the  West  as  well  as  tJie  East  can  scarcely  as 
yet  be  estimated.  Wh^n  the  histoiy  of  this  period 
comes  to  be  written  In  true  perspective,  and  with  power 
to  note  and  rightly  to  estimate  the  various  streams  of 
tendency  which  have  combined  to  bring  about  the 
change*  U  will  be  found  that  the  inbtitluctioo  of  the 
new  moral  and  spiritual  influences  of  Christianity^ 
through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and,  above  all, 
through  the  wide  dissemination  of  Christian  literature 
anion^  a  reading  people,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agencies  in  silently  dissolviog  the  old  order 
and  in  aetting  free  the  mind  and  heart  of  China  to 
start  upon  a  new  career  of  progressive  life,  ThL'  voice 
of  the  irissionary  has  very  largely  assisted  in  China's 
awakening. 

Dr.  Grifhth  John  has,  as  I  have  said,  been  a 
missionary  influence  in  China  for  fifty  years.  During 
DC&rly  the  whole  of  that  time  he  has  been  resident  in 
one  of  tJie  laigcst  and  most  Lniluential  centre:^  of 
Chinese  life  in  dut  heart  of  the  Empire.     He  eariy 
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gained  a  grcitt  command  of  the  Chtneiic  laogii^^  and 
luu  had  a^n  exceptional  reputation  ^  a  preacher.  11i» 
pen  ha&  been  constantly  and  most  cffcctivdy  at  work 
in  the  prep^nilinn  of  O^riatian  lilcrutiLiG  fur  the  pnipic; 
among  whom  he  ha«  laboured,  He  ha«  gained  the 
respect  and  tlie  confidence  of  some  of  China't  great 
and  most  progfefisive  statesmen.  The  ctory  of  his  life 
bu  therefore  the  exceptional  intercift  of  hc'm^  doscly 
interwoven  with  the  history  of  China^A  awakening. 


Dr.  Jnhn  hait  \iipp1ied  $tv  Mn  volume  llie  fDllnwiog 
sketch  of  Ws  early  yeare  : — 

'I  wu  bom  at  Swansea  on  Decemtxr  14,  1S31. 
My  EathcT  was  a  foreman  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
Vivian  ind  Soiu.  He  wu  a  truly  f;od1y  man,  and 
highly  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  upiight- 
itess^  benevolence,  and  kindlincav  of  heart.  lie  was 
blcued  with  n  fttrong  constltutfon,  and  was  ^ual  to 
any  amount  of  hard  toil  He  wa«  noted  for  his 
tenacity  of  purpose.  Whatsoever  ho  undertook  to  do, 
be  did  with  ail  hi$  might,  and  never  stopped  till  the 
work  wai  done.  As  a  father  be  was  moat  affectionate 
to  oil  his  children.  To  myMlf>  as  the  younge^it  and 
tbe  only  boy  of  tlie  family,  be  waa  particularly  %a. 

*My  mother  died  of  cholera  {n  1S33,  when  ]  wag 
OflJy  cigtit  months  old.  The  Io«e  of  my  mnther,  at  so 
early  an  r^c,  I  ha\^  always  felt  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greiilert,  privation  of  my  life.  Aunt 
Mary,  my  lather's  bitter,  undertook  the  task  of  looking 
after  m4^,  and  T  nwc*  hi-r  more  than  tongue  could  tell 
She  lo^-ed  me  with  teodcrcst  love,  and  strove  In  every 
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posuble  way  to  do  a  mother's  f>art  Bitt  f^he  was  not 
my  mctktr.  ITcr  face  wa«  not  my  mothcr^a  face,  and 
thiil  was  tlic  face  I  longed  to  sec  \ 

*  From  tlip  cnuilt-  I  was  brought  up  iii  a  religious 
atmosphere.  AU  my  rcbtions  on  my  father's  side  have 
for  ages  been  known  a»  emiDent  fcsr  their  piety.  Some 
t  them  trere  giants  in  stature,  and  still  more  so  in 
intUAl  attammtnta.  1  have  even  now  very  vtvid 
Tcccllcctions  of  the  prayers  offered  up  at  the  Saturday 
cvcnmg  prayer  mee1in^!i  by  Unclcfs  Davul  and  Rws. 
How  they  nsed  tn  pniir  mit  their  ^ii]^  bi'forr  God  I 
How  they  would  wrestle  with  God  \  Each  of  them 
presented  to  cny  imagination  a  living  picture  of 
wrestling  Jacob,  AU  these  f;odly  men  look  the  deepest 
interest  in  me.  tlow  much  I  owe  to  their  prayers  and 
loving  ctmiisel  is  known  to  God  only.  Then  there  was 
the  Sunday  School,  with  all  its  hallowed  influences. 
In  those  days  the  Sunday  School  in  Wales  was  a 
g^and  institution  for  imbuinj^  the  child's  mind  with 
Biblical  knowledge  and  ChriE^tinn  principles.  1  ^ccm 
to  have  been  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  House  of 
God,  and  among  God's  people.  It  may  be  truly  said 
of  mc,  as  il  was  said  of  Timothy.  "  And  from  a  babe 
thou  hjist  known  the  Hoty  Scriptures." 

'  When  about  eight  years  of  age  I  became  the 
subject  of  deep  religious  impressions.  One  Sunday 
morning,  in  bbcneicr  Chapel,  Swanscaj  \  was  sitting 
in  the  gallery,  witnessing  the  Church  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper.  WliiUt  standing  there,  and  watching 
die  proceedings  below,  t  Vdiw  my  sister  Mary  walking 
up  to  the  pulpit  pew,  to  receive  the  right  hand  of 
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tEfUcm-shlp.  InimcdUlcIy  a  imLiibcr  i>f  yuratiunii 
suggwtcd  tbcmjiplvcji  to  my  mind-  Why  doc*  my 
ftSfter  desire  to  join  the  Church  in  ihis  public  manfter? 
Jf  it  i&  her  ^uty  to  do  thU,  U  it  not  my  duty  to  do 
the  ume?  U  she  h  right  la  partaking  of  the  Lord*9 
Su[>pcr,  ftm  not  1  wrong  in  keeping  aIooD  Should  1 
not  consecrate  my  life  to  Gml  a»  nhc  is  duinj;? 

*  These  (juestions,  once  started,  couTd  not  be  silenced. 
They  kept  hauntfng  me  and  demai^dlng  an  answer. 
I  spoke  to  one  of  the  moft  prominent  members  of  the 
Church.  He  encouroffed  me  to  perwvere  in  my 
purpoMi  g&vc  mc  some  good  advice,  and  promised  to 
ftpemk  to  the  dea-cona.  Among  the  dcacon,i  there  were 
two  leading  meti,  Recs  rind  Daniel.  Thc^^e  two  old 
men  i-rere  thoroug;hly  conscientfons  and  guod,  but  the 
very  opfKisite  of  c^ch  other  1:1  thdr  mcnul  traits  and 
d:«po«ition.  Rees  was  all  k)vej  and  very  sympathetic  ; 
Daniel  was  stern,  and  disposed  to  treat  every  ca% 
brought  before  him  very  much  m  A  lawyer  might  do. 
Rcc3  took  me  i^ito  his  amu  at  once,  but  Daniel  stood 
aloof.  Bothj  however,  watche<l  me  carefully  for  Knne 
months,  and  at  last  gave  ft  a^  th^ir  united  opinion 
that  the  change  in  the  little  boy  wa«  genuine,  and 
lltat  he  ox^bt  to  be  admitted  into  Church  fcllowsbip. 
J  was  accofdingly  admitted  a  member  of  the  Church 
at  Ebeuexcr  whcH  only  eight  years  of  age. 

'There  are  thoNe  who  mi^ht  question  the  action  of 
the  Ebenczer  deacons,  but,  looking  back  upon  the 
event  from  my  present  standpoint,  I  do  not  he«:t;ite 
to  aay  that  it  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  they  were 
divinely  led  in   their  dccisioa     It  h  true  th>'Lt   my 
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knowledge  was  vciy  limited^  and  my  experience  was 
that  of  4  child,  yet  I  ki^cw  thai  1  waa  &  sinner  and 
that  JiNuia  wa^  my  SavJouf.  [  hnrd  Gnd,  believed  in 
Christy  and  dcsfred  to  live  the  best  and  highest  life. 
1  knew  enough  to  be  saved,  and  this  being  the  case, 
ft  Is  diB^cull  to  see  why  a  place  among  God's  people 
should  be  denied  mc  on  Account  of  my  youthFulnc^Sp 

'  The  fact  of  my  bcin^  a  recogniaed  member  of  the 
Church  did  much  Jn  af^cr  day«  towards  keeping  me 
from  faUlrg  Jnio  temptation  atid  sia  My  Church 
membership  kept  me  in  vital  contact  with  the  best 
and  wisest  men  in  Swansea,  and  ^curud  for  me  thdr 
daily  help  in  my  efforts  to  conquer  evil  and  grow  in 
kr^owlcdgc  and  goodn^s.  Had  1  not  taken  the 
momentous  step  when  I  did,  it  is  po&siblc  that  I  might 
never  have  taken  it.  Would  I  have  been  a  missionary 
to^lay  P     I  cannot  s^y.     Possibly  not. 

'Thctc  was  at  the  time  a  mothers'  prayer  meeting 
held  weekly  at  iibcnc«rr  Chapel^  of  which  my  aunt 
was  a  member.  It  was  confined  strictly  to  women, 
but  ajL  exception  was  made  In  favour  of  Gdttf  ba^k  (little 
Gito),  the  name  by  which  I  generally  went  in  those 
days.  The  first  prayer  1  ever  offered  up  In  public 
was  at  one  of  these  meetings,  soon  after  my  admission 
into  the  Church.  This  6rU  attempt  was  to  mc  a  very 
trying  failure.  I  managed  to  gel  out  one  sentence, 
ftnd  then  came  utter  blankncss  and  a  complete  break- 
down. Not  another  word  coutd  (  command,  and  I 
felt  a?  if  r  mfght  sink  into  the  ground.  But  the  dear 
old  ladle«  were  equal  to  the  occasion.  They  all  eame 
around  mo,  spoke  appreciatively  of  that  one  sentence, 
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reminded  mc  thai  some  of  thciu  had  paued  through  a 
Mtnilnr  crx|icrirftic:er  ;iml  jt<surrn1  mc  that  1  would  do 
better  the  next  time.  The  next  lime  soon  cainc,  and 
I  dtd  much  better.  1  went  on  attending  the  ffieetinj*s 
and  taking  ft  pan  in  thein.  Under  the  lovins:  c&rc  ol 
the  tnothcn,  )  made  considerable  pro^cia  in  know- 
ledge and  Christian  exjxncncc.  All  of  tlicm  Mxni<:d 
to  Uaxc  the  warmest  affection  for  me,  and  my  spiritual 
Inteml3  were  to  every  one  of  them  a  matter  of 
personal  coneem.  It  \s  impossible  to  «ay  how  much 
I  owe  to  the  pra>*ers,  the  sympathy,  and  the  watchful 
care  of  tho«c  godly  women, 

'About  this  lime  a  Mr.  William  Recs.  of  Nantyglo, 
came  ti>  reside  at  Swansea.  He  was  not  only  a  g"dly 
man,  but  a  very  able  man  m  many  w^ys.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  Scriptures  was  remarkable,  and  on  most 
matters  he  was  a  well  informed  m^n<  He  had  alw 
the  knacic  of  teaching  in  a  very  high  deg^rcc.  Mr. 
Rccs  took  a  great  liking  to  mc,  and  he  became  my 
heco  ffsr  thp  time.  Among  (hose  who  look  a  prominent 
part  In  the  affairs  of  the  Church  generally,  and  fn  the 
Sunday  School  In  panJcular,  he  stood  first  and  fore- 
most He  was  asked  to  take  chaise  of  a  class  in  the 
Sunday  School,  and  I  had  the  great  privilege  of  being 
one  of  his  pupils,  a  privilege  for  which  I  have  never 
ceasrd  to  be  mo^it  iiinccrdy  thankful-  He  taught  me 
to  tAinJ^,  and  wa«  the  first  who  ever  Cried  to  do  so. 
He  put  mc  in  the  way  of  taking  down  the  heads  of 
sermons,  a  habit  which  1  kept  up  for  years. 

'Mr.  Kees  aim  encouraged  me  to  commit  large 
poTtioiu  of  the  Scriptures  to  memory.      During  the 
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three  ycant  I  wo^  tinder  hh  mflticncc,  I  munt  tuvc 
committed  a  large  portEoii  of  the  Fialms,  as  well  as 
thcT  Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes^  sinJ  ibe  grc^iter  |>urt  of 
the  New  Testament,  to  menorj-.  My  cotiiin,  the  late 
Rev.  David  Johti,  Booth  Street,  Mancheftter,  bad  a 
more  retentive  aiemory  tbai^  1  had.  find  he  went 
beyond  me  in  thU  line  of  th>ng;s.  The  Kev.  Thomas 
Davics.  oiic  of  the  famous  prcadicra  of  Wales,  was  our 
minister  ai  the  time.  Tn^t&id  at  reading  the  Scriptures 
him§eir  he  iwould  often  ask  me  to  recite  a  [isalm,  or  a 
chapter,  or  both.  TbJ£  I  used  to  do  from  the  gallery, 
fit  a  point  directly  oppoRitc  to  the  pulpit.  The  recita- 
tion took  place  ^nerally  at  the  cverirg  serv-ice,  when 
the  Jargc  chape)  was  simply  crammed  with  men, 
women,  and  children.  1  must  have  repeated  scores  of 
chapters  from  thai  gallery  \  and  1  have  ^\en  row  a 
very  vivfd  recoUectfoii  of  the  impression  made  on  my 
own  mind  as  well  as  on  the  minds  of  others  on  some 
of  tho^  occAsiom.  To  me  it  was  a  most  stimulating 
and  in^tpirlng  cxcrci.sc. 

'  When  twelve  years  old,  Mr.  Recs  procured  for  mc 
a  tLtoatbn  at  Onllwyn,  a  place  dLslaot  from  Swansea 
about  twenty  milc5.  H)<.  friend,  Mr  John  Williams, 
wu  the  owner  cf  exten»ve  iron  and  coal  mines, 
smelting  furnaces,  and  a  large  store,  at  which  the 
employees  were  »uppltcd  w^jth  all  the  necessaries  of 
life,  in  the  shape  of  grocery,  drapery^  ironmongery,  etc 
It  was  in  this  store  that  I  spait  the  next  four  or  five 
years  of  my  life.  Mr.  Williams  was  a  ff^ly  man,  and 
Mn.  Williams  was  a  godly  woman.  They  took  the 
deepest    intereet    in    the    aptritual    welfare    of    the 
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employees,  and  did  all  m  Uicir  power  to  promote  iL 
Th^  tir:4te^  liter  wilh  in4rkci.!  kindncn  ftnm  Ihc 
beginning,  and  mn^c  mc  fee)  that  f  wa%  regarded  by 
thexD  more  u  2.  son  thui  a  servant 

*  It  was  at  Onllfiyn  th»t  I  began  to  preach.  My 
&3t  sermon  was  delivered  at  a  prayer  meeting  held  in 
a  private  house,  when  1  was  only  fourteen  years  uld, 
But  I  wAjt  aoon  mitdc  to  feci  that  I  liad  made  a 
mistake,  1  felt  that  1  was  too  youik^  and  tou  in> 
experienced  Tor  tine  work,  and  that  it  would  be  better 
to  Kpcnd  some  yearv  mora  in  reading  and  thinking 
before  oommitting  myself  finally  to  the  work  of  tbe 
minUtry-  When  sixteen  years  of  age.  I  was  induced 
to  begin  again ;  and  from  that  time  till  now  1  have 
been  a  preacher  of  the  Gos]«l.  My  first  sermon  was 
preached  at  Ontlwyn,  and  my  text  was  Romann  i.  i3i 
"  I  am  not  ashamed  of  the  Goapel  of  Christ"  The 
invitation  to  supply  pulpits  became  numerous,  and  1 
•oon  got  to  be  known  in  that  part  of  South  Wales  as 
the  di>y  ptfo^A^K  I  paued  through  many  experiences 
in  ihosr  diiyfi — some  pleasant  and  some  trying,  I 
may  givr  thr  folltrwing  .v*  an  ilhistration  : — 

"A  lay  preacher  at  Alllwcn  used  to  supply  the 
Onllwyn  pulpit  one  Sunday  in  every  moTith.  He  and 
I  became  great  friends,  and  he  prcfscd  me  hard  Lo  go 
and  preach  at  Alltwcr.  I,  after  a  good  deal  of 
persuasion,  conuntcd,  and  tlic  Sunday  was  lixcd  upori. 
I  arrived  at  AUtwcn  about  iialf-an-hour  before  the 
time«  and  found  the  elders  and  deacons  all  assembled 
in  the  caretaker's  house  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
tbe  chapel.      When   I  announced   mysdf  an  GriAith 
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JdIiii,  iivty  Itiokecl  ;tiTt^7ec1,  and  did  ncit  jitlempt  to 
conceal  tlw-ir  disappointment-  When  ihcy  bchdd  that 
short,  filcnder  figure  before  them,  and  looked  at  hU 
ftkuLI  cap,  unconventional  jacket,  and  unclerical  craviit, 
they  must  hjivc  felt  that  a  pmctJcal  joke  had  been 
perpetrated  upon  ihcm.  They  soon  made  up  ihcJr 
minds  that  they  could  not  a^k  mc  to  preach,  and  that 
some  other  arrangemcntH  roust  be  made  for  the 
evening  service.  But  whsit  wa*  to  be  done?  It  was 
&lni03t  lime  to  begin,  and  too  late  to  sand  for  another 
to  occui^y  the  pulpit  'I'hcy  garc  me  a  scat  in  the 
comer  of  the  room,  aod  left  me  severely  alone. 

'Fortunately  for  them  and  myself,  a  well-known 
preacher  made  his  appearance,  and  brought  in.stant 
relief.  He  had  been  occupying  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring pulpits  and  was  now  on  bis  way  homa  He 
thought  he  would  turn  in  and  enjoy  the  evening 
service  at  AUtwrea  It  was  interesting  to  notice  the 
instant  change  which  the  advent  of  my  friend  broiig^ht 
ffhh  it  They  assur^  him  that  he  was  a  perfect 
God-send  to  them,  and  that  he  must  prt^cb.  He 
replied  that  he  did  not  come  there  to  preach,  but  to 
hear  Griffith  John,  and  that  Gri^h  John  must  preach. 
"That  will  never  do,"  »atd  the  deacons.  ''You  must 
preach;  let  Griffith  John,  if  you  wish  it,  open  the 
5Crvice  for  you.'*  After  sumc  further  wrangling,  I  got 
up  and  said  that  [  haJ  resolved  not  to  preach,  but 
that  1  wa*  <juite  willing  to  take  the  preliminaiy  piirt  of 
the  service,  as  was  suggested  hy  the  dcacon«,  My 
friend  wo^  iiineerely  norry,  but  he  lelt  he  must  comply. 

'I  ascended  the  pulpit  feeling  sore  at  heart,  and 
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cried  to  God  for  strcn^h.  I  read  Romans  viiL,  gave 
out  a  hymii,  and  prayed.  Lufig  before  the  duMc  ot 
the  prayrr^  a]1  hr-;4rt5  wrrr  grcacty  moved,  and  the 
plBC€  had  bcaifne  a  veritable  Bethel  At  the  clov^ 
«omc  of  the  deacons  ni«hed  up  the  pulpit  stairs  and 
beggfid  fnc  to  go  on,  1  refuKrd,  and  s^iid  that  I  had 
done  the  vrork  vrhich  they  had  given  mc  to  doL  Then 
my  IHend  the  lay  preacher  came  to  meet  mc  as  I  was 
walking  down  the  stair,  and  besought  me  to  |^  on,  as 
he  could  not  face  the  congrq^atfon  If  I  declined  to 
prcacK  I  felt  I  mu*t  comply  with  the  vrifihe*  of  one 
who  had  shown  »o  mMch  kiudncss  to  me,  so  1  turned 
b&ck,  gave  out  another  hytnn.  and  preached  from 
Romans  viii.  tB.  My  sou!  was  deeply  moved,  the 
vast  audience  caught  the  fire,  and  bcfon;  the  cIok;  of 
the  sermon  the  whole  con(tre){atJon  was  on  its  feel, 
shouting  "Glory"  and  "Amen."  My  friend  the  lay 
preaeher  followed,  but  the  Aa^/  had  ipent  Itself,  and 
he  brought  his  sermon  to  a  speedy  close.  After  this 
the  dotcons  were  all  delightfully  polite  and  cordial 
They  put  an  extra  piece  of  silver  in  my  hands  for  my 
wrmctn,  ami  made  me  prombe  that  [  would  altow  my 
name  to  be  put  down  on  the  liit  of  thrtr  regular 
EUppliesL  That  scene  is  still  very  vivid  In  my  mind 
But  it  is  only  one  of  many.  I  had  some  strange 
experiences  as  a  bcty  preacher. 

•  I  felt  at  length  that  it  was  high  time  for  me  to 
enter  on  a  course  of  study  with  the  view  of  prcpuxtng 
myself  for  college,  I  mcntionrd  my  imcnlion^  to 
Mr  WiUiamfl,  He  listened  attentively  and  iym* 
pathetically,  but  expressed  a  hope  that  I  would  not 
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leave  him  for  a  lime  at  tcasi.      He  told  mc  also  that 


to 


chief 


it  had  been  hU  intention  to  make  me  cmei  manager  n 
the  store,  and  would  do  so  aT  once  if  T  would  pmrnise 
lo  remain.  I  told  him  that  my  mind  was  fully  made 
upi  and  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  worldly  prospects 
could  have  any  weight  with  me.  When  he  saw  how 
matters  stood,  he  offered  no  further  ap|xii^it]on.  He 
gave  me  his  heartiest  parting  blessing.  To  the  day  of 
hts  death   he    followed    my  career  with    the    deepest 

'  Otber^i  and  among  them  there  were  some  minL^ters 
did  their  very  best  lo  turn  mc  aside  from  my  purpose. 
In  those  days  there  was  in  Wales  ^  strong  prejudice 
against  the  colleges.  They  were  looked  upon  as 
places  to  spoil  a  man  of  any  promise.  ''  You  have  the 
gift  of  speech,  you  have  a  musical  voice,  you  can  move 
the  Welsh  hcart3.  What  do  you  wart  to  go  to  college 
for?  Let  the  dry  sticks  go  there  The  college  is  no 
place  for  you  and  ^uch  men  as  you.  It  will  only  spoil 
you,"  !  have  a  distinct  recollection  of  one  of  the 
most  Influential  ministers  in  Wales  speaking  to  me 
just  in  that  way.  My  mind,  however,  was  fixed,  so 
in  the  latter  end  of  1S4S  1  left  Onllwyn,  feeling  very 
thankful  for  all  the  kindness  I  had  received  there,  and 
for  ihc  m«iiy  precious  exjjcricncc*  I  had  gathered 
there.  The  business  habits  acquired  at  Onllwyn  have 
been  of  great  value  to  me  throughout  my  whole 
mi3sionar>'  life. 

'In  iS4.^  the  Rev.  Thomas  Davics  was  auccccdcd 
by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Jaeob  as  minister  of  the  Church  of 
£bcnc£cr«  Swansea,     Mr.  Jacob  had  become  deeply 
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fntCTCStetJ  in  mc  for  some  lime  before  1  left  Onllwyn. 
When  he  found  thai  I  had  made  up  ray  mind  to  enter 
college,  he  undertook  the  ta.ik  of  putting  mc  throu^^h 
h  |ircpaxdtory  course  of  study,  my  fdllicr  paying  the 
fee*,  I  cmnmtnced  my  *tudle*  with  Mr  Jacob  In 
November  1848.  All  went  on  well  till  Au^st  if, 
1S49,  when  my  dear  father  died  of  cholera,  the  disease 
to  which  my  mother  had  succumbed  in  1832.  My 
father  vr«)  taken  ilt  tn  the  mornm;;,  iiTid  died  in  the 
evening  about  ten  o'dock, 

'This  was  a  dre^tdful  blow  tn  m«-.  Al!  my  hopes 
and  prospects  were,  to  all  appwirarce.  blighted.  I 
w»  entirely  dependent  on  my  father  for  everything, 
and  for  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  there  were  nothlnsr 
left  to  mc  hut  to  rcttirn  to  Onilvp-yn  to  commence 
boftlncas  again.  [  cn'cd  unto  the  Lotil  in  my  di.itrcnn, 
sn<l  He  heard  the  voice  of  my  prayer.  At  the  very 
time  I  was  turr^nc  over  the  problem  before  mc  my 
Unde  John  and  his  wife  «nt  me  word  to  the  effect 
that  they  were  prei>!krcd  to  pbce  two  rooms  at  my 
dEspooal,  one  for  a  bedroom  and  one  for  a  study,  which 
I  might  rc^rd  as  my  own  till  I  entered  college  My 
fluten  came  forward  and  guaranteed  my  food,  and 
Mr  Jacob  said  that  he  would  prepare  me  for  college 
graiuttoufly.  and  that  I  thmild  never  know  the  lack 
of  an  earthly  father  as  long  as  he  lived.  All  these 
promises  were  faithfully  kept,  and  1  went  on  with  my 
ftudeca. 

'And  here  I  should  tike  to  say  a  word  about  Mr. 
JacoK  Otic  vA  the  ^ircaiat  furluues  of  my  life  was 
to  comr  into  clo«ie  coniaci  with  thi*  truly  noWr  man. 
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He  waa  not  cue  of  the  great  preachers  of  Wales,  but 
Ilc  was  one  of  the  best  and  cnost  usefuL  As  a  pastor 
he  grcAUy  excelled,  and  was  univccaall/  beloved.  He 
wan  a  man  nf  stern  prittciplc  and  faultless  inlcgrity, 
A  more  <levout,  upright,  earnest  roan  I  have  never 
koown,  He  was  a  man  that  would  never  move  till 
he  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the 
cause,  but,  when  once  convinced,  neither  the  power? 
of  eartli  nor  hell  could  hold  htm  back.  Goodness  was 
the  graird  feature  in  his  character — the  featuri^  which 
marked  and  adorned  the  man.  He  was  also  a  true 
friend.  I  have  never  known  a  truer,  and  few  as  true. 
To  rac  be  was  father,  brother,  friend  ;  and  the  relation- 
ship between  us,  to  the  day  of  bis  death,  wa^  close, 
tender,  and  sacred.  The  principles  which  he  instilled 
into  my  mind  when  a  mere  lad  1  have  always  regarded 
as  among  my  chiefcst  possessions,  I  never  think  of 
Mr  Jacob  without  thankhig  God  for  giving  me  such  a 
friend,  and  for  the  beautiful  fellowship  we  had  with 
one  another  for  many  ycarr,' 

Dr.  John,  in  the  autobiographical  sketch  from  whkh 
wc  have  already  quoted,  thus  refers  to  the  beginning 
of  hia  college  training  ; — 

■  I  entered  Brecon  College  in  September  1S50,  and 
there  I  had  for  more  than  three  years  the  advantages 
of  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  David  Davies,  M.A.,  and 
Rev.  Professor  Henry  GriSiths.  Mr  Davics  was  our 
classical  tutor;  a  very  good,  amiable  man,  but  lacking 
in  enthusiasm  and  stioiuUUng  power.  The  daily 
portinn  iif  food  he  laid  befbre  us  was  gond  and  whole- 
some,  but   very   insipid.      He   had   nor  the  gift  of 
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fnakinj*  vroik  likeable  and  attractive,  [n  this  respect 
be  w»*  the  reverse  of  Profcr^wr  Grifntbs.  who  waa  at 
the  time  the  Principal  of  the  eollc^  1  tutd  not  bcco 
In  the  cqUc^c  2  week  before  I  began  to  feel  the 
Professor^  Inspirin);  innueac&  HU  branches  were 
tbeoJogy^  mathematics,  sdetiee,  and  philosophy.  In 
each  and  all  these  branches  he  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
at  home,  and  in  each  and  &IJ  be  was  an  able;,  encr^tic, 
ard  enthusiastic  leader.  To  hear  htm  lection  was  to 
me  a  pcifcct  tieat,  no  matter  what  the  subject  might 
be,  The  rffieat  subject  bcczine  pxtjui^ttr  p*K^ry  In 
hb  hands,  and  the  most  forbiflding  became  Intensely 
attractive.  He  Airred  my  ambition  as  no  other  men 
had  ever  done,  and  daring  the  three  years  1  sal  at  his 
feet  he  manaced  to  create  within  my  brcaA  a  GJCat 
thir»t  for  knowledge.  If  Mr.  Rcc*  was  the  first  to 
teach  me  to  think,  Mr.  Griffiths  was  the  First  to  open 
up  the  great  field*  of  knowled^^c  to  my  vision,  and  to 
inspire  me  with  a  longing  to  enter  in  and  possess.  It 
wu  a  ereal  privilege  to  come  under  the  iaflnenoe  of 
such  a  man  at  aticb  a  time  in  my  Life.' 

Brecon  College,  thus  highly  raJucxI  and  gratefully 
remerabered  by  Dr.  John,  lias  had  a  long  and  honour- 
able history.  Brecon  is  an  itnporlant  tr^wn  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  county  of  the  same  name  It  b  a 
biuy,  thriving  place,  with  a  life  and  character  of  its 
own.  The  college  in  which  Gri/hlh  John  became  a 
student  reached  Brecon  by  a  process  of  development 
All  through  il»  history  it  has  been  largely  maintained 
by  nn  f>k!  ch»rily  ikjw  kmvwn  ^-*i  th<^  Cougrrg^ilioiuit 
Fund  Board.     This  b  an  endowment  that  dates  from 
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(he  year  1695,  and  has  exerted  evtr  since  a  powerful 
and  beneficent  influence  upon  the  education  of  Non- 
conformist ministers. 

In  1758  four  students  were  sent  by  the  Congrcga* 
tional  Fund  Board  to  Mr.  Griffiths  of  Csmarvon,  The 
academy,  its  such  small  Institutions  were  then  called, 
over  wtiich  he  presided,  existed  at  Carnarvon  urtil  the 
year  175^,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Abei^avenny. 
In  1781  it  removed  Co  Oswestry,  and  in  1791  to 
Wrexham.  There  it  was  under  the  supcr\'ision  of  the 
Rev. /cnkiii  Lewis  from  iSoi  to  iSir,  Mr.  Jenkin 
Lewis  was  succECtlcd  by  th<^  Rev.  George  I-iCwi-s,  who, 
when  he  removed  to  Llanfyllin  to  become  pastor  of 
the  Church  there,  was  allowed  by  the  Board  to  carry 
the  academy  with  him.  ]n  iSao  a  minute  runs: 
'This  Board  is  of  opinion  that  it  isad^^sable  to  remove 
the  North  Wales  Academy  from  Llanfyllin  to  New- 
town/ From  1830  to  183G  the  academy  passed 
through  a  series  of  tmublra.  which  were  at  Icngih 
suconijcfully  surmoitnied,  and  in  1S39  it  became  a 
college,  and  was  permanently  located  at  Brecon. 
Henry  Grifliths,  to  whom  Griffith  John  iook-i  back 
witli  such  loving  memory,  was  i'rincipal  of  Brecon 
College  from  1S44  to  1S53, 

like  so  many  of  the  Free  Church  educational 
iniiilutfons  thai  have  gfadu.\lly  slrkij^gled  up  from 
weakness  Co  strength  and  beneficent  influence,  Brecoai 
has  always  been  hampered  for  lack  of  sufficient  re- 
sources, and  has  been  able  to  accommodate  only  a 
small  number  of  students.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course 
of  its  honourable  history  of  nearly  two  ccntujrjcs  it  baa 
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sent  forth  many  able  and  useful  ministers.     High  on  its 
roll  stands  the  name  of  Griffith  John. 

Mr.  Jacob,  the  inspiring  force  of  Griffith  John's 
early  years,  kept  a  diary  in  which  such  records  as 
these  are  found: — 'December  10,  1849.  Was  at 
Bethel.  Heard  G.  John  preach  &>r  the  first  time,  and 
my  opinion  is  that  be  will  become  one  of  the  best  of 
preachers.'  'June  10,  1850.  We  came  to  Brecon  to 
the  examination.  G.  John  and  three  others  were 
admitted.'  'September  9,  185a  This  morning  my 
dear  friend  and  pupil,  G.  John,  left  for  Brecon.' 
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CHAPTER   II 

THE  GREAT  DECISION  AND  THE 
OPEN  DOOR 

IT  was  comparatively  early  in  his  college  training 
that  the  desire  arose  in  the  heart  of  Griffith  John 
to  become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  Here  is  his 
own  description  of  this  momentous  resolution  : — 

*  It  was  during  my  stay  at  Brecon  when  I  began  to 
think  seriously  of  the  missionary  work  and  its  claims. 
I  entered  college  with  two  desires  in  my  mind — a 
higher  and  a  lower.  The  higher  desire  was  to  serve 
man  and  to  glorify  God  ;  the  lower  was  the  desire  to 
become  one  of  the  great  preachers  of  Wales.  At  that 
time,  Thomas  Rees,  John  Thomas,  Thomas  Jones,  and 
several  more  were  at  the  height  of  their  popularity. 
The  eloquence  of  these  men  used  to  move  my  soul  to 
its  deepest  depth,  and  L  longed  to  take  my  place  side 
by  side  with  them.  The  higher  desire  was  there  all 
the  time,  and  occupied,  1  hope,  the  highest  place ;  but 
the  lower  was  there  also,  and  occupying,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  no  mean  place.  When,  however,  the  missionary 
desire  came  in  and  took  full  possession  of  my  heart, 
the  lower  desire  was  driven  out,  and  driven  out  never 
to  return  again.  That  was  a  great  victory,  one  of  the 
greatest  victories  ever  won  on  the  arena  of  my  soul, 

i8 
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Hiul  one  for  wlilcli  I  have  nerer  ceased  to  feci  truly 
thankfol  to  God. 

*  Several  attt^mpta  wtre  made  to  dissuade  m?  from 
otifehng  roysfllf  to  the  Lcndoii  MiBsioniry  Socieiy, 
Even  I'fofcuor  Griffiths  w»  opposed  to  it  at  first. 
He  had  planned  a  university  career  for  me,  and  wax 
extremely  ^inxiuus  that  I  ^vould  follow  it  For  the 
fir^t  tiin^  he  LlilI  his  scheme  before  me,  and  requeiited 
mc  to  take  a  few  week«  to  reconjclder,  in  the  light  of 
his  proposal^  my  purpose  of  bccominf*  a  miBsionary. 
I  did  aot  and  at  the  clo^  of  the  prescribed  time  I  went 
to  3CC  him  again  and  told  him  tliat  my  mtnd  remained 
unchanged.  He  then  encouraged  mc  to  pcnKvcrc  In 
ray  purpoM;,  and  ii^sured  in^  Umt  lie  luokeil  wpcm  the 
mtaionary  calling  an  the  highest  Co  U'hich  Any  m&n 
ocHild  devote  his  life.  He  told  me  also  that  he  him«clf 
had  at  one  time  resolved  to  be  a  mbsLonar>',  and  that 
be  hod  never  ceased  to  regret  the  circumstances  which 
led  hiin  to  relinquish  (he  Idea, 

'  A  largr  nambrj  of  my  mini^itrrial  friend?  were 
bitterly  opposed  to  my  taking  this  course.  They 
believed  in  mustoni^  hut  they  couUI  not  tee  that  it  was 
God's  will  that  I  should  be  a  missionary.  They  spoke 
of  my  special  fitness  for  the  minbtr)*  in  Wales,  and 
pointed  to  the  oiCcrs  which  I  had  already  received  from 
se^'cral  churches  ai  a  dear  indication  of  God's  will 
conceriiin^  mc  They  lovttl  mc  sincerely  and  were 
eximnely  anxiotis  to  save  me  from  taking  a  fal«e  ^tcp 
I  thanked  them  for  all  thdr  kindness,  but  assured  them 
that  my  purpose  lA-a^  fixed,  eintl  that  1  must  obey  the 
Divine  voice     Gradually  they  became  more  reconciled 
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to  the  course  on  whfcfa  I  had  resolved.  When  I  left 
Walea  Ibf  Chlna^  I  did  so  richly  laden  with  the 
hcartie:it  E<x»d-wHI  and  best  boncdicUona  of  all-' 

The  letter  in  which  Grififilh  Jchn  informed  the 
Dfrcclor*  of  ttie  London  Mbsioiiaty  Society  of  his 
wfsh  to  become  a  missionary  3nd  ofTcrcd  hiinscif  as  a 
candidate  for  service  ha*  hi*eu  prcservf^d,  logeiher  with 
his  'Answera  to  Questions/  and  the  commendaiory 
letter  of  t^rc^idcnt  Griffiths.  The  confession  of  his 
faith  IS  characteristically  clear,  decided,  and  e\'angclicalt 
though  it  Is  not  narrow  or  dogmatic.  The  following  is 
the  Mimiile  and  slrHii^htfofwacd  letter  in  which  Iw 
offered  hi«  service  co  the  Society: — 


'Revd,  Sia, — I  humbly  beg  leave,  through  you,  to 
lay  before  the  (i;ontIcmen  of  the  Committee  my  most 
anxious  desire  to  dedicate  myself  to  the  missionary 
work,  and  a»  such  tu  oflci  my  9crvic%  to  the  I^nduii 
Mitt^ionary  Society, 

'  I  cannot  ttate  exactly  when  and  where  tht£  desire 
first  occurred  to  my  mind  ;  as  the  propagation  of  tho 
Gospel,  the  fultilment  of  Lhrist's  promi:(e  that  His 
-"Go-ipcl"  should  be  "preached  in  alt  the  world" 
together  wltli  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  heathen^ 
have  Ixien  some  of  the  first  subjocis  to  which  my 
attention  ha«  beeti  directed,  and  with  which  my  mind 
ha«  always  been  deeply  impressed,  Though  feeling  a 
deep  interest  in  the  mia^tonary  cat)5e  for  many  years, 
BS  above  stated,  yet  I  did  not  think  aeriou^y  of 
becoming  a  missionary  my»c]f  until  1  h^d  commenced 
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my  coflcgidtc  career  al  Brecon,  nearly  three  years  aga 
During  lltifc  interval  it  h»3  been  tu  mc  jii  nubject  oT 
<icriotK  (IcHbrration  nnd  of  anxious  unci  fre^jncrit  prtycf 
Ever  t\ttce,  thia  <!eaire  ha«  been  continuiJJy  increatin^, 
and  h43  become  more  and  more  ardent,  though  I  must 
coiifess  J  have  many  times,  oo  diftcrent  occasion^ 
exerted  my  utmost  to  suppress  nnd  cooJ  it 

'Thinkir^^  At  length  that  it  waa  hij^h  time  to  decide 
the  question,  I  have,  for  the  last  two  months,  made  it  a 
wbject  of  deeper  consideration. 

'  Having,  so  far  as  it  is  in  tny  power,  examined 
myself  in  connection  with  this  mou  important  under- 
takiDG^,  E  conscientiously  believe  and  trust  that  the 
motives  which  thus  induce  me  to  dedicate  mywlf  to 
the  missionary  work  ^rc  more  pure  and  gcniiinc  than 
those  thai  induce  me  to  choQ^e  the  home  ministry. 

'When  1  came  to  a  determination,  I  laid  the  case 
before  my  tutor*  and  other*,  w-ho  iz^ve  me  ever/ 
atcouraEcmcDt,  and  havin(^  hnd  the  permission  of  the 
Commtitec.  I  now  be^  leave  to  submit  m>-scJf  to  be 
examined  by  you  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee; 

'  Varinu*  rejixorts  induce?  me  to  fix  upun  Madagascar 
as  a  ^liable  field  of  labour,  though  it  i^  not  fnr  me  to 
dictate  afi  to  the  question  of  place ;  that  I  would  wish 
Pro-Hdencc  to  determine. 

'  I  have  the  honour.  Rev.  Sir,  to  be  your  humble 
servant.  GRIFFITH  JOHK. 

'Rev.  e,  Proitt; 


The  mudent'f  ^teful  admiration  of  his  Principal 
was  redprocatod  by  him  in  alTectionate  appreciation  of 
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hU  promising  pupil  Principal  Griffiths'  letter  to  ti» 
DircctOTR  contain*  a  very  candid  and  di^crimtnating 
account  of  tlirc«  etude nta  who  were  offer ing  their 
scTvicca  to  the  ^ocict>\  Ttus  is  what  he  said  of 
Griflilh  John: — 

'  Gfiffiih  John  IS  rtt  the  head  of  hfs  class.  He  is  a 
strangely  vrinning  and  affectionate  Iitlle  crestlurc,  ovcr- 
floui^ng  with  kirdncfis  and  sociablcncss,  and  an  universal 
favourite.  He  \s  t>eyond  comparison  the  mott  popular 
preacher  in  Wclah  we  ever  heard*  and  many  and  wide- 
spread arc  U)e  regrets  felt  at  the  thought  of  his  leaving 
the  country.  He  speaks  English  well,  always  has  hb 
wlt<  <it>niit  him,  full  of  sound  commoti  srrnse,  singularly 
rid)  In  invcnlfveness,  very  persevering,  and  altojfcther 
jupt  the  kind  of  person  I  should  like  to  sec  s^cnt  to  si 
place  hke  Madf^ascar,  in  intellectual  power  he  la 
far.  very  far  above  tlic  average  of  young  men,  and  I 
believe  stilt  more  so  in  the  fervour  and  steadiness  cif  his 
piety.  More  than  one  church  has  cxpn^s&ccj  a  wish  to 
have  him  for  a  minister/ 

Dr.  John  ends  hi*  reminiscences  of  this  period  of 
his  life  n*  follows; — 

'  It  WAS  in  March  1853  that  1  offered  my  services 
to  the  Ij^ndon  Missionary  Society,  WhiUl  my  presci- 
ence for  MaJagascar  was  very  decided,  I  felt  tt  to  be 
my  duty  to  leave  the  (inal  decision  witli  the  Directors, 
I  continued  my  studies  at  Brecon  till  January  1S54, 
when  I  wast  removed  to  IJcdford  Academy.  This  step 
was  taken  at  my  own  suggestion.  It  had  occurred  to  me 
that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  in«  in  after  life 
if  I  could  spend  some  time  111  England  for  ilic  purpose 
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oracciuinng  n  gn-alcr  faciliiy  in  the  EngU^  language, 
and  enjoying  the  ben«flu  of  EnglUh  society.  I 
accordmgly  made  known  my  vicwn  to  the  Dircrtora 
They  thotifbt  the  Idoi  a  f;ood  one,  and  at  once  granted 
my  request' 

The  MtMionaiy  Academy  at  Bdlford,  to  which 
GtifTith  John  went  from  Brecon  Collcgt%  w&s  an 
Interesting  cxamtile  of  the  rran^lilon  Mage  In  xhe  vitv/% 
of  the  lefidcrv  fn  ther  missionary  enterprise  ss  to  the 
fniellectual  equipment  required  for  work  amonj;  the 
heathen.  At  the  time  when  the  London  Missionary 
Society  w<i»  formed,  the  prev.tlent  idea  seemed  to  be 
that  a  theological  tralnii)^  was  not  r^ulaltc  Tor 
mifinonane^  It  wa*  deemed  quite  KuHicicnt  if  they 
were  earnest  and  devotit  and  believed  they  were  called 
of  Gcd  to  this  service.  The  lirst  missionaries  were 
fldeeted  very  laq^ely  under  the  influence  of  this  idea. 

There  were,  however,  one  or  t\TO  men  among  the 
l()umler:i  uf  the  Society  whii  hiid  a  clearer  recognition 
of  the  re<tulri?mcnts  and  rcvporml  twit  ties  of  the  mU?ium- 
ar/*  ta«k.  Among  these  was  the  Rev.  Dr  Bogue,  of 
Gofport,  who  very  caHy  urged  the  ectabltKhment  of 
seminaries  for  the  training  of  the  candidates  for 
CBissionary  sefvicc.  For  two  years  the  question  was 
m  detiate,  and  Its  ultimate  settlement  in  1800  was 
greatly  heljKd  by  t^ie  nud  experience  of  the  early  and 
com|>lcte  JAilurc  of  a  very  large  jnoportion  of  those 
who  bad  been  sent  oat  to  the  South  Seas,  in  1800 
the  candidates  for  mUfiiorary  service  were  placed  under 
the  care  of  l>r.  Uoguc,  who  already  had  an  academy 
at  Goiport  for  training  men  for  the  home  mini^tiy. 
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During  the  next  twcn^-nine  years  the  fnajonty  of  the 
missionarica  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Society  recefred 
their  training  from  E>r.  Bogue, 

Though  the  necessity  for  special  training  for 
missionary  service  was  thus  recognised,  it  was  not 
universally  accepted  for  a  long  time.  Dr.  Bogne's 
biographer,  the  Rev.  Dr  Bennett,  wrote  as  follows; 
'There  have  not  ceased  to  be  men  of  influence  in  the 
Society  who  sincerely  think  that  the  best  education  for 
uiissionaries  is  none  at  alt  ;  and  the  next  best  is  that 
which  consists  in  teaching  them  to  make  wheel-barrows 
^nd  plant  turnips,  rendering  them  useful  mechanics 
rather  than  good  divines  or  preachers/ 

As  time  went  on,  and  the  number  of  candidates  for 
mi!*Hioriary  service  increased,  other  academies  were 
i>j>ened  for  their  training.  Among  these  was  that 
ciitnmenccd  at  Bedford  in  1847,  and  continued  until 
iS(>7,  in  which  a  succession  of  men,  whose  names 
have  Itccomc  well  known  in  connection  with  the  work 
nf  the  Ltnidon  Missionary  Society  in  niany  fields, 
lucelved  Ihtfr  preparation  for  service- 
Meanwhile  the  claims  of  foreign  missions  were 
Iwconilnt;  IncreBHln^^ly  recognised  among  the  students 
for  the  h<jmc  ministry ;  and  growing  knowledge  of  the 
riM|L|[rrmi!nt^H  of  the  mission-field  made  it  increasingly 
clear  ihut  It  wi\j4  on  every  ground  desirable  that  the 
iLiUNltinury  nhoiikl  ^o  to  his  work  with  as  thoroi^h  an 
liUrllrctiiAl  ct)uipmcnt  as  couM  be  obtained  for  the 
nilnintry  lU  home.  The  Society  therefore  resolved 
hDUCcforth  \o  rely  entirely  upon  the  rccc^nised  theo- 
li^lcivl  vullv^i  L  anO  the  special  missionary  seminaries 
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wcrt  gircn  up  when  the  Academy  at  Bedford  was 
ckxtid. 

GriiliUi  John,  having  had  the  htmcdt  oT  a  cnur^  of 
UAtnlng  at  Brecon  College,  wenr  to  BodfoM  unilcr 
soRMwhat  ciifTcftnt  conditions  from  his  fcllow-^todcnis 
there,  &nd  only  rcmcMriod  a  few  months,  durlnj;  whfeh 
hb  way  to  the  miiAlon-fidd  became  kir^dually  cleared* 
He  wiitcs ; — 

'I  vrsks  received  vcfy  kimUy  by  Mr.  Jukcn  and  Mr. 
AlUot,  «ndcr  whom  I  was  to  ronlimjp  my  uudics  for 
the  next  year  or  so.  f  made  a  hostt  of  friends  at 
Bedford.  Though  ffe«h  from  Walcf,  I  fcit  quite  at 
hocne  in  tbc  midst  of  my  new  surroundings.  My 
cnbaionary  fellow  -  students  were  Dennis.  Lea,  and 
Dutbie.  We  became  f^iat  friends  and  npent  much 
thnc  togGth;:r.  Of  the  four,  Dt^thic  and  m/sclf  alone 
rcmam.  I  remember  well  the  day  on  which  he  arrived 
at  Bedford,  We  fell  (n  love  witb  each  other  at  once 
Wc  have  seen  each  other  only  once  dncc  wc  left 
Bedford ;  but  the  love  which  sprang  up  between  us  at 
our  first  mocting  \s  itill  burning,  and  will  bum  on  for 
cverniore.' ' 

Griffith  John'^  attr^rtion  towiirdt  M^jdaga^jrar  and 
ftrong  desire  to  lind  his  work  there  arc  easily  aeeounted 
for.  The  great  African  island  was  at  that  period 
especially  the  land  of  mystery,  the  land  of  broken 
hopca  and  disappointed  Christian  dcsifcs  i  but  alAo  the 
land  that  the  faith  and   r.a\  and  ciithtuiasm  of  the 

■  )uiu>  Duthic  wml  to  IndJA  in  1S56,  met  anec:  1BJ9  hu  Uboarcd  jU 
K^fvr^nl  in  rbc  Tiaviuiivjc  Ml^^hu.  He  b  >lilL  «  IimIc  uh)  vigutitut 
■nSkcf  la  itiM  Imparum  Add.  niid  boa  IcmR  been  arte  cf  the  bc*l  known 
:lti|  inlninn»i1rt  in  SduiTi  tnrite. 
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sitpporicr!!  of  tlie  London  Missionary  Society  had 
marked  oitt  for  rmc  of  Ihr  gti-at  vic:l{»rii-t  of  the  Gospel, 
Two  ardent  aiiJ  able  Wchhmcn  had  had  a  great  part 
in  planting  effectually  in  that  iteming  thorny  soil  the 
seed  of  the  Goapcl  Since  ifijS.  by  the  will  of  the 
merciless  hcathcD  Queen,  the  U\a.r\6  had  been  closed 
to  Christian  cfTurl,  all  missionaries  buiiiAhcd,  and  all 
native  Christians  persecuted  even  unto  death.  It  was 
known  thai  in:ifiy  had  boldly  anJ  bravely  endured 
death  in  very  cruel  forms  rathyr  than  deny  ChrisL  It 
was  known  that  tlie  seed  woa  growing;  secrcCty.  tt 
wait  known  irom  all  the  Chnstian  centuries  that  the 
Gospel  \s  never  so  ceilnln  of  ftnal  triumph  as  when 
tht  soil  of  a  lard  is  consecrated  by  tlic  blood  of  tlic 
martyr;.  The  vwy  Janj^ep  and  tlie  liardshipi  of  tuch 
a  field  made  it  attractive  to  the  ardent  young  inUsicnary. 
But  there  was  also  a  strong  personal  reason  which 
doubtless  had  tioinclhing  to  do  in  turning  the  thoughts 
of  Griflilh  John  to  the  land  that  was  then  so  dark. 
Hti  wiiK  etiga^ed  to  t)c  inamifd  Xo  thr  daLi|;hter  of 
David  Grifiths,  one  of  the  two  Welsh  fathers  of  the 
Madagascar  Mission.  Mr.  GHllith^  went  to  the  is^land 
in  1S31,  He  was  permitted  to  share  in  the  early  and 
wonderful  triumph  of  the  Gospel  there  In  company 
with  David  Jonci  he  laid  firmly  and  well  the  foundation 
of  M^dRgascar  evangeliwtion  and  civiHsation,  These 
two  men  succeaafnlly  accomplished  iho  immense  task 
of  traniilating  the  whole  Hibic  into  MaUgasy,  a  work 
completed  only  as  the  dark  shadows  were  falling  upon 
the  infant  Church.  Compelled  to  quit  the  i&land. 
David  Griffiths  wa«  allowed   in    1640  to  return  aa  a 
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trader,  and  dunng  his  resiilence  there  was  enabled  in 
many  ways  to  be  of  service  to  the  persecuted  Chmtlana. 
But  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  laUnd  finally 
in  1841. 

It  can  easily  be  underitoud  huw  powerrul  an  attrac* 
tion  >fadagaffcar  wa«  likdy  to  possess  for  a  young 
man  cominj;  into  inlJoiate  CamUy  relationt&hip  with  a 
veteran  like  David  Grifiiths,  and  with  a  mifi£ionary 
history  like  hU 

The  foMoiMing  extfacta  from  letters  wriUen  at  this 
periixl  throw  frcsli  H^lit  upoti  lib  views  and  experiences 
at  the  critical  lime  when  the  sphere  oF  his  life's  work 
was  being  determined  for  him  : — 

*This  is  quite  a  working  place.  Cut,  oh,  how  glad 
1  would  be  if  the  doors  were  opened  for  M;Ldagai^ar  I 
My  heart  U  there  now.  I  know  k  will  be  dif^cult  to 
part  with  dear  fricndi;,  more  so  than  I  can  anticipate 
at  present,  Bui  tl\cn<  1  go  to  be  the  honoured  instrtimcat 
In  the  hands  of  God  to  enlighten  some  hundreds  of 
tho<te  lliat  lie  in  darknc^  and  superstition,  to  direct 
their  attcnti'tn  to  Chmt^  the  T^mh  of  Gnd  that  tiiketh 
away  the  ^t\s  of  the  world.  Oh,  what  a  glorious  idea, 
it  overpowers  everything !  When  1  think  what  I  may 
be,  it  filb  me  with  the  stronircsl  desires  to  sec  the  day 
when  1  shall  behold  the  shores  of  Madagase^>  ptant 
my  fbotsteps  in  itJi  soil,  and  proclaim  the  glad  tidings 
of  salvation  to  its  thousands,' 
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'/"^  3t  "854- 
'  I  am  at  Bedford  still,  I  don't  know  what  they 
intend  doing  with  mc,  nor  where  they  intend  sending 
me.  Madagascar  seems  to  be  veiy  remote.  I  have 
had  some  intimations  that  they  want  me  to  turn  my 
thoughts  to  China.  The  Directors  consider  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  send  me  to  Madagascar  if  [  stand 
positively  for  that,  but  they  would  be  glad  were  I  to 
offer  myself  for  China.  Mr  Jukes  spoke  to  me  in  a 
very  kind  way  some  time  ago  on  the  subject  "  It  is 
much  easier"  said  he,  "to  get  men  for  Madagascar 
than  for  China,  and  they  would  do  as  well  as  yourself 
in  Madagascar ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  persons 
so  well  adapted  for  China."  And  then  he  advised  me 
to  think  over  this  seriously.  However,  my  mind 
hitherto  is  stayed  upon  Madagascar.  If  the  Directors 
were  to  apply  to  me  directly  for  China,  it  would  place 
me  in  a  fix.  China  is  a  noble  country,  though  I  am 
not  at  all  fascinated  with  it.  I  don't  mind  much  where 
I  go  if  Madagascar  does  not  open.' 

The  final  appeal  came  in  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  E. 
Prout,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  dated  September  4,  1854: — 

*  My  dear  Sir, — When  you  offered  yourself  to  our 
Society,  we  were,  of  course,  aware  of  your  desire  to 

labour  in  Madagascar — the  door  to  which  island  then 
appearing  to  be  on  the  point  of  opening, — and  had 
events  occurred  in  accordance  with  our  anticipation  we 
should  not   have   attempted    to   divert  your  attention 
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frcMn  xhut  xmfsloji.  You  atc  aunrc!,  hiiwcvcr,  th;it  up 
to  this  time  Itistirmnnntablr  (1ffficuhi>s  have  prevented 
the  fulfilment  of  our  purpose^  3n<l  although  we  believe 
that  our  hope  ia  merely  deferred.  Chat  is  reason  enough 
both  for  you  and  for  ourselves  to  reconsider  our  prcrious 
decision. 

'MeanwMle,  you  arc  aware,  Ihc  ^imvidencc  of  Go<! 
haf  very  marvelloinTy  opened  the  way  For  greatly 
extended  missionary  operations  in  China  under  cJrcum- 
atviccs  ain^ularly  auspicious,  and  you  are  ftwarc  also 
that  our  Directors  design  to  take  ad^-anCagc  of  this 
state  of  thmg^  for  the  extension  of  thcJr  labours  In 
that  Empire. 

•  A«  we  believe  j*ou  jxi^^e.ss  (pmlifif^attiins  for  useful 
effort  there,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
wcuJd  be  wise  to  appoint  you  to  the  mission,  and  1 
have  been  instructed  by  our  Board  to  convey  to  you 
this  conviction.  You  arc,  I  am  sure>  too  well  acquainted 
writh  this  sphtxe  of  lalnjur,  amt  with  the  recent  rvents 
which  have  awakened  our  hope**  for  the  future,  to 
require  any  arguments  or  persuasion  in  order  to  induce 
you  seriously  to  consider  ilfl  claims,  and  f  greaUy 
miscaEcuEatc  if  you  do  not  concur  in  the  judgment  that 
in  no  part  of  the  world  could  Christian  men  devote 
their  cncrijici  with  a  hr^htcr  pmspccl  of  success.  But 
although  I  will  not  at  pre*cnl  iir^e  the  whhet  of  our 
Director*  and  the  urarti:  of  China  tipon  your  thoughtful 
attention  by  ai^y  array  of  facts  or  ar^mcntf^,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  ansT^er  any  question  you  may  wish  to  propose 
Or  to  aid  you  In  any  way  to  arrive  at  a  rif^ht  conclusion. 

'  Wc  hav^  heard  from  lime  to  time  from  Mi.  Jukes 
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with  great  satbfaction  of  your  progress,  and  i  doubt 
not  but  thftt  the  months  you  arc  now  apcndint;  at 
Bedford  will  bring;  fotth  good  fruil  in  future  years.' 


Whdc  pondering  over  this  most  important  matter, 
Griffith  John  wrote  as  follows  to  Mr.  Jacob; — 

'A  letter  froin  the  Mission  House  (a  copy  of  which 
I  forward  to  you)  came  to  hand  thU  morning.  You 
know  my  sentiments  and  fcdinga  respecting  Madagascar, 
so  [  need  not  expatiate  upon  ihem.  China  is  a  very 
Important  sphere  of  labour,  and  because  of  that  I 
prefer  being  driven  than  rua 

'I  am  willing  lo  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Lord; 
the  question  is,  what  is  Hin  will  ?  Oh,  may  God  direct 
my  path,  and  open  mine  eyes  that  I  may  sec  the  way 
I  should  ga 

'  I  have  not  answered  Mr.  Prout'i  letter  yet,  wishing 
to  hear  from  you  first.  Will  yoti  have  the  kindness  to 
write  by  return  of  post,  if  you  have  time?  Perhaps 
you  will  «l1so  show  this  letter  to  our  valued  and  highly 
esteemed  friend  Mr,  GrifHtha.  I  have  always  attached 
^rcat  wotth  to  his  counsel,  and  in  tliJS  case  1  &hail 
highly  value  tus  arlvice.  If  T  am  to  go  to  China,  the 
hand  of  Providence  ts  very  mark»I  in  my  removal  to 
Bedford/ 

The  decision  to  accept  the  Directors'  call  Co  China, 
and  the  feelings  which  this  momcntoua  settlement  of 
the  course  of  his  future  life  had  awakened  in  his  mind. 
arc  rc|Kjrted  in  another  lettt-r  to  Mr.  Jacob  dated 
Bedford.  January  6,  1855  ; — 

*  A  year  has  elapsed  since  J  left  Wales.     By  looking 
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back  upon  it  I  r«el  a«  If  I  had  »pent  only  a  couple  of 
ireekft  in  England.  1  have  just  relumed  after  spending 
my  Christmas  at  Woodbrid(;e  with  our  old  friend  Mr, 
Gn6ith^  I  enjoyed  myself  very  much.  1  ^pcnt  two 
Sundays  then:  and  had  to  preach  five  times. 

'  I  have  comijHed  with  the  request  of  the  Directors 
In  respect  to  China,  I  don't  know  exactly  when  wc 
shall  be  sent  out,  probably  aibout  the  contmencenient 
of  the  sprinfT-  If  that  bo  the  case  1  shall  ace  you  very 
soon.  But  there  1.1  a  dcpxc  of  nadnc^:*  about  our  next 
meeting  to  which  I  do  not  like  to  look  forward.  It 
vfiW  be  a  tncciixi^  of  a  very  nhnrt  duration,  but  followed 
by  a  parting  for  a  very  long  Time,  probably  ne^-er  to 
sec  each  other  on  ea^rth  a|<aln-  1  wijih  to  put  tho 
cfDph&flis  upon  the  word  carih,  because  1  tru^t  and 
hope  that  we  shall  oncct  in  heaven,  there  to  enjoy  a 
happy  cicrnity  in  the  aodcty  of  each  other. 

'  There  Is  a  glorious  work  before  me.  When  looking 
at  it,  I  cannot  bvit  rejoice,  but  with  trembling.  It  is 
both  humbling  and  cheering.  Oh  that  I  could  but 
fed  that  I  am  not  my  own,  and  that  1  am  thoroughly 
consecrated  to  Cod.  How  difHcult  it  Is  to  get  rid  of 
sel6shncs^i.  The  drunkard  may  set  aside  his  drunken- 
ness, the  blasphemer  his  blasphemy,  his  curves  ATid 
oaths,  bill  it  I*  almo>tt  ImjMis^ible  to  destroj^  self  and 
live,  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the  same  time.  Self  clings 
to  us  wherever  we  go ;  we  find  it  with  u:;  in  all  our 
cncagtmcnts,  however  sacred  they  may  be.  This  la 
the  great  demon  that  continually  seek*  the  m-x^tcry 
over  ui,  tlic  old  Adam  that  pcrpctuaily  speaks  williin 
us  atvd  tinvhig  us  fmm  God  and  gnoilness.     Oh,  could 
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I  bitt  \titt\  jL4  Paul  felt  wKc:ii  he*  xaid,  "To  me  to  live  is 
Christ."' 

From  the  autobiographical  sketch  we  le&rn  £omc- 
thinf;  more  of  the  course  of  events  to  the  time  of 
Urifl^th  John's  departure  for  the  mission-field: — 

'  III  Ihc  beginning  of  September  1854.  I  received  a 
letter  from  Mr  i^ruut,  in  which  be  called  my  atteiilior 
to  the  feci  ihat  the  door  to  Madaj^fiac^r  wa*  sUll  closed. 
and  likely  to  remain  so  for  some  time,  and  &ti^c9ted 
that  1  should  turn  my  thoughtv  to  China.  Now, 
Madagascar  wa«  the  one  spot  in  the  missbn-fidd  ihal 
had  won  my  heart.  I  loved  Madagascar,  and  my  one 
wi&h  was  to  live  and  die  thcrCn  China  had  aot  been 
very  muuh  m  my  tliuu^^ht,  and  I  fdt  no  spi-dal  drawing 
to  ii-  A*  I,  however,  could  rot  go  to  Madagascar,  it 
mattered  but  little  to  mo  to  what  part  of  tiie  world  the 
Directors  mi^ht  send  me.  1  was  determined  to  be  « 
missionary,  and  was  prepared  to  go  anywhere.  On 
September  15  I  sent  my  reply  cxpfcnsinj?  my  willing- 
ness to  go  tn  China,  Soon  after  I  received  another 
letter  from  Mr,  Prout  informing  me  that  !  had  been 
appointed  to  China»  1  cannot  say  that  I  was  sorry  ;  1 
cannot  flay  I  was  j^hd.  I  ftimply  felt  that  the  Directors 
ought  to  know  best,  and  that  it  was  for  me  to  obey 
orders.  I  may  say  here,  however,  that  I  was  tioi  long 
tn  China  before  1  w<i^  made  to  Icel  that  my  appoint- 
ment was  of  Gotl.  During  these  nearly  fifty  ycant,  1 
have  rcver  ceased  to  thank  God  foriheVind  providence 
that  brcuf*ht  me  to  this  land.  J  have  never  h^d  a 
aiR^le  longing  for  Madag%-war,  or  any  other  sphere, 
since  my  arrival   at    Shanghai    In    1855.     China   has 
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filled  my  sou],  kindled  my  iiRAgiiuition,  and  dmwn  out 
my  facsrc  as  do  otUcr  i^on-Chrbltaii  land  cuuld  h»Tc 
6nrxr.      At  Irasl  thit  is  my  finn  tjcHcf. 

'On  March  15.  1S55,  I  received  a  le«er  from  Mr 
Prout  uytn^  that  1  woj;  to  lGa,vt  Tor  China  in  May, 
■nd  urRtng  the  ncccasit)-  of  making*  prcparatiorii  for 
the  journey.  I  left  Uodltjrd  on  March  26  for  Swansea, 
wau  ordiuned  at  Ebciiczer  Cb<i[^cl  on  Apnl  ft,  £utd  wan 
mankd  to  Mai^aret  Jane  GrifTiths,  daughter  of  the 
Rev,  DavUI  Griffith*  of  MadJigascar,  or  Ajiril  13.  Wc 
sailed  for  Shanghai  on  Maysr,  1H55,  accompanied 
by  our  coJicague:^,  the  Rev.  A.  Williun;Lon  and  Mra 
Williamson. 

'  Jtt»t  before  leaving  London  a  little  incident 
occurred  which  gave  me  a  good  deal  of  amuseinent 
After  the  mUslonary  sermon  ui  Surrey  Chwpel,  there 
was  a  luncheon  {riven  at  the  MUfllon  House,  to  which 
Mr.  Willianwon  and  myself  were  invited.  Whilst  I 
was  short  and  slender,  Mr.  WiJIiamson  waa  very  tall, 
and  »omcwhat  commanding  in  hia  bearing.  We  Wiint 
together  to  the  Mission  House  Mr.  WiUtamwo  took 
llic  lead  an<l  1  GLillovretl  Junt  a«  1  w»k  entering, 
the  hcadlc  in  charge  of  rhf!  donr  gmbbcd  ine,  and  hade 
DC  stop.  Mr.  WiUiamson,  finding  that  I  waa  not 
following,  turned  back  to  ftcc  what  had  become  of  me. 
"Why  do  you.*'  said  Mr.  Williamson  to  the  beadle, 
"detain  Mr.  John?  He  is  my  colleague.  Wc  arc 
going  to  China  together/'  Hearing  thi?^  the  bcndle 
rcUxrrd  hi%  [{"v^^  and  fdlowrd  mc  tti  pnK%  on.  Rut 
just  as  I  escaped  1  heard  hJm  say  In  a  loud  voioe^  "So 
k  hati  cofoe  to  this,  tending   children   to  convert  the 
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Chinese."  The  beadle  in  Lofukm  reminded  me  of  the 
deacons  At  AUtwen.  From  botli  I  fcamcd  a  lesson 
which  ha*  been  of  liic*lon£  scrvkc  to  mc' 

[|  d(v»  i:ui  cotnc  wiUim  llw;  scojit^  at  tliis  book  tr> 
dwell  at  any  length  u|>on  the  course  of  (^^ents  which  Mr, 
frout  referred  to  in  his  letter  infornifng  Mr.  GriRitb 
JoJiD  of  the  wL^  of  the  IHrector^  to  send  him  to  China, 
*  The  providence  of  God,'  he  wrote,  ■  has  \-cTy 
morvdloui^y  opened  the  door  for  greatly  extended 
miH^niriJiry  c»i>criiU[)na  in  Cluna.' 

The  Jttory  of  the  way  in  whieh  the  door  of  Chftia 
waji  forced  open  is  variously  told,  but,  whatever  the 
true  version  may  be,  sub£equcnt  eveni£  show  that  it 
affords  a  striking  Illu^ptration  of  the  providence  by 
which  God  has  rcpcntcdly  in  the  life  of  the  world  over- 
ruled huniaa  ambtdon,  selfishness,  and  enterprise  to 
the  furtherance  of  purposes  which  men  have  not 
dreamed  of  or  h;ive  not  tynparhUed  with  while  they 
were  pursuing  their  own  designs,  anti  has  brought  the 
highest  and  perjnancnt  good  out  of  an  evil  which  man 
has  wrought. 

There  arc  some  whose  patriotism  is  of  such  a 
character  tliat  app-dreiitly  they  cari  never  sec  anything 
wrong  m  the  action  of  their  cotintry  towards  other 
Power*.  To  judge  by  one  version  of  the  quArrel 
between  liritatn  and  China,  it  was  a  pathetic  illustration 
in  real  life  of  the  fable  of  the  wolf  and  the  lamb,  the 
lamb  bcirg  the  innc^ccnt  and  honourable  British  traders 
who,  while  engagcj  in  a  most  lawful  aiid  creditable^ 
not  Ici  K^iy  iK^ncficrtit  traffic,  wtre  the  objccrs  of 
gratuitous,  persistent,  and  shameful  lU-tTcatmcnt  by  the 
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insolent  and  an^^fit  CWiww  wolf.  Foftunately, 
unlike  the  lamb  In  the  fabk,  they  were  rescued  in  the 
nick  of  time  by  their  natural  proieclor  and  shepherd, 
tbc  British  Govcmmcnl.  &nd  the  wolfs  teeth  were 
drawn. 

This  vtcw,  whjdi  h  grAtifying  to  our  national  self, 
love,  i<  not  the  view  of  oubtklcrs,  r»or  U  Ir  (]■«?  view  of 
those  who  arc  accustomed  to  jtidgc  of  actions  by  the 
Christian  st;uidard  of  moral  responsibility  for  the  effect 
of  oar  actions  upon  ethers.  It  i^  of  cour»c,  quite 
possible  that,  apart  from  the  opium  traffic,  there  would 
moncr  or  later  have  been  a  rupture  between  Diiuhi 
and  China.  The  exeluHivr]ic*(«k  of  tlic  Chinete  and 
their  contempt  for  forcigncrx,  the  restrictions  placed 
Upon  trade  by  con^nin^;  It  to  one  port  in  China,  and 
the  limitations  even  at  the  one  port  by  which  all 
dealings  of  the  foreif^n  traders  had  to  be  carried  on 
through  a  syndicate  of  Chinese  merchants  known  as 
the  Hong»  and  every  cuinniuiiicatioit  between  them 
and  the  auihorftie^  had  to  pa<is  Ihmugh  thr  same 
medium,  created  diiKcuhlcs  whkh  the  pushful  and 
encr^etk  enterprise  of  the  Western  trader  wa*  not 
Ukcly  to  brook  ir  perpetuity. 

It  b,howe*et«  very  difficult  for  the  impartial  student 
to  escape  frovn  the  conclusion  that  the  friction  between 
the  Chinese  ofFidals  and  the  Iriwlcn  win  enormously 
increased  by  the  traffic  in  opium-  Apart  from  all 
Other  causes  of  quarrel,  the  Government  of  China 
would  bai.%  been  amply  justilicd,  alil<e  on  economic 
fround^  and  because  of  the  miiehievous  effects  of  the 
drug  on  the  health  and  the  morals  of  the  people,  in 
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tuknH;  <iK'  u^-t  oncviciti;  iin.\L*urtrs  tl^r  prwcnting  the 
wK'\-^s'i-   *iiTi\  in.>^»it    n  .*|>iuiit  iitto  the  countr)\ 

li  ri.L\  'v  ■►uv,  't  'U'ImSv  is  true,  thai  many  of 
tho  ^''>tiiv"'*v  '.Ik^I'**  \n."iv  ui^w'tiy  vcual  and  corrupt, 
aiiJ  =''-^".  "'>'-^"  'lavh;'.  ;ie'r.  *how  of  in^fsring  that 
(lii«  \i^i  Jh-^iiu  'v  'iwi^v  .I'.rJ  v'^^Luni  should  not  be 
inlns'ux^^l.  'V  V  v.^,*.^  '■r^r»i:vi>  Tva^nitj:  large  profit  by 
i-i*inM\(ii.:  i-  ^'.  :juntU(L'.'OT.  It  may  be  true,  it 
iTtoNt!'A  ■''  '<^-^<  ^^^'Li-  ^"^^^  M^it  of  smoking  opium  w~as 
j,fjii:,;,si  \\i  ^«v  uj.i  i>  i>L^  tT^cit.  [iKn  ill  high  place,  and 

.„y^i Ill    ^>ifKi;i.-.  w'j    tK-   vV^urt.      It  is  undoubtedJy 

fttv  ^'^-^^  ^^'■'  ^  t^^'V*^'  k.ttcw  the  use  of  opium  as  a 
iH»sl>*  iLk"<  '*^'v'  h.ivl  tviinii  to  discover  its  properties  as  a 
Mit"^)''*^'^'  tvioL\'  ttu*  tr.ido  in  opium  on  the  part  of  the 
AiViit*  «^^  ^^^^^  k'^^'^t  India  Company  began.  It  was 
nuM^*  "*'**  (okuw  for  the  purpose  of  smoking  as 
riot\  'k<i  ih^'  lH^>;Liiuing  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
\  h,  .**    ^i.Kvuu'Uis.    however,    do    not    invaiidate    the 

I  \w\v  ii  wsi  rtidcncc  of  the  growth  of  the  poppy  m 
^  \\\n.\  lui  iiMimi.KUire  of  opium  until  the  nineteenth 
oiitt^u,  diid  thor\^  Is  abundant  evidence  that  this 
iMn\i-  |>ii««Utktion  h;is  enormously  increased  since  then, 
.nut  ii  Mill  (^lowin^, 

i  iww  i^  no  evidence  that^  at  least  during  the 
1  L;Mi-t  lalt  Li'Lttthv,  the  practice  of  opium-smoking  was 
hiiUtl};t-d  U\  tvcopt  to  the  most  limited  extent  in  the 
hiU'Ltut  ol  ihc  country.  The  use  of  opium  was  at  first 
i^id  Uii  A  lonj-  time  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
iii.kil,  aitil  to  places  where  it  could  be  got  by  foreign 
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Tlicre  is  Bbundant  evidence  that  the  Government  of 
China  had  for  more  than  a  century  forbidden  the  uso 
or  opium  for  nmokini;  purpo^c^.  The  earliest  edict  on 
the  i^ubjcct  was  issued  In  Formosa  in  I739>  and 
Dt^  Edkins  states  tlmt  ever  hincc  that  year  opiufn- 
sdling  for  smoking  purposes  has  been  treated  as  a 
crinw;  by  the  mllitg  AUlhi^ritteK. 

There  in  very  clear  evidence  that  the  trade  was 
regarded  as  contraband,  and  that,  wherever  the  officials 
had  not  been  bribcd.it  w&s  stopped.  In  17^3.  Hr* 
Fktihugh.  an  agent  of  the  East  India  Company,  vrotc 
to  the  Company :  '  The  importation  of  opium  is  pro- 
hibited under  very  severe  penaltieit  The  opium  on 
edmrtr  is  bnmi.  ihc  vrssel  confi^icatcd,  and  the  Chinese 
po&sesdng  jt  arc  liable  to  death.  The  contraband  trade 
is  only  carried  on  through  the  excess  of  corruption  on 
the  part  of  the  Customs  officials.' 

There  b  equally  clear  evidence  that  the  contraband 
trade  wa*  ratrird  on  mainly,  if  not  cnlircly,  Ijy  the 
crfficiaU and  represcnrativesof  the  East  India  Company; 
that  it  was  to  profitable  that  complete  and  elaborate 
ananf^mcnts  were  made  for  storing  opium  on  board 
receiving  i^hips  moored  off"  various  points  of  the  coo^ 
of  South  China*  from  which  it  was  tun  m  to  the  shore 
by  means  of  snrift  boats  manned  by  cn^rws  armed  to 
the  tc€th. 

The  Ea^  Indhi  Company  oflidally  washed  their 
hands  of  any  complicity  in  a  contraband  traffic,  yet 
they  established  a  monopoly  of  opium  growing  and 
manufacture  In  India  avowedly  for  export.  China  being 
pracliciaUy    llic    only    market    to    which    it    couid    be 
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exported.  They  ponded  stringient  regulations  forbidding 
any  of  their  servants  to  carry  the  contraband  article 
lo  China  under  pain  of  inManl  dismtssaK  yet  every 
British  *hip  liadintj  with  China  was  cbliged  lo  have 
tbe  licence  of  the  Company,  and  if  Any  opium  other 
than  that  grown  and  prcp;ired  by  the  Company  was 
found  on  boa-rd  the  licence  was  cancelled.  Every 
British  5ub;cct  trading  in  China  prior  to  1^34  was 
obliged  to  have  the  licence  of  the  Company,  yet  the 
tiadc  in  IndUn  opium  by  these  liritish  subjects,  In 
the  Kavt  Indf^  Company's  ships,  a  trade  wTuch  was 
avowedly  contraband,  grew  from  2330  chests  in  t/SS-Sg 
to  4968  chcst«  in  I  $09*10.  FiAeen  years  later  tbe 
amount  imported  had  f^rown  to  10,570  chests,  and  in 
the  next  ten  years  ending  1835-36  the  amount  had 
increaaeJ  to  17,2^7  chests,  having  a  value  of  more 
than  one  and  a  half  million  fitrrling-  Commissioner 
Lin  may  have  taken  very  extreme  manures  when  he 
Insisted  upon  the  surrender  of  30,000  che<;tfi  of  opium 
which  were  tn  store,  and  proceeded  to  destroy  them 
all.  He  may  have  acted  in  ei  vcr^'  high  -  handed 
way  in  stoppinf;  the  whole  of  the  foreign  trade 
until  his  requirements  had  been  complied  with*  but 
exceptional  troubles  necessitate  heroic  rtniedie*.  Hiui 
Ltn  been  an  Englishman  dealing  with  a  large  and 
powerful  combination  of  lawless  smuggler*,  every  news- 
paper in  the  kicifrdom  would  h.'ive  been  filled  with 
praise  of  his  Jirmncas,  his  courage,  and  his  patriotic 
conduct 

China  came  oIT  second  liesl  in  the  strtiggle  whidi 
ensued,  and  was  compelled  by  ihe  Treaty  of  Nanking 
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to  open  her  doors  to  the  foreigner.  Thus  the  oppor- 
tunity was  given  for  entering  the  great  Empire  with 
the  Gospel,  but  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Britain  or  China  will  in  the  long  run  be  the  most 
serious  loser  by  the  opium  war  t 


CHAPTER    III 
SHANGHAI 

SHANGHAI,  which  was  to  be  the  centre  of  Mr, 
John's  labours  for  the  next  five  years,  was  one 
of  the  five  ports  opened  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  for 
foreign  trade  and  residence,  the  other  four  being  Canton, 
Amoy,  Foochow,  and  Ningpo.  It  was  splendidly 
situated  to  become  a  great  centre  of  trade  ;  for  the 
small  river  on  whose  banks  it  was  founded  is  a 
tributary  of  the  mighty  Yang-tse-kiang,  joining  the 
great  river  just  as  it  enters  the  sea,  and  afTordir^ 
anchorage  and  shelter  for  a  large  fleet  of  ships. 

The  native  city,  with  a  population  of  300,000,  is 
situated  about  ten  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  at 
Woosung,  and  the  foreign  concessions  which  constitute 
the  modern  city  of  Shanghai  are  outside  the  dty  wall, 
and  stretch  in  ever-growing  extent  down  the  west 
bank  of  the  river.  At  the  present  time  it  is  the 
largest  and  handsomest  European  settlement  in  the 
farther  East.  Well  drained,  well  lighted,  well  policed, 
with  its  long  stretch  of  stately  buildings  facing  the 
bund  or  river  front,  its  streets  of  substantia]  houses,  its 
suburban  bungalows  and  gardens,  its  large  and  hand- 
some shops  and  extensive  warehouses,  it  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  ener^  and  enterprise  of  the  European. 
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A  dismal  stretch  of  Oat,  swampy  coujitiy,  only  a  f«w 
fc«1  above  the  level  of  the  oecan,  has.  in  the  course 
of  compftrativefy  few  yean,  been  transformed  into  a 
stately  cit>',  which  has  become  the  commercial  capital 
i>f  China,  and  by  far  tlie  mo*!  fmportant  centre  of 
com  miin  teat  ion  beti.veen  Chin't  and  th^  world.  It  hiu 
at  poput4tiod  nearly  double  thai  of  the  native  city 
whorfc  name  it  bcar«,  of  whom  fully  lopoo  are 
£oropeana  and  Acncricoiis. 

*  Shanghai  i$.  in  fact,  tlic  most  striking  object-lesson 
of  tht!  ^Tcai  itnd  vital  clian^^  itt  Ihe  Trlationa  betwi^n 
Chin^i  and  ihc  rwt  of  the  wor]ri  which  began  with  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Nanking.  Before  that  time 
the  foreigner  u-av  kept  at  arm'^  Icnffth  and  treated  a« 
a  barbarian  ;  the  foreign  trader  wa»  restricted  to  the 
precincts  of  the  factories  at  Canton,  and  w&s  unable 
to  ctrryon  any  buaincav  with  the  people,  or  to  make 
any  rpprrsenlatfon  to  the  Govcniinent.  save  tI'Lrough 
the  syndicate  of  native  merchants  ;  foreign  governments 
wtre  treated  a«  vassaU  and  inferiorB  who  could  not  be 
recof^iaed  as  having  any  cbim  to  respect  Shanghai 
stands  for  the  Open  Door,  for  perfect  freedom  of 
intcrcQune,  for  absolute  equality  of  political  status. 

From  the  mE^^ionaiy  standpoint  also,  Sltanghal 
has  from  Its  commc-ncement  occupied  a  petition  of 
exceptional  importance.  It  is  the  natural  port  of 
arrival  to  which  all  line?:  of  sicamcTE  bring  theJr 
p«s9cnG:ers  for  the  greater  part  of  China,  and  it  is  the 
centre  from  which  it  U  most  easy  to  reach  the  vast 
inienor  of  ihc  country.  At  the  time  when  Griffith 
Jnhn    was    sent    out    th;?re    wa/i    a   grou^i   oS    mcti   of 
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remarkable  ability  and  exceptional  spiriniaJ  power 
repre^tcnling  mt«tionft  in  Shanghai.  The  London 
Mi3sionaf>-  Society,  which  commenced  ivoric  as  doon 
as  the  new  port  was  opened  in  1S43,  had  as  its 
rcprcacnlativc*  Dr  Mcdhurst.  Dr.  Wiliiam  Lockhart. 
Mi.  Muirhcad,  and  Mr,  Wylic.  The  Church  Miiaionary 
Society,  ivhose  mivjion  was  opeiM^d  in  1  ^44  by 
M'Clatchie,  was  represented  by  Kev.  J.  S.  Burdon,^ 
who  was  conspicuous  for  his  devoted  and  intrepid 
c%'angeli5tic  tour^.  Bishop  Boone  commenced  the 
Afncricar  Kp^opal  Mission  in  lS4$, 

Amonc  other  workers  there  were  two  who^te  names 
have  become  household  words  among  iho^e  who  arc 
acquainleil  with  mis-si^innry  hUtory.  Dr  Hu<ln>ri 
Taylor  went  out  to  China  a  few  months  before  GrifRih 
John  as  ^n  ofjent  of  the  China  Evangelisation  Society, 
And  early  devoted  himself  to  evangelistic  work  in  the 
rcpon  round  Shatighat ;  and  William  C-  Bums^  the 
saintly  and  pcrfcrvid  ScoHiah  evantEcl^^^'^  missionary. 
Mnx  Mill  fn  Shanghai  for  six  month.^t  after  the  youn^ 
Welsh  mlssioi^ary  arrived. 

The  field  was  therefore  an  exceptionally  interenlng 
and  important  one,  and  the  associations  in  wcrk  were 
of  the  moat  stimulating  kind. 

A  voyage  to  China  in  1855  waA  a  very  dJiTcrrnt 
matter  fnnn  one  In  1906.  Ttic  Suc£  Canal  u^  not 
opened  until  twcrlve  years  later,  so  that  all  communica- 
tfon  with  the  East  had  to  be  made  by  tlie  long  sea 
passage  round  the  Cape,  except  for  the  mails  and  for 
those  passengdrs  who  could  afTord  the  heavy  expense 
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find  tht^  di«comrriTt  of  the  land  tT^in-Hil  fmm  AtrxAndiJA 
to  Suee.  To-day  the  nrdmary  passenger  rvachcs 
Sluf^hai  by  ^  great  ocean  steamer  of  Trom  Sooo  to 
tOjOOO  tons  in  thirly-ejght  days,  after  a  vo>'af*e  tht 
monotony  of  which  is  relieved  by  the  excitement  of 
touching  at  port  after  port,  end  tbrou(;hout  whicli, 
thanks  to  the  nppljcaticin  of  modern  j^cience,  fr«h  tnejit, 
milk,  and  vegetables*  and  an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
are  Kupplied  whhoutHtint. 

It  wa«  far  othcru-iEC  in  185$.  The  sailinff 
vessels  in  which  the  jouniey  woji  made  were  Mnall ; 
the  opportu:iity  of  breaking:  ihc  journey  by  caliin^; 
at  a  port  was  »cry  rare ;  the  provi.iion  was  plain — it 
lacked  variety  ;  fre^h  meat  and  vegetables  were  nut 
always  to  be  had,  ai>d  the  ?(upply  of  fresh  water  was 
limited.  Th«  time  occupied  varied  from  four  to  Ave 
months,  and  to  those  who  had  no  resources  for  work  or 
amuocmcnt  the  voya^^c  became  iiitcriacly  monotonous. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long  period  of  quiet  without 
dbtraction*!  presented  cuitipciisatiuiis  tu  t^ic  sUdeot 
which  the  modern  traveller  snmr-time?K  Uyrig%  fnr.  The 
experiences  of  the  jroung  missionaries  are  fully  described 
in  a  leuer  to  Mn  Jacob: — 


'  You  see  that  we  have  reached  our  destination 
aafcly.  We  artivcd  in  Shanghai  on  the  34tli  ultimo 
after  a  voyage  of  1 37  days.  We  sailed  frodn  Grave^rd 
on  the  21st  of  May,  On  llie  whole  the  pai^^gr  wa» 
i;ery  pleasant. 

'  As  you  know,  a  voyage  to  Shanghai  u  one  of  the 
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lontcat  and  moat  dai^crousi  and  the  China  Sea  is 
puticulaily  dangCTOU!i  in  the  months  of  September  and 
Oc:ti>1wr  Wc  Iiavc  i^asscd  ihrough  the  rcgiond  of 
hiirriciineK,  lyphcHins,  munsouns  (the  breaking  up  of 
whicli  is  ((eneraliy  accotnpaniedby  mo^t  terrific  storms), 
and  thT\jugh  the  region  of  ^oals  und  pirates.  We 
Icamt  on  our  arrival  that  a  typhoon  o<xuiT«l  only 
about  I  50  miles  south  of  us  while  ire  vrcrc  lyini;  at 
anchor  on  the  night  of  the  2tst  ultimoL  We  aJ«o 
heard  of  ghip<i  being  lost  and  others  1»keti  by  ptratc^, 
but  we  ha^-e  been  graciously  prc^crwd.  Nothing  was 
permitted  to  injure  us,  either  in  person  or  property. 

'  Nothing  occurred  to  impodc  our  prof>resa.  We  had 
not  so  cnvch  as  a  full  gale  tn  any  p.-ut  of  our  \-oyase^ 
The  ship  is  not  one  of  ihc  easiest  in  tbe  water,  the  ksit 
btcczc  would  moke  her  roll  and  pitch  most  fitn'cnisly.  Tlie 
sea  was  ratlicr  roui^h  when  we  were  doubling  the  Cape ; 
ive  apent  a  fewileqiTeu  nights  at  that  time,  and  also  on 
one  or  tw^  other  occasions.  But  the  sea  was  worth 
seeinfT,  especially  in  the  morning  after  a  boisterous 
night ;  the  sight  of  the  waves  waa  grand,  some  rushing 
and  swcliing  into  large  mountmns.  then  breaking  into 
a  broad  white  foam,  olhcn*  rising  and  subsiding 
majesllcally.others  running  along  as  if  they  were  going 
to  bury  the  lihip  and  alL  Sometimes  they  strtjck 
a^nst  the  side  of  the  ship  until  she  danced  again. 
Then  we  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such  tossings 
frequently  found  oursclve-t  reeling  from  one  side  of  the 
cabin  to  the  other,  and  at  other  times  lying  on  the 
carpet,  having  beeti  tluown  off  rnir  ccuch-  Such 
occurrences  were  by  no  means  plcaunt,  but  we  had  no 
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rciittwi  to  coinpJain,  They  wcn^  n  nicrr  nathing  in 
comparfAon  W  the  many  blessings  v/e  crjcycd,  ancT  of 
course  the  blewfngft  were  more  highly  jippf^ciAtcd  after 
9Uch  occasional  inurference  or  breakini;  in  upon  our 
comforU.  We  were  detained  also  by  calms  and 
bcadviod^,  especially  In  tlic  Cliiaa  Sea.  Had  this  not 
been  the  ca:K  wc  should  have  been  in  Shanghai  from 
Icn  to  twenty  days  soofkcr.  We  l>oth  had  to  |>ay 
tribute  to  old  Father  Nejnure  rathc^r  often  at  ^nt  and 
occasionally  throughout  the  voyage. 

'  Our  hcaitt:  has  been  ver>-  [food  ;  both  Mrs.  John  and 
myself  look  much  stronger  than  when  wc  left  EnE:land. 
Wc  saw  Clonic  luh,  though  not  so  many  as  I  cx;KCtcd 
to  ^ec.  Several  Urge  whales  passed  us  one  morning ; 
they  were  worth  ieelnpt-  If  you  want  to  have  an  idea 
of  them  just  read  Job's  description  of  the  Im4athan> 
With  the  exception  of  flying-fish  and  porpoises,  which 
arc  plentiful  enough,  wc  saw  no  other  kind.  But  I  ml] 
tcJI  yi.3U  wliat  would  be  worth  your  corning  fioiri  Wales 
ID  the  souIhTu  hcmlspherr  tn  witne^,  and  that  k  the 
beautiful  sun«et  of  a  fine  evening.  I  have  not  wltnesaed 
anything  worthy  of  being  compared  with  it  in  point 
of  sublime  ^andeur.  Many  a  time  did  1  sit  on  the 
poop  watching  wjlh  intense  interest  this  inBgniSccnt 
scene.  You  have  ^een  nothing  like  It  in  the  mjrthcrn 
hemisphere.  The  beautil'ully  clear  sky  together  with 
the  appearance  of  new  const  el  lal  Ions  one  ni^ht  after  tht 
othor  bas  made  the  voyage  very  pleasant  to  mc. 

'The  life  on  the  ocean  wa\'e  is  not  the  most 
favounibic  for  hard  study*  Yet  I  man&ged  to  do  a 
Ihilc  'm  that  way.     I  read  nearly  the  whole  scries  of 
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the  Cocicrce^ktional  Lccturc^^  k>  tb&t  1  have  a  pretty  good 
stock  of  theology  in  my  bnuu*  Dcnry  Ro^eiV  Essa/a 
in  thrrx  voluincs,  Macaolay's  lvi%4yi  m  two  ^"ultim 
Banw^'  Notes  on  the  RcvclaHon,  Hmchd 
Aatronociiy»  Mftcbell  on  Asuonomy,  a  lar^  volume  on 
the  8teafD*cn^ne,  Carpenter's  Phystotogy,  books  oa. 
cheDaistr>-,  dcctiidty.  mafrnetbm,  [^echanici,  and  other 
bnndKa  of  science.  Several  other  books  of  a  lighter 
character  I  read.  1  read  some  portioiu  of  my  Hebrew 
Biblr  aTK?  Greek  Testament,  tfudisl  somr  of  the?  higher 
hr%nc!tjcs.  of  tnatbcmaiics.  So  my  time,  as  you 
perceive,  was  not  altogether  spent  in  v^n.  I  believe 
1  know  a  littJc  more  now  than  when  I  saw  you 
AU  this  will  be  of  «ome  ti^e  in  future.  1  have  bra 
out  with  IDC  a  chemical  apparatus,  an  dectncal  maehlnej 
a  microsGopc.  and  a  stereoscope,  ko  that  I  might  in 
future  gl\-e  the  Chinese  some  ides  of  the^e  things, 
flilssionary  need  not  forget  the  civilisatioD  of  the 
among  wbocn  be  labours, 

*  WcU,  we  got  to  Shanghai  at  last  in  tiealch 
strength.  Wc  were  received  by  the  brethren  here  very 
kindly  and  respectfully.  We  are  staying  for  the 
present  with  Dr.  Medhuntt,  wailing  for  our  ho«u<e,  which 
b  being  repaired  and  cleaned.  It  will  be  all  ready 
us  In  the  cpurse  of  a  week  or  »a  The  mlation 
here  arc  all  kind,  affable,  hard^workir^  men,  dpeeiall^r 
those  connected  with  our  Society.  There  arc  in  all 
from  twcnty'fivc  to  thirty  missionaries,  belonging  to  the 
variiju.i  dcnoinhtatjuns^  both  Amciican  and  European,  In 
Shanghai.  We  havr  two  ch;iiie1?i  in  ihi;  city,  in  which 
two    or   ttiree   sermons   are  preached   cicry  day   to 
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aiHllcnccs  varying  from  50  to  soo  ;  Indeed,  you  mlifht 
preach  all  day  from  6  o'clock  in  the  morninfi  till  niKht, 
and  you  would  have  plenty  of  hearers.  The  country 
&J1  around  here  is  open  for  missionary  operations.  A 
miiaionHry  may  pcnetralc  into  the  country  two  or  three 
hundml  utiles  \n  every  direction  without  Iv^fng  mole^i^d  ; 
A  wide  t\<tar  i*  opetting  in  China  for  the  preaching  of 
the  GospeL 

*The  dty  of  Shanghai  is  one  of  th«  filthiest  In  this 
world,  I  have  seen  noihtng  to  be  compared  to  it  In 
dirt  -nnd  filth,  it  MirpaJiws  everything.  Of  course,  the 
CluiK^  arc  notoiiou?i  foi  their  Glih  ;  ihcy  -trc  in  ^reat 
need  of  KanilAiy  meaKureiii — hap^nly  we  live  uutside 
Ibc  city: 

Thw  the  coniemporary  letter.  Hcr«  are  Dr  John's 
Improsfijoos  of  the  same  period,  writtcr  nearly  fifty 
years  later  :— 

*  A  very  enthusiastic  reception  was  given  to  ti^  on 
our  arrival  at  Shanghai  AU  senncd  dcli};hledto  sec 
US;  and  all  strove  to  make  ik  feel  at  home,  Shanghai 
was  manned  ai  the  time  whh  a  noble  band  of  mltL^ton- 
arica  There  was  the  venerable  and  venerated  Dr. 
Mcdhitrst,  crovb-nod  with  forty  years  of  magnificent 
service,  and  still  busy  at  worlc  on  the  Delegates'  version 
of  the  Scriptures,  lie  was  looked  upon  as  the 
corypheiis  among  the  sinologues  of  his  day,  ami  9.  very 
prince  amonj^  the  missionaries.  1  found  the  great 
doctor  very  genial,  very  acccfuible,  and  very  helpful 
The  (mpre?«ion  he  made  on  my  mind  w^  deep  and 
lasting.     He  was  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  mission. 
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but  he  never  tneil  Co  nk:  Nevertheless  be  did  i 
Hb  visb  wftS  l*w  to  tts»  for  the  simp^  reason  tli^it  uG 
trusted  bis  jud^tDcnt  ai>i  kit  the  warmth  of  his  licart. 
l>r.  Moihurst  kA  Shuvfa»i  September  lo,  i&s6,  and 
vrived  in  EngUod,  J&Duory  33,  tS57,  but  died 
Januttty  14.  ti*^  dajrs  after  his  arrival  Es  it  net 
strange  thai  no  tatrtmh  oS  the  life  and  labours  of  this 
remarkable  man  has  ever  been  wiiiici*? 

'There  was  Dr.  Loekhart,  btuily  engaged  in  heal- 
ing aU  numiMr  of  <lboa»  and  all  manner  of  »cknc3» 
amofig  the  people.  His  reputation  as  a  phyddan 
stood  very  high,  and  was  very  widely  spread.  The 
Shanghai  folks  looked  upon  hiot  as  a  sort  of  marvel, 
and  were  nrvrr  limd  of  talking  about  the  wondcra  of 
hk  art.  He  was  the  sool  of  kindne«g,  a  tremendoiu 
worker,  and  one  of  the  social  piliar^  of  the  Shanghai 
community. 

'  There  was  Mr.  Wylic»  the  famous  Chinese  scholar, 
yet  ^to  modcit  that,  while  others  were  mounding  hi!« 
praises,  he  himself  was  profoundly  unronsciou^  of  his 
fome.  He  would  never  read  a  line  of  what  appeared 
in  the  public  prints  in  prai!«  of  his  work,  and  any 
verbal  oompliment  paid  co  him  in  a  private  va>'  he 
treated  a5  an  inMilt.  Alexander  Wylic  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  men  1  have  ever  met.  whether  in 
China  or  out  of  China. 

There  was  Hdktns,  diving  into  the  deep  df^pths  of 
BuddhbfD,  unfolding  the  mysteries  of  the  Chinese 
Janguagc  and  literature,  and  givirt;.  e\'on  at  thai  time, 
proruAe  of  becoming  the  ^rcaC  sin,^loguc  which  in  later 
years  he  has  more  than  fulfilled     Between  Edkins  and 
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mysdf  the  closest  fricnclahip  sprang;  up  &t  once.  Wc 
ina^c  inar/  missionar>'  journeys  together*  ^rd  spent 
mudi  iLinc  tn  Ubcu-uiiit:  all  mannct  of  subjects, 
theologipil,  metaph)n4t(:u!,  Iiterury,  ard  mi«siiiiiary. 
Dr.  Cdklns,  thank  God.  h  ^tiU  wkh  u»,  and  fccJirg  a;; 
deep  an  interest  in  China  and  tlie  prc^^rcss  of  the 
Gospel  In  China  a^  he  did  in  those  earlier  days*  May 
hia  valuable  life  be  spared  Tor  years  to  come,  and  may 
it  be  given  to  liim  to  sec  that  not  a  few  of  the  dreams 
which  he  and  ]  laed  tc  dicaiLi  in  my  Shanghai  days 
have  turned  out  to  be  more  than 

Tbo  duldron  uf  on  liUe  bruin, 
Be^  of  nothing  but  vaia  htiitay,^ 

'  And  there  wha  William  Mvirbead,  one  of  t^c  great 
evan$;eUst.H  ihc  Christian  Church  has  given  to  the 
Chinese  people.  When  I  Kpeak  of  him  a*  evangelist, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  I  wiiih  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  confined  himself  to  preaching.  Hc  wrote 
ftnd  translated  many  books,  not  a  fcvr  of  which  arc  in 
circulation  at  the  prcacnt  U'oic.  Hc  was  a  wcll-known 
author  when  1  «nived  hi  Cltina-  But  it  W  an  an 
evangelist  to  the  Chinese^  prrachmg  in  sea*nn  and  out 
of  season  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Chrwt,  that 
William  Muirhead  slandb  out  most  prominently  before 
my  mental  eye.  Every  typical  missiotiary  has  his 
speciality.     Moirhcad's  speciality  was  prc£Lch(ng, 

'  It  was  an  unnpeakabJe  privilege  to  be  thruwn  at 
the  very  commcneeEucnt  of  my  missionary  life  in  close 
uaocUtlon  with  theie  splendid  men.     I  could  not  have 

^  Sbec  l)Ui  V4A  Ailiffk,  ihe  grci-E  iLuJcul,  ajnologpjc^  and  aiii«tfiTi«r/ 
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been  put  into  a  belter  traininf  school.  TTk  five  or 
six  yean  Sjjcnt  &t  Shangbaf  were  gfvcn  maSnt)'  to  the 
importanl  wnrk  of  Icriin^iug  the  Unj»Ui»j;c,  ofjwrvirg  tlw- 
methods  of  work  adopted  by  my  seniors,  and  trying 
various  expcrimenU  of  my  own/ 

The  yount;  missionary  w&s  evidently  gifted  by 
nature  with  the  lin^intic  faculty  tn  ao  exceptional 
decree,  but  he  also  had  the  grace  of  application,  and 
he  wiia  coTi:it[irt1y  iii^ipircd  Ijy  si  high  and  true  ideal  of 
Ws  duty  as  a  student  of  the  language  of  the  pcoph  to 
vrhom  he  had  come  as  a  messt^nger  of  Christ.  The 
fcferenccfi  to  his  linguistic  studies  in  his  letters  to  hig 
pastor  and  friend  Mr  Jacob  show  that  he  must  have 
worked  vcr>'  hard,  antl  the  thorough  groundwork  he 
did  in  those  c^rly  days  was  the  foundation  for  that 
exceptional  power  as  a  preacher  and  writer  in  Chinese 
which  has  so  markc-dly  distinguished  his  labours.  The 
letter  to  Mr.  Jacob  giving  an  account  of  his  voyage 
and  arrival  ends  witi)  an  expression  of  hJs  purpose  in 
regard  to  the  acquisition  of  Chinese: — 

*  I  have  jujtt  commenced  the  study  of  the  language: 
I  don^t  expect  to  find  much  diiTiculty  in  acquiring  It. 
Thi«  time  !^\x  inunlhft  I  hope  to  be  able  to  preach  in 
It,  and  imle^  that  be  the  case  I  Ehal)  be  exceedingly 
dUappolnted.  I  am  anxious,  I  long  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  Christ  to  the  people.  [  can  just  ask  them  at 
prc.*(ent  if  they  bclte%c  in  Chriat.  and  tell  them  that  it 
li  the  best  thing  they  iKJMibly  can  do,  Pray  for  me, 
my  dear  hrolhcr,  tlut  1  may  be  made  eminently  uMrfnl 
In  China  1  ■ 

Nine  months  later  he  writes: — 
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Mfi  takinf*  a  retrospective  ricw  of  the  paat  nine 
months  I  fird  1  have  not  apent  iry  time  alto^thcr  in 
vam  nor  my  strength  for  noug[ht.  I  have  read  nearly 
aEI  the  books  printed  tn  the  5han^h«ii  dblect*  a  con- 
ftklerable  portion  of  the  New  Tc^Tamcnt  Jr  the  higher 
style,  sny  quantity  of  tracbt.  1  nhall  soon  get  through 
four  of  the  Chinese  pnric)i>al  booVs,  The  ethers  shall 
follow.  For  M>nke  tnonthit  I  have  been  tn  the  habit  of 
gotn^  into  the  temples,  the  tea  gardens,  tind  other 
places  to  distribute  tracli  and  preach  in  my  humble 
way.  I  aiD  ^blc  now  to  speak  for  hftlf-ari-hour  or 
ihiee-quarters  with  amMd^raUfr  cjihc  ami  flijimcy.  To 
my  great  satisfaction,!  find  1  am  very  well  understood. 
Tbb  is  a  very  ^at  thing  In  speaking  to  the  Chine^e^ 
bocaUM!  SQ  much  depends  on  the  tones,  a  mere  raiding 
or  Calling,  ahorlcnSng  or  lengthening  of  the  voice  makca 
all  the  dlfTercnec  imagirahle  in  a  word  which  15  in 
every  other  rcHpect  the  same,  that  is  If  written  In  the 
Roman  character. 

'ThU  mak«  the  acquisition  of  the  spoken  lan[;uaf*G 
both  a  tcdtous  and  difficult  task.  The  larguoge  ia  a 
colosM^  It  is  dcddcdiy  di^kult  Co  acctuirc,  aaappcard 
from  the  fact  that  no  European  has  hitherto  completely 
maftered  it.  I  Uke  to  study  ft  very  much ;  It  fs  no 
tiresome  work  to  me.  hi  dTHiculty  only  InteniLifieft  my 
dcsite  to  grapple  with  it  and  finally  to  lay  It  prostrate 
at  my  fcct.  The  conquering  of  this  kinguage  is  worth 
a  long  and  manly  struEg^le,  Who  would  feci  it  a 
burdenwmc  task  to  learn  a  lan^ua^rc  ^hich  Is  intended 
by  the  pmvMi3Kt  uf  God  to  be  a  channel  thiough 
which    divine   truth    like   a   lifc^givini;    siteain    in    to 
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flow  tnto  four  hundred  million  thirsty  but  imcnortal 
souls/ 

Again,  writing  three  monthj»  later,  he  says: — 

'  I  [old  you  that  1  mtcndcd  to  be  fiblc  to  preach  io 
Chinese  before  the  end  of  the  year.  1  am  happy  to 
inform  you  that  cny  antidpatior^s  have  been  realised 
in  this  respect,  1  have  been  in  the  hibit  of  preaching 
In  the  chapcla  for  more  than  two  months.  I  have 
also  piLitl  corisidciable  attention  to  the  character?^  I 
mention  this  because  1  know  that  any  success  of  mine 
gives  you  as  much  pleasure  as  it  does  to  myself.  I 
wish  to  conquer  the  language  to  the  extent  it  ia 
capable  of  being  conquered  by  a  forei^cr.  Nothing 
short  of  this  will  satisfy  mc. 

*You  may  say  this  is  Anfbitian,  Confessedly  it  is. 
But  \9  there  anything  sinful  in  ^uch  nn  ambition^  I 
with  and  long  to  be  an  ifficicnt  missionary  of  the  Cross 
in  thJa  land,  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  their  literature  is  essential  to  thLs.  There 
aic  two  cla&ses  of  missionaries  here,  those  who  dcvoEt; 
themselves  entirely  to  the  spoken  dialect  of  the  place, 
and  think  it  not  worth  tlit^ir  while  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  literature  of  the  people.  The  other  clas^  do, 
and  they  are  able  to  mc;et  the  Chinese  cdi  their  own 
grounds,  confounii  them  In  their  own  territory.  The 
latter  are  respected  and  the  former  dcspbcdn  Nothing 
givet  a  mis?iJunary  jjreatcr  power  over  the  Chinese  than 
a  conviction  on  their  part  that  he  is  well  up  in  their 
books,  and  knows  their  cotiteiits  and  meaning  as  well 
6A  they  thcmsclvo  do.' 

In    October    1856,  just    twelve   months    after    hb 
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arrival,  be  undcrtock  ;Ln  evangelistic  totv  into  th« 
country  crUrcIy  alore,  and  in  ttUiof^  Mr.  jucob  of  hi^ 
attempt  he  says : — 

■Stmo  KiONC,  Ocf^A^r  31.  1*56. 

'The  first  ycai  should  be  gtvcii  almost  entirely  lo 
the  iLCijui-'iilitJn  of  the  innguiigc  i  ihc  future  progress  of 
a  missionary  depends  very  uiaieriBtly  on  the  foundaiion 
which  he  laya  the  lint  year.  I  acted  on  Xhln  convic- 
tion, and  therefore  have  had  but  little  time  to  write 
muchn  It  is  becauite  d  thiis  determination  that  1  am 
now  able  to  go  into  the  country  alooc  lo  dbtributc 
books  and  preach  the  {^lorioui  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  my  first  journey  nlune 
into  i!ie  country.  On  prevtous  occasions  I  only 
accompanied  one  or  the  othor  of  my  brethren  In  the 
mission,  I  have  now  ventured  for  the  ^r«t  time  to  go 
alone,  with  the  intention  of  spending  the  chief  part  of 
thi»  wirtcr  in  itinerating,  in  penetrating  the  country  in 
cveiy  direction  from  Shanghai,  (ov  the  purpose  of  pro* 
daimin^  tlie  one  true  aiuI  \t\h\y,  God  ^tnd  Je.sus  Christ 
whom  He  *rTit.  What  »  glorious  work  I  Can  there 
be  anything  more  worthy  of  the  powers  which  God  ha« 
bestowed  upon  us?  To  a  belicxing  Christian  no  idea 
can  be  more  noble  or  cnnobline;  than  that  he  i?  a 
co'workcr  with  Uod  Jn  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

'!  left  Shanghai  this  moniiii^  for  SunE^-Kiang,  it 
large  city  about  fifty  rnile»  distant.  The  annual  ex* 
aminatlon  Is  held  here  this  week,  hundreds  of  tlie  first 
Bcholar*  in  the  whole  country  around  have  met  to  be 
examined.     We  have  anchored  wi^m  four  mile^  of  the 
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pUc«,  It  bdns  too  6Mik  to  pixtcccd  further  thin  nvg^ht. 
To-anrrov  oaorDiog  i^/  J  hot>c  to  ^ppe^f  m  the 
midxt  of  thoftc  aspiranU  uder  ivurlrlly  hooourK  with  the 
everlasting  Gospel  in  tny  hand^  I  hare  brought  two 
lar^  bags  f\ill  of  CbristLUi  books  vrith  me,  whkh  I 
bope  to  distribote  among  the  students. 

*  Nooemt^  I. — This  morning  when  I  woke,  1  fovnd 
myKlf  At  the  west  gate  of  the  city  of  SiiDS*KioRg. 
After  brcakf^ut,  Wong,  the  cotportcur,  and  tti>-M:)r  pro- 
credcd  to  the  place  where  ibc  examination  was  beld- 
We  toolc  along  with  uc  a  good  supply  of  booioL  We 
had  gloriouf  opportunities  of  preaching,  which  we 
sivaited  oitridre^  ol,  oiid  of  satistactorily  distributing 
our  bookj.  These  w.crc  eagerly  sought  and  c^l&dly 
reecived.  Our  prcucfaing  was  listnbed  to  attentively 
by  ^omc,  by  others  in  a  very  indiflcrent  manner;  no 
nriMrk^  of  dlsplea^re  or  {tUwiil  were  manifested  by  any 
party. 

'  A«  wc  were  going  along  In  the  afternoon  dis- 
tributing books,  wc  met  with  a  respectable*  looking 
man,  to  whom  Wong  offered  a  book.  He  look  ii, 
looked  al  the  lil!c-pai;c<  and  then  tore  it  in  pieces. 
Wong  WM.1  very  much  diicunoerted,  if  not  enraged,  at 
this,  and  began  blaming  the  man  in  a  very  loud  tone 
lor  not  reluming  the  t>ook  if  he  did  not  like  it  I 
stood  astoni^hcdi  because  1  never  saw  such  a  thing' 
done  before,  and  [  have  distributed  thousands  since  my 
arrival  in  China.  When  the  people  saw  tliat  wc  were 
rather  jnjt  ;«t>oiit  liy  lhi.%  unprectdcnled  insolence,  they 
bid  us  not  be  angry,  because  the  man  was  a  Roman 
Catholic 
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*  In  the  al^crnoon  we  enjoyed  the  same  fine  oppor- 
tunities of  preaching  and  distnbutiiif;  our  boolcs  among 
the  f^<iuatC9.  After  iias  we  returned  to  our  boat  for 
the  night 

'Ncvtmher  2, — TtuK  h  the  Lord's  Day,  Alas! 
there  ri  no  Sabbfith  in  China.  On  this  d&y,  as  on  any 
other,  there  in  nothing  but  noise,  tiimult,  confusion, 
impiety.  Though  it  Is  probable  that  thdr  ;tiicv«tors 
Id  hlfih  antiquity  worj»hippeil  the  oniy  true  Gctl,  the 
knowlcdffc  oi  Him  is  &lmo4t,  if  not  entirely  extinct 
amon^  the  prcsicnt  generation,  and  ha»  been  so  for 
many  ages  gone  by^  They  knovv  not  the  God  that 
nittde  them,  tficy  AOe  nut  t}ic  DiviTie  Prewince  tliat  Jilh 
alt  in  all,  and  what  ik  worse,  they  care  not  for  knowing, 
Ihey  hate  scaring.  Wonf-  an<l  myself  went  out  to-day 
again  to  preach  and  distribute  books  \  got  lai^c  congre- 
l^ationA  to  listen-  Thi.i  afternoon  the  graduates  reined 
to  pay  more  attention  to  what  they  heard  than  on 
dinner  (>cc;isiu]i?t.  Wi;  returnf^l  to  the  Uiat  after  our 
day's  labour  vaa  over,  hoping  and  praying  that  the 
spirit  of  the  living  God  might  go  forth  with  those  book* 
and  prepare  the  heart  for  it&  reception,  that  our  cJTortd 
might  not  be  in  vain,  but  that  the  seed  sown  mi^ht 
bfins  forth  a  goodly  harvest. 

^NoiftmUr  3.— Started  thi>  morning  from  Sung* 
Klang,  and  reached  Shanghai  at  8.50  VM* 


During  tlic  fiist  two  years  of  his  Life  ia  China, 
Griffith  John  made  Shanghai  his  h^ime  and  the  cliief 
scene  of  his  labours  though  he  took  many  cTCCursions 
into  the  district  around,  either  with  his  colleagues  or 
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ftlonc.  TTirou^hout  h\s  whole  career  fic  hu  placed  the 
evangelistic  side  of  the  missloiidr/'^  work  tii  <hc  fofc- 
most  place,  [n  later  yean  h!»  liTne  hiis  been  largely 
and  growingly  occupied  with  litcrar)'  work  ;  bn  preach- 
ing has  been  his  cJiief  joj",  and,  as  will  be  seen  from 
hid  later  lettcf^i  it  is  the  agency  upon  which  he  has 
always  relied  a^  the  most  effective  means  of  spreading 
tl^c  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  and  bringing  fticn  to 
Chrisil.  ThtH  view  of  the  mi*sionaTy'a  cAllinjjE  was 
natural  lo  htm.  for  he  was  a  *  born  preacher."  k  wa* 
stimulated  and  made  mere  definite  b>-  the  experience 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  in 
closest  fellowship,  and  by  the  clrcumatances  of  the 
rrussion,  His  letters,  however,  show  thai  while  he 
gave  hlm^lf  with  his  whole  heart  to  this  form  of  work, 
and  was  eager  and  fervent  as  an  evangelist,  he  was  no 
stranger  to  tliose  experiences  of  dcpresaioii  and  dis- 
appointment which  every  cnthu^a'^iie  worker  must 
expi^rience.  The  cry  '  Who  hath  believed  our  report, 
and  to  whom  hath  the  ;irm  uf  the  Lord  l>ecn  revciled  ? ' 
is  familiar  a5  the  voice  of  his  own  soul  to  every 
missionary  amonf;  the  heathen. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr,  John's  corre- 
vpondence  of  this  period  tell  of  hia  movements,  and 
r^)TDdiJCC  some  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his 
exjierlcncc* 

On  June  39,  1856.  he  wrote: — 


■Shanghai, /«jHfS9,  i8;6, 

*  I  have  now  been  nine  months  in  China,  and  during 
thb  pcnod   1   have  seen  a  good  deal  of  both  countiy 
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and  people.  In  company  with  one  of  my  fellow- 
missionaries,  I  have  taken  several  trips  into  the  interior, 
the  loJigcM  of  which  was  three  weeks,  the  furthest  &bout 
one  hundred  And  fifty  ra'iics.  Two  or  three  years  ago 
such  a  thing  was  not  heard  of  as  a  mhsionary  proceed- 
ing w  far  and  remaining  for  so  long  a  time  without 
fear  of  molestation.  It  could  only  be  done  clandes- 
tinely and  at  extreme  peril.  However,  at  present, 
taking:  Shanchai  a.^  the  centre,  we  can  sweep  a  circle 
of  ft  hundred  &nd  fi^y  milc^  radius.  This  is  a  great 
adiie^xrrnefil  Ui  Chlv^,  n<  will  In-  u^ni  whrn  the  density 
of  the  papulation  and  the  exclusive  policy  of  the 
Chinese  Government  are  considered.' 


On  the  following  dsiy  he  wrote  again  ; — 
'The  willingness  of  the  people  to  come  and  hear 
ihe  truth,  together  wfth  the  desire  ihcy  manliesl  to 
learn  and  read  our  bookn,  is  very  en  con  raging;.  A 
misdonary  need  only  enter  ^  temple,  one  of  the  tea 
gArdeni,  or  even  stand  at  the  corner  of  a  street,  and 
any  numbcT  of  people  will  gather  round  hJm  ;  they  will 
stretch  forth  their  hands  with  eajjemess  for  the  books 
or  tracts  which  he  may  hfive  by  him- 

'  But,  on  the  other  hand,  ihc  Chinese  *(ecm  to  mc  to 
be  the  most  indifferent,  cold,  callous,  irreligiotis  people 
that  I  have  ever  ?een  or  read  of  They  are  entirely 
fitnorbed  with  the  question,  "What  <ha]l  we  eat.  or  What 
shall  we  drink?  or  Wherewithal  shall  wc  be  clothed?" 
They  listen  to  the  inilh,  nod  their  heads,  and  say, 
■Very  ijood."  but  it  ends  there,  ft  docs  not  seem  to 
reach  their  tieaits.     All  lliU,  however,  when  viewed  in 
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the    proper    light   only  lends    to    provoltc  to  greateri 
activity  and  more  entire  devotedncea.' 

Three  montk»  later  he  acnt  his  friend  and  former 
pastor  a  long  and  interesting  Account  of  hU  cxpencnccf- 
and  cHCOuragemenls : — 

'  During  the  tut  hAlf-ycor,  several  incidents,  illus- 
trative <A  the  nature  of  our  work,  and  the  peculiar 
difBcultiCA  with  which  vrc  h^vc  to  contend  as  mb«onaric5 
hi  this  place,  have  occurred.  Whilst  there  are  many 
things  which  tend  to  deprcs  the  spirit  and  damp  the 
£ca]  of  tlie  sincere  and  devott'd  missionary,  there  is 
also,  as  will  appear  from  the  following,  abundant 
reason  to  th^nk  God  .tnd  take  courage.  The  work  of 
God  b  slowly  yet  ^rcly  progressing  among;  us,  and 
from  what  we  ^vitress  at  present  wc  m&y  bclicvingly 
look  forward  to  the  promised  period  when  the  "  little 
one  shall  became  a  thousand,  and  the  ^^mall  one  a 
strong  nation." 

'  Allusions  have  of^en  been  made  to  the  feeble 
influence  of  idolatry  in  the  mmd  of  the  Chinese;  During 
the  last  half-year  wc  have  seen  striking  excmpHficatious 
of  XKi^.  For  several  montlis  the  aurrounding  country 
suffered  much  from  drought.  At  first  t>oth  mandarins 
and  peopl4?  were  as^duous  in  praying  to  Heaven  and 
entreating  their  idoU  to  fiend  down  the  fertilising 
showers;  but  as  these  continued  to  be  with  held,  the 
rclieious  observances  were  also  abandoned,  and  it  was 
a  common  expression  that  the  idol^  were  altogether 
u^lesx     The  priests,  after  perainbuliiliiig  the  streets 
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dftys  In  vain,  utterly  lost  caste,  and  were 
5pokcn  of  with  contcjnpt  by  all.  After  thh  the  people 
3ecin<:0  mcluict]  tu  Uvtifci  tu  uur  iii>tUuciioEu,  utid  to 
apprrdntc  nm  rflnrtK  in  cxbnrting  ihcm  to  pmy  to 
God,  tbe  only  source  of  both  temporal  And  ctcnial 
blccBing.  However,  when  the  mint  t>cgan  to  fail,  they 
soon  »nk  into  their  former  IndilTcrcnce. 

*  But  though  the  inHucnce  of  idoUtry  on  the  general 
injnd  15  Hupcfticial,  that  of  ConfuctanUm  is  far  from 
hcir^g  sol  On  the:  C(«itr«ry,  it  |icnetrHtirs  the  vfrry 
depths  of  thcfr  soul,  entwines  Itwif  around  all  thelf 
thoQ^ts  and  aitectionf^  and  holds  them  with  a  tenacious 
f^rasp;  Some  weeks  ago  a  learned  Chtneso  scholar 
and  a  r^id  di*iciple  of  Contuciun  c^hllcd  upon  Mr. 
Muirhcad,  anti  exprc^iscd  himself  a3  very  displeased  at 
a  compdrisnn  h'lvin^^  twcn  made  between  the  person, 
duracter«  and  work  of  Chrfst  and  tbo'*e  of  his  venerated 
flige.  "  Such  ft  :hmg/'  «id  he,  "  should  not  have  l>ecn 
done  by  any  ineantt,  ChhstianEty  is  a  very  amall 
affair,  and  the  Crosj>,  though  in  external  form  extending 
in  aU  dbocUonft,  tliu»  icidicatlng  that  it  is  deigned  Co 
aiU>race  tbe  whole  world,  b  absurd.  As  to  the  doctrine 
connected  with  t1,  it  i;an  Ticver  enduie  the  tesi  of  nges 
as  In  the  case  of  the  Confucian."  He  was  told  that 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God,  that  He  came  down  fr^m 
heaven  fof  the  highcf^t,  ho]ic>;t,  and  most  glorious  of  all 
purpooci,  whilst  Confuciiu  was  only  a  man  and  a  ^age* 
tike  many  of  a  similar  cliaractcr  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
world-  At  thb  ?uiymg  he  lircainc  vitjicnl  in  the 
exireme,  and  replied,  '*  If  you  ^ay  anything  of  Confucius, 
1  assure  you  I  would  rather  go  to  hell  with  him  than 
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with  Jcm»  to  heaven/'  It  wa«  Anftuvrcd  that  nothing 
b&d  had  been  5ai<l  ol  Confucius,  but  thut  he  hixr»;]f 
was  bad  enough  to  act  and  spcah  in  aiich  ft  why,  when 
he  imttttitly  rcjoiiicd,  "  In  rc^^ard  to  mysdr  you  may 
speak  of  mc  as  ill  as  you  please,  for  in  that  you  cannot 
be  far  vrong  " 

*  Th[^  cw-*tf>m  of  uroTtthiiiping  ancestors  perpetually 
comes  before  u»  as  one  of  the  chief  obHtitcles  to  the 
univcf^al  spread  of  Christianity*  in  this  land  A  short 
lime  ago  one  of  our  number  was  called  lipon  by  an 
individual  who  hf^d  learned  mndi  of  Christianity  from 
the  missiuii&rfcs  at  Ntngpo,  and  wasi  desimux  of 
proftfsiNin^T  it ;  "  but,"  5aid  he,  "  I  cannot  do  so,  since  In 
that  ca*c  I  should  have  no  faoe  in  the  presence  of  my 
&Lend»  ;  if  1  were  to  cast  aside  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
1  should  thereby  incur  reproach  and  opposition  from 
all  around  me."  Several  passages  of  Scripture  which 
refer  to  tlie  subject  of  an  open  and  public  confcsaion 
were  alluded  tn,  thr  forci^  nf  which  he  readily  admitted; 
he  was  then  reminded  of  tlie  saying  of  Confucius,  "  Not 
to  give  tinto  ethers  what  he  did  not  wish  others  to  ^ve 
unto  him-"  He  was  asked,  "  When  you  are  dead,  do 
you  wish  your  children  to  sacrifice  to  you?"  he  answered, 
"  No."  Then  he  was  asked  again,  how  ii«-as  it  that  he 
sacrificed  to  the  dead  whilst  at  the  same  time  he 
acknowledjicd  the  custom  to  he  vain  and  unless.  To 
this  he  was  unable  to  reply,  but  asked  for  Christian 
books  and  went  hJs  way. 

'  The  great  and  gloriou9  doctrine  of  Ihc  Cross,  that 
which  was  a  atumbHng^ block  to  the  Jew  and  folly  to 
the  Greek,  is  both  to  the  Chinese.     They  see  the  out- 
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ward  tran$Actiort,  hitt  cannot  penetnic  into  the  drpths 
of  iia  meaning.  They  behold  its  shumc,  but  are  blind 
to  its  glory.  A  Chinese  Mohammedan,  after  Uiitcning 
to  ihe  exposition  of  the  trulh  tor  a  time,  called  upon 
Mr.  Mulrhcad  and  «aid,  *' Teacher,  your  doctrine  i%  very 
good,  but  I  he^  to  &dviae  you  In  regard  to  this  point. 
Jf  you  go  about  preaching  thai  Jesus  is  llie  Swn  of 
God,  nnuftitutles  wiJi  bt^licve  you,  but  you  must  with* 
hold  all  reference  to  liim  having  died  on  the  Cross. 
Ihatj  in  the  view  of  the  Chines,  is  ^nominious,  and 
ftitoi^hcr  an  unworthy  matter  to  be  talked  oV 

'He  wfts  told  thai  this  wjta  the  cardinal  truth  wc 
have  to  preach,  and  that  apart  from  it  our  doctrine  had 
IK>  uieaninjc  ;  *  hut,"  said  he,  *  speak  of  His  teachhzg  and 
miracles,  and  the  people  will  be  ^iffieitmtly  interested/ 
Then  he  was  directed  to  read  the  fir^t  chapter  of  the  first 
Epiatic  to  the  Corinthians,  and  then  he  aclcnowledi^dd 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  Croia  was  an  inseparable  and 
main  clement  of  Christianity. 

'He  hn^u^ht  ucver^  of  hi^  own  persuiLsion  with 
him,  and  with  them  wc  had  long  discu««iona  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Atonement  At  first  they  were 
djspoaed  to  deride^  but  aftcr^^arda  became  more  serious, 
and  admitted  that  the  ar^ments  in  its  favour  were 
rcry  cogent  They  were  familiar  with  the  names  of 
aonie  of  the  ancient  patriarchs,  having  learnt  them  in 
connection  with  their  own  creed. 

'There  has  been  no  abatement  Tn  die  numl>er  of 
our  audiences  as  compared  with  former  years,  and  tbo 
attention  of  the  people  to  ihc  truth  preached  has  been 
undiminished.     Some   very   hopeful   diaiacters   have 
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come  before  tin.  One  is  a  >'Oung  man  respectably 
cODnoclc<L  lie  resides  at  Ria  Stun,  about  seventy 
miles  from  lUia,  a  place  which  has  Ijceii  freiiuciitly 
visttc^l  by  mis^iifinaric*.  and  where  the  ScripUitr^  have 
been  largely  circulated.  Another  iv  a  countryman 
from  a  place  about  thirteen  miles  from  here.  Though 
uoablc  to  read,  we  were  struck  viitii  his  earnestness 
and  knowledge  of  Christian  truths.  After  a  continuoui 
attK^donce  at  the  chapel,  he  told  us  that  he  bad  met 
with  considerable  oppo9ttfon  from  his  neighbours,  and 
that  the  member*  of  hi%  own  family  regarded  him  as 
insane  because  of  hit  speaking  so  much  to  them  of  tha 
folly  of  idolatry.  Gradually,  however,  their  opposition 
subsided,  and  they  became  more  and  more  favourably 
disponed  towards  him*  as  hh  real  wentinicnls  were 
better  understood.  On  Mr.  Mufrhead  pn^mhing  to 
vhh  hb  place  and  establish  a  preaching-station  there, 
he  seemed  highly  delighted.  When  the  visit  was 
made,  Mf,  Muirhcad  w&ii  picawd  to  find  that  he  had 
gone  around  the  immediate  neigh bi^urhood  making 
Jesus  known  to  hb  fellow -country  men  as  the  only 
Saviour  uf  llic  wurld, 

'  Nnt  king  since  we  met  with  a  plca^ng  fnstance  of 
a  yourg  man  on  board  of  a  Chtn&^e  junk  from  Amoy, 
He  heard  the  Gospel  preached  there,  and  had  received 
Christian  bookft*  which  he  had  carefully  read  By  thii 
means  he  had  cai^fully  acquired  a  clear  and  accurate 
knowled^  of  the  way  of  salvation,  and  hi&  heart  was 
full  of  aral  anr)  py  wllh  what  he  hafi  found  He  had 
never  coiiveried  with  any  of  the  missionaries  in  that 
quarter,  and  it  was  only  on  our  sending  a  colporteur 
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on  boanJ  the  junk  th&t  he  was  di^covcrcdn  He  had 
cnduied  much  persecution  from  those  around  him. 
because  of  hi*  speakSnj;  to  them  about  tJicIt  soula,  aiid 
hh  e^rprxtuUting  wuh  thtni  on  the  habiti  nf  npTum* 
smoking  and  other  depraved  pr«ctiec«.  However,  he 
«u  resolved  to  peracvere  in  dependence  on  the  gr&ee 
of  God' 


The  next  two  extracts  indicate  more  clearly  the 
miltjrnce  of  that  -sense  of  i!qin?™^iri  iiiit!  cti^iippriint* 
ment  which  h  «o  well  knowTi  a<i  a  second  stage  in  the 
thought  and  expenence  of  the  mlitloniry.  After  the 
^amour  of  hj«  first  inexperienced  contact  with  the  new 
conditions  has  passed  away^  and  hh  eye  becomes 
familiarised  with  the  actual  fncts  in  all  their  caked 
sadness,  the  earnest  and  eager  worker  experiences  a 
ihodc  of  disappolnimcnt  which  h  often  n[^S  unto 
deqiftlr.  Then  come«  the  te^t  of  hh  &ith  in  God's 
SKvbtfr  purpose  In  Christ  and  in  his  own  commi^ion 
to  be  ft  ifc'orkcr  for  God-  in  r^imc  natures  the  struggle 
to  get  through  deep  waters  to  firm  foothold  a^ain  is 
long*continucd  and  5c%'crc,  in  others  faith  retains  even 
In  the  flooil  of  ^rent  w»Ie?r^  a  ftriTi  and  conscious  hold 
upon  the  great  Leader**  hand,  and  the  wnsc  of  renewed 
cotainty  and  the  Inspiration  of  renewed  atiurance 
come  again  speedily. 

*  I  nxn  happy  to  inform  >-oii,  that  upon  the  whole 
we  hive  had  very  good  health  since  our  ftrrlval  in  this 
piacr-  We  have  no  rca^un  to  complain,  hut  many  to 
be  thanVfirl, 

'The  difHcultles  that  we  have  to  contend  with  tn 


China  arc  not  of  a  physical  kind,  but  intellectual, 
sinrittixT^  and  mmal.  Tlw  acquisition  uf  lliia  colosual 
language  require?*  great  mental  effort,  nothing  but 
coiii^taiit  &nd  severe  applicaUon  can  overcome  tt« 
difiiculticfi.  The  sweat  of  the  brain  is  the  chief 
condition  of  success  in  this  part  of  our  work.  Again, 
licrc  arc  people  well  versed  in  their  own  h'teratufc, 
they  have  thdr  ttoly  men,  their  !%agc».  their  scholars. 
They  arc  pioud  of  these  men,  their  memories  arc 
fondly  cherished  by  them,  they  wor^:ip  them  as  gods  ; 
they  stud/  their  writings,  they  commit  them  to  memory, 
the>-  trea£tu%  up  their  thoughts  and  look  upon  them 
a3  far  more  precious  than  the  most  precious  pcarl\ 
A  doctrine  which  pretends  to  speak  of  a  pcr^^n  more 
holy  than  their  ha\y  men  is,  in  their  estimation,  false 
ami  blasphemy,  hence  the  difficulty  to  ^jet  them  to 
believe  in  the  superiority  of  Jesu*>  They  will  allow 
that  He  may  have  been  a  foreign  nage,  btit  lar  inferior 
to  Confucius  and  others^  The  doctrines  of  Christ  they 
allow  arc  good,  but  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
doctiincs  of  their  own  holy  rmd  wise  men  in  point  of 
depth  and  sublimity.  Tht^y  are  indaled  wilh  pride 
and  sc[f-conce]t.  and  they  despise  everything  that  » 
not  their  own  and  treat  it  with  supreme  contempt. 

*The  Chinese  are  sunk  also  in  gross  matenaliscL 
The  world,  the  seen,  la  everything-  It  is  with  the 
greatest  difticuity  thcj'  can  be  got  to  think  for  one 
moment  on  the  spiritual,  the  unseen,  the  eternal ;  tlicse 
are  substancelcss  inanities  to  ihem,  Confucius,  the 
most  holy  of  their  holy  men,  says,  "  Respect  the  gods, 
but  keep  them  at  a  distance-"     From  this  you  wiil  sec 
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bow  diHicuIe  It  fs  to  brin;;  tbe  irullti  of  Uie  Goapel  to 
bur  upon  the  minds  and  conscience  of  thU  people/ 

'TbB  good  work  in  China  is  moving^  but  very 
ilowly.  The  people  are  &»  hard  tu  sleet.  They  arc 
ttlcn  up,  ix>lh  soul  &nd  body,  by  the  world.  They 
don'l  seem  to  Tocl  that  there  can  be  ic&Hty  in  anylhlng 
beyond  sense.  To  Ihctn  our  doctrine  is  footishncssi  our 
preachin]^  contempiibl?,  our  talk  jarfjon,  our  tliou^hts 
insanity,  and  our  hopct  and  fcar^a  mere  br^Jn  phantoms. 
We  didcuss  vhh  them,  wo  t)C£it  there  in  ;LTf^nient,  wc 
reason  them  into  flilencc  and  shame,  but  the  whole 
bJIs  upoi^  them  like  ahowcrs  on  the  :iandy  dc^rL 
Think  of  the  couveriion  of  four  hundred  millions  of 
the  moni  proud^  superstitious^  and  godless  people  of  ttie 
human  race.  Sometimc^^  I  a[n  ready  to  give  up  in 
despair  and  think  that  China  is  doomed  tu  dONinjction, 
dttt  to  raise  it  out  of  Its  state  of  moral  .^nd  spintual 
deeradatioit  la  a  matter  of  impouibility.  Hon^vcr, 
the  promises  of  the  Bible  soon  di^sip^ite  the  gloom. 
We  »re  told  there  that  those  "  from  the  Und  of 
Slnlm"  as  well  aa  ihoF^  tmm  afar  an;  to  oome,  and 
thifl  promise  U  yea  and  amen  In  Chrfst 

'Voo  sec,  my  brother,  that  I  write  now  in  a 
different  tone  from  what  [  did  on  my  ftrst  arrival  in 
Shanghai.  Then  my  ignorance  of  the  language  and 
habiu  of  thu  |XMp]c  prevented  me  foiming  tn  mysdl 
a  Jiuc  and  righteous  jitdf^ent.  I  saw,  but  dfd  not 
perceive  For  some  time,  however,  I  have  been  able 
to  take  somewhat  deeper  than  a  mere  surface  view  of 
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things,  to  1>rc:tk  the  bhrU  and  tllsccrn  ilic  teal  atatc  of 
the  kernel,  to  go  hrhinri  the  ^ccnc  and  c-ilch  a  glimpsr 
of  matters  within.  Don't  (maglnc  that  I  am  faltering 
in  my  work;  I  trust  that  thest:  dlfHcuhie^  in  Uicir 
Influence  upon  cny  mind  &rc  impulsive  mther  than 
dejecdvc  "  What  ia  impoa^ibtc  vith  (ran  is  po^iblc 
with  God."     This  is  my  rtaiy/ 

A  stranf^  feature  in  Chinese  life  and  character 
which  has  been  frequently  noticed  is  referred  to  in  the 
fo1l(nviii|£  letter. — 

'We  arc  pJunged  a^piin  over  head  and  cars  into 
another  war.  Affairs  in  India  asMimc  a  very  acrioun 
aspect.  There  can  be  but  litlle  doubt  as  to  the 
nllfmate  issue,  but  it  is  fisd  to  contemplate  the 
alaughteririg  which  hii<  already  prevailed 

'  l^rd  Elgin  has  jusi  rcturDC<d  to  Hong-Kong,  He 
is  expected  daily  at  Sh^inghni.  His  future  proceedings 
are  altogether  unknown  to  any  here.  Some  suppose 
that  hostile  proceedings  yAW  com  me  nee  at  Canton 
immediately.  Others  thiitk  Lhat  he  will  gu  to  Peking 
at  once  I  stm  happy  tti  infarm  yon  th;(t  we  are  quite 
comfort;ibtc  here ;  we  have  no  wars  nor  rumours  of  ivars 
in  thli  part.  The  people  of  Shan^hni  lake  no  mnre 
interest  in  the  Canton  war  than  they  do  tn  the  Indian. 
I  have  just  returned  from  a  tour  in  the  interior; 
never  wnt  asked  once  about  Canton  ;  came  tn  coTUact 
with  tT]OLT?i:iti(U,  Hpoke  ki  thoirtamK  but  nnne  seemed 
tn  knnw  that  anything  ha*  occurred  bctwet^n  us  nnd 
the  Cantonese.     The  people  here  are  as  «y^ll  disposed 
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as  ever.     Yoa  in  England  and  WaIcs  m^y  thiak  this 
stnnge,  but  Micli  'm  the  facL' 


A»  the  end  of  the  second  yexr  drew  ne:Lrt  the 
country  work  increasingly  claimed  his  attention  and 
occupied  hb  cnergictt.    On  October  6,  t  8  5  7,  ho  wrote: — 

'At  the  end  of  my  second  year  in  Chiirn  I  fed 
dopoacd  to  write  you  a  brief  nccoutit  of  the  kind  of 
work  I  have  been  pursuing  during  the  last  twehw 
tnonthK.  Of  cour^,  a  lar^^e  portion  of  my  time  has 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Chinese  languac^  ^uid 
booksL  In  addition  I0  the  Shanj^hat  dialects  in  which  I 
have  felt  pretty  well  at  home  for  some  time,  I  have 
paid  considerable  attentickn  to  tbc  MAndann  dialect  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  txjoks  I  deem  indispcnubEL- 
to  an  efficient  mUsionary.  Tbi«  will  not  only  enable 
him  to  meci  the  Chinese  on  thett  own  f^und,  but  will 
infiailibly  ^vt  him  a  position  and  commaTici  a  hearing. 

'During:  the  laat  twelve  months  I  have  made 
repeated  joun)c>'3  into  the  interior,  one  of  the  most 
Interciting  of  which  was  to  Su-Chen  in  company  with 
Mr  Edlcing.  Sii-Chru  is  rrganled  hy  the  Chine**  a9 
one  of  tbdr  mou  beauiffiil  and  rfchest  cltle*.  They 
my  "that  to  be  happy  on  earth,  one  must  be  bom  in 
Su-Cheu,  live  in  Canton,  and  die  in  Ticn-Chcu ;  for 
in  the  first  arc  the  hard^ocnc^tt  jieoplc,  in  the  second 
tbc  rkheat  iuxune3,  and  in  the  third  (he  best  coffina.*' 
The  walU  of  the  city  are  twelve  miles  in  circumference^ 
and  the  whole  population  ahniit  one  millinn  and  a  halt 
It  He*  north-weit  of  Stangbai,  the  way  lying  through 
a  succession  of  villages  and  cities.     No  foreigner  had 


Shanchdi 

visited  this  dty  tindisgubcd.  Wc  were  anxious  to 
mftkc  the  ^cmpt  No  soodct,  however,  had  wc  got 
irithtn  the  t^^tc?t  th&n  wc  were  met  hy  an  ofTiciM,  who 
very  politely  cnta-iiied  us  in  walk  Into  his  house  and 
be  seated  In  tbout  two  minutes  another  oHidAl,  of  a 
h(f*hcr  rank,  cnme  in  to  vi^it  us.  We  were  aaked. 
Whence  we  came?  wUitbcr  ti<e  were  ^ing?  what 
ini|;ht  be  our  object?  etc-  etc  EUving  replied,  he 
tnfbnned  uf>  that  he  could  not  permit  ii5  to  proceed 
into  the  dty»  and  thftt  it  was  contrary  to  trcjtiy. 
cootrvy  to  cct»tora,  and  contrary  to  everything  for 
fbrdjpiera  to  come  so  far  from  Shanghai  After  we 
bad  remonstrated  with  htm,  be  said,  "  Well,  you  cannot 
go  In  through  this  gjate,  you  better  try  another" 

'  Scdng  it  WHS  uaeless  to  pcraiit,  wc  returned  to  our 
bodit  Then  wc  rcaoJvcd  to  try  and  enter  by  a  water 
gale,  Wc  ordered  our  boatmen  to  that  effect,  and 
Ibftunately  got  In  <afcl)'  though  I  must  confess 
dftndeninely.  Wc  loft  the  boat,  walked  About  in 
every  dinoction,  visited  some  of  the  chief  places  of 
fittrriction,  preached  to  a  lar^  number  of  people,  and 
then  returned  to  our  boat  well  pleased  with  our  autccsiL 
Our  presence,  a:;  might  be  expected,  excited  much 
ctirioslly,  but  1  am  h:ktTj>y  m  *ay  tJiat  we  were  not  in 
the  \cvtt  molested,  nor,  so  Tar  as  I  reraembet,  even 
Insulted. 

'Or  the  following  day^  bein^  emboldened  by  our 
former  day's  suoocsii,  we  determined  to  enter  tlie  very 
heart  of  the  city  willi  book& ;  wc  gut  in  iind  ditiributrd 
several  hundred  eu^if?«  fiT  the  New  Tc-stament. 

* !  look  IjacV  on  these  two  days  with  much  pleasure 
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and  »Ati5facUon.  la  this  attempt  something:  haa  been 
done  towards  the  breaking  down  of  th^t  barrier 
between  the  Chinese  and  ford^ncnt,  and  the  o^JcniiiEf 
np  of  the  country  for  the  free  and  gruftrnl  [TUtributicin 
of  the  Word  of  God  and  the  proclamuion  of  the 
Go«pcl  of  Peace. 

"When  at  home  I  have  been  coin^  dally  to  either 
of  the  two  cIiApcLs  to  preach.  My  audiences  var^ 
very  ntuch  both  in  number  and  character.  Generally 
I  have  h;id  U>  vpcak  on  withont  irtrmiptiori ;  Qcra«Lon> 
tViy,  how^s'cr,  J  haw  had  fiery  rlUcusafons,  I  often 
invite  discusfioo,  for  the  obvious  rc?i9on  that  it  is  an 
excellent  way  of  explaining,  adapting;*  and  cnforemjc 
die  trtiths  that  we  have  to  teach.  Our  theses  arc 
generally  such  as  the  followirg — tlic  existence  of  God  ; 
the  origin  of  things;  GodS  morat  govcrnmcnlj  salvation 
En  Qtrlst ;  the  auperiunty  of  Cbrtstlanfty :  Che  ^iture 
state ;  the  origin,  nature,  and  destiny  of  man.  Every 
inch  of  ground  is  stoutly  contestedj  sometimes  with 
considerable  point  and  force  by  our  opponent 

'  t  have  only  just  returned  from  a  missionary  tour, 
which  I  took  in  company  with  Mr  Miiirhcad.  Our 
method  of  oiicr^tion  w-ih  wiinewheit  diffeiciU  tti  thjit 
which  ifi  generally  adopted^  We  4ppnt  the  greater  part 
of  our  time  in  f^lng  from  house  to  house  and  speaking 
to  each  face  to  face  of  the  way  of  salvation.  We  were 
received  very  kindly  by  all,  I  don't  remember  being 
rrpulscd  by  more  than  one,  who  told  mc  that  he  wa* 
a  Confucian  and  did  not  want  to  bear  wliat  wc  had  to 
!Gty.  I  intimtl  giving  my^rlf  up  Ui  thU  work  during 
the  whole  of  the  ensuing  winter.' 


CHAPTER   I 
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IT  b  not  surpri^ine  thnt  mt93ion«ric3  arc  often 
great  pcrpkxity  and  puz^c  to  the  official  miDi 
espcdally  to  the  iiiTsymji^tlicljc  u^icial  who  knows 
nothing  of  the  mystery  of  that  Divine  p»?ision  for  the 
souls  of  men  whkh  poMCiSc*  and  directs  Uiose  whose 
hearts  the  LorJ  hui  louchcd- 

•  By  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  the  right  was  given  to 
foreigner*  tt>  rcaitle  m  five  port*  ami  to  carry  on  their 
various  calUngs  In  thcni ;  but  they  were  iicit  allowed 
to  reside  anywhere  else  \n  the  couiury^  and  their 
CXCUR:ion5  beyond  the  bounds  ot  the  five  cities  were 
limited  to  a  single  day.  The  iDis^Ionancs  very  early 
began  to  go  beyond  the  jjrcscribcd  laiuts  in  their 
work  tif  itiiientiot: ;  zui<!  ihinttlh  ;<t  first  thfry  i-xcitn^  tt 
good  deal  nf  ho'itile  cnriosiiy,  which  exprc«cd  ttsclf  Id 
■itone-throwins  and  other  acts  cjf  vioTeitce,  they  found 
that,  M  the  people  got  to  know  them  better,  they  wer«, 
as  a  rule,  Friendly  <and  intcrcAtcdi  and  that  they  placed 
no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  mi^tniunaries  settling  amongst 
them.  The  rwiilt  was  that  out-st«lions  began  to  be 
esiabilished,  the  micfiionary  journeyi;  went  farther  and 
gi'cw  more  adventurous,  whilst  more  than  ore  raia^onary 
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for  longer  or  shorter  period;  in  inlajid  cities 
before  the  n'f^ht  to  do  so  was  conceded. 

Griftith  John  hiw  throughout  hb  missionary  career 
dkovm  an  eager  williEipicas  to  press  on  to  new  enter- 
prises. This  he  h<is  done,  not  in  Ihe  restlessness  of  a 
shallow  nature  which  soon  tfrcs  of  steady  work  and 
wants  *ome  fresh  exciiemL'nl,  hut  Jjecauwe  he  ha* 
always  beeii  filled  with  an  tntcns:;  longing  to  carry  the 
H^ht  and  healing  of  the  Gosf>e]  to  the  myriads  still  in 
the  d«rknc35  and  sorrow  of  hc&thenism>  From  1858 
to  t66i  his  time  was  very  lar^ly  spent  outnidc  of 
ShanghaL  lie  stayed  for  several  months  at  Ping-hu 
(now  Icouwn  hi  mJ*<ic*niiry  rc|i[)Tts  as  Bing-no),  a  cfly 
about  seventy  miles  from  Shanghai.  He  had  vi*iions 
of  settlement  at  Han^-chow,  and  he  made  several  lon^;: 
and  remarkable  journeys  in  compiiny  with  one  or  other 
of  his  collcagocs.  Amongst  these  journeys  were  two  o( 
a  very  exceptional  character,  io  which  he  visited  the 
heMli|uartEirs  (if  tlie  T'ai-p*ing  rebels  at  Njiiikini{. 
His  letters  to  his  friend  Mr.  Jacob  and  to  the  Uidsion 
HoLue  were  full  of  references  to  his  burning  desire  not 
to  build  on  other  men's  foundation*,  but  to  be  per- 
mitted and  used  of  God  to  carry  the  Go*;pel  to  tho^ 
who  had  not  hciird  It,  The  work  of  this  period  haa 
been  summed  up  by  him  as  follows:—       « 

■  I  made  many  tours  into  Ihc  Interior  for  mi^ionary 
purpotes^  There  nrc  not  many  places  in  all  ihe  regions 
round  About  Shanghai  which  1  did  not  visit  again  and 
af^in,  and  in  whose  streets  I  did  not  preach.  1  did 
much  work  abo  in  Chc-kiang,  a:-  well  a»  in  Kiongsu^ 
and   such    dtka   as    Su-Chow,  Sung-ki^ag,   I^ng-hu, 
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Hu-Chow,  Kia-tin^.  and  Hang-Cbow  were  as  familiar 
to  mc  afi  Shanghai  itselt 

'  Jn  iSS^  I  made  a  missionary  tour,  accompanied 
hy  Mr.  Muirhcad,  in  the  direction  of  Ihc  Yellow  Rivcfi 
Tliifl  WAM  Inokcd  upon  hi  tliat  time  an  a  very  rcmatk- 
ablc  }oumcy  for  it^  length  and  clj^ring,  I  lived  for 
amme  time  with  my  family  ai  Fing-hii,  a  city  lUiUnt 
from  Shanghai  about  seventy  mile^p  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Wtlliainton  took  up  their  abode  at  Sung-kiang,  a  city 
thirty  milca  distant  from  Shanghai,  about  ihc  saojc  lime 
Thc3C,  I  believe,  tvcrc  tl^c  liritt  twocitio  t^ken  possession 
of  by  misAlonarics  and  their  famiiics  Ui  the  interior,  and 
\xnd  Mr.  Williamson  iind  myself  felt  inclined  Lo  net  up  for 
ntirsrlvn*,  wr  mJgh*  havr  calted  oiTr  Mission  TAf  Chinrt 
Inlartii  Minipn,  thus  anticipatin^r  by  some  yearf  the 
magnificcot  Mlj;sion  which  now  goes  by  that  name  I 
1  planted  several  outstationH  in  the  cities  and  towns 
around  Shanehai,  and  opened  the  first  preaching  hall 
ever  ojxriird  in  Su'Chnw,  nnr  of  the  largest  and 
wealtUc^c  titles  In  the  Empire.  All  these  siaiions, 
however,  were  broken  up  in  connection  with  the 
subsequent  movements  of  the  T'ai-p'mg  rebels.  To  me 
this  was  a  source  of  threat  grid ;  for  1  bestowed  much 
labour  upon  tbcm,  and  felt  a  deep  interest  In  many 
of  the  convert-^  connected  with  them.  Hut  this  first 
period  of  my  miislonaiy  Hfu  was  about  lo  cloat* 

In  n  letter  written  on  March  1 1,  i$5ft,Grif^h  John 
gives  expression  to  his  ideas  ^bout  missionary  work, 
and  the  hopes  and  desires  he  chcrinhcd,  as  fallows : — 

*  I  intend,  tii  toow  an  po:4»ibk,  to  pi<»ceed  to  Hang- 
Chow,  the  AthciiS  of  Cbina^  which  is  only  150  miles 
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l^m  Shanghai,  ,  .  .  There,  if  fieconded  by  subftiriptioiic 
from  home,  1  wilj  cstAbli^h  an  itistittilion  for  the  teach- 
ing of  native  mmUtcnsL  The  longer  ]  ftbiy  in  China 
the  more  I  aai  convinoxt  that  her  pcopic  arc  to  be  con- 
verted, if  ever,  by  Ihc  means  of  nalivc  teachers.  What 
[  aliould  like  to  have  l^  an  hi^Uuitidn  for  the  education 
of  Christian  men  who  have  given  some  prtMjf  of  piety 
and  zeal,  and  to  have  them  under  my  (iiflucncc  for  one  or 
two  yean*  during  v^hich  period  they  should  ^  throui;h  a 
course  of  education  slmiUr  in  character  to  that  of  our 
colleges  at  home,  tniiwis  c!a.Viics.  Dein^  prepared  for  the 
wurk,  I  lA^JliM  fix  tlir^in  Juwii  lien:  atid  there  through  the 
country  and  excretive  a  kind  ofgrnrrAi  Ktiprrmtrndence 
over  them.  1  should  like  to  work  for  China,  and  not 
to  confine  my  labours  to  some  one  particular  district, 
and  1  don't  know  of  a  belter  way  than  the  above/ 

A  fortnight  later  he  started  for  Ping-hu,  taking  with 
htm  Mr^  John  and  their  little  boy.  An  account  written 
w-mc  time  aftcra'ards  of  a  later  visit  to  the  same  place 
grves  a  graphic  picture  of  the  means  of  transport  ? — 

'The  mode  of  conveyance  into  the  interior  of  China 
depends  very  much  on  the  re^on  through  which  one 
may  have  to  go.  By  far  the  most  convenient  is  that 
of  water.  Alt  the  principal  rivcr.i  and  Ukea  jire  con- 
nected by  means  of  aitiliciaJ  canals  which  liave  been 
dag  by  the  Chinese  fn  every  tUrvction  and  whkh  run 
like  veins  and  artcrjc«  through  almost  every  part  of  the 
Empire.  Nearly  evcr>*  city,  town,  and  village  is 
acocstiblc  to  a  boat  The  canals  at  intervals  of  various 
lengths  arc  spanned  by  bridge?  of  one  or  more  aKhc^ ; 
the  brid|£c?i  vary  in  height  from  teii  to  twenty  (cvL     A 
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^j/fki  iniMt  have  its  nust  hauled  dovn  to  pass  under. 
Oji  AjtiJ  zft  we  started  in  onr  boat.  Onr  boat  was 
h\Mtui  Iwcrity-five  feet  \<mg  b>'  six  broad,  tbc  whole  of 
wlii'.h  %[iJicc  fwjth  the  exception  of  iom  or  five  feet 
Jorwunl  and  mix  or  eight  astem,  len  open  for  the 
\rur\Mtttti  iff  enabling  people  to  work'  was  closed  and 
]>iirl[iJ'iiicd  ofT  in  the  following  manner  : — 

'  l^[rHt  cjiinerj  the  outer  caUn,  which  opens  in  front 
riMil  liiiN  H  <\t>t>r  behind  leading  into  the  cential  com- 
|ihiiniiiil  ^  that  13  furnished  with  n-indows  on  each 
hiilr  If'i  Ihc  ;ulmis4iori  of  Itt^ht  and  air.  and  seats  on 
wliji  li  i'lir  rriuy  comfortably  rest  cm-  sit :  it  fonns  a  neat 
vrnliltulii  fur  the  reception  of  visitors.  The  centra] 
(iilihi  In  hlj^hcrj  brorider,  longer,  and  in  every  way  more 
Miiuhirliililu  than  the  lormer;  it  is  furnished  with  two 
wJjiditWM  on  atch  Hide,  sometimes  made  of  glass,  sonie- 
tlnim  nf  lliln  cjyMtcr-shcll,  It  has  a  bed-place  at  the 
tiiilht-r  mid,  ^^nU  all  round,  and  a  table  in  the  midst; 
|ir(ii  Ihii  |tu4H(-*iiger  may  sleep,  work,  eat,  whilst  the 
IhhU  Im  untlcr  wci^h.  Astern  of  the  central  cabin  is  a 
Mihtii  Uiith  a  few  feet  wide,  where  your  ser\-ant  may 
riln  |i  III  Ihit  ni^-hl  and  cook  in  the  day. 

'  Alhill  tlunr  iH  un  oiwn  si>acc  covered  in  by  a  mat, 
wlirir  Ihr  iiutn  Maiul  to  scull  the  boat  The  sculls  are 
vi-iv  jiMvurlnl  jiiiilrnmi'nls  worked  on  a  pivot  fixed  into 
KUc  'item  III  till'  bimt,  which  being  slightly  bent,  the 
bii^Ltiuni  luo  niiiliU'd  in  give  the  scull  a  spiral  curved 
nuitivin  In  ihr  water  by  means  of  which  the  boat  is 
prt>iH^lli^l,  A  ri>|w  U  fastened  from  the  end  of  the 
scull  l<i  ihi-  link.  Iiy  working  which  the  scull  is  turned 
half  round,  wluir  one  or  two  other  men,  grasping  the 
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kqH  in  the  hand,  move  it  backwartls  and  forvnrda. 
The  boats  arc  Furnished  with  a  cun'ctisly  shaped  mast, 
Sited  on  ft  cro»  pkce  of  timber,  pa^sii^g  over  the  top 
of  the  central  cabin  by  means  of  two  hinges,  which 
■dnift  of  the  msHi  bdn^^  «a<i1y  lowered  aliaft  whenever 
the  boat  ha*  to  p»ss  under  bridgi^  The  nia*t  itwlf 
Is  <JouhTe»  riiing  up  from  eitlier  end  of  the  cross-beam 
jiut  alluded  to^and  meeting  in  a  point  at  the  lop.  By 
means  of  a  rope  it  ia  easily  loworcd  and  raised*  A 
jecond  and  smaller  one  work*  In  the  tnf^gcr  one,  and 
is  ralicd  occ^HiorraTly  for  tht!  purpose  oJ*  towing  the 
boat  StJch  then  w;is  onr  boat,  Wcr  started  about  one 
o'clock,  but  on  accotirrt  of  a  sfrong  headwind  got  only 
36  li  or  atntit  12  miles  from  Shanghai  that  day. 
Wc  anchored  at  Tsen-pU'dong,  a  very  noisy  and  un- 
comfo ruble  place. 

'  Early  th«!  next  morning  wr  werr  oft  ageJri,  pavwd 
a  town  called  Mln>j-*al,  76  H  from  Shan^^haf,  before 
I  had  go:  upL  About  aght  o'clock  wc  found  ounwivu 
opposite  the  departmental  city  of  Stnf;-kjang<  By 
and  by  ire  came  to  (he  neighbourhood  of  the  silk 
country.  Each  side  of  the  river  wnft  h'wd  witli  the 
tnulberry  tree,  whose  fnc  broad  green  leaf  was  ex- 
ceetllngly  pleasant  to  ihe  eye  In  the  evenint:,  about 
eight  o'clock,  we  arrived  at  Ping-hu,  When  wc  got 
alortf^ide  *o<ne  of  the  boats  at  anchor,  a  man  stepped 
out  of  one  and  asked  our  boatmen  if  we  were  peace- 
fully disposed.  On  bcini^  assured  that  all  was  right, 
he  returned,  wbhing  us  good-night.* 

TIk."  next  two  letter?^  wt-rr  Jatt-^d  fmm  iht*  place^ 
Under  date  of  April  13,  tSjS,  Gri^th  John  wrote:— 
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'  ]  don't  write  from  Shanghai,  as  on  former  occacionsi 
bLt  Irom  t'in^^hu,  which  in  upi^^rdf  of  seventy  miles 
from  ShaTii:hai  Mrs.  John,  the  boy,  and  myself  left 
Shanghai  on  March  39,  ^nd  arrived  here  on  the  3i?it 
We  have  rented  a  house  outside  the  city,  and  intend 
staying  here  for  some  months,  unless  scnl  away  by 
the  Mandarin,  or  compelled  to  leave  on  account  of 
some  other  Linloreseen  circumstance  We  have  been 
here  nearly  two  weeks,  and  U:cy  have  been  my 
happtctt  in  China.  I  am  now  in  my  clement^  and 
do  my  work  from  thu  e^rly  mormn^  Lil)  the  late 
evening  with  st  chcrrful  gpidt  and  a  buoyant  heart. 
The  morning  I  spend  in  studying  with  my  teacher, 
and  the  whole  afternoon  in  preaching  in  a  lan^e  hall 
downstairs.  My  native  assistant  and  aclf  keep  en 
preaching  every  other  day  from  about  two  o'clock 
till  about  five.  We  get  excellent  congregations,  and 
generally  very  attentive  ones.  In  the  evening  I  hold 
family  worship  with  a  goodly  number  of  ChinesSi 
about  fifteen  altogctlicr. 

'God  has  been  pleased  to  ?:mi!e  already  on  our 
efforts.  Wc  have  six  catechumens  who  profcas  a 
dcdJcd  belief  of  the  truth,  and  arc  new  under  a  course 
of  in^uuction  preparatory  to  thdr  admission  into  the 
Church.  May  Goti  grant  them  grace  to  persevere 
imto  the  end  ?  There  are  others  who  seem  to  be 
touched  by  the  truth.  Give  me  succefts,  and  my  cup 
of  joy  will  be  full     Pray  for  u& 

^  I^rd  El^ini  and  the  Prench,  RuS!uan»  and  American 
Ambassadors  had  airlved  at  Shanghai  when  I  left 
Loid  £1|^in  intentlcd  to  leave  for  Peking  un  S^^turda/ 
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l>vt  I  daresay  he  is  gone  crc  thb.  It  m  very 
questkiDabk  whether  the  Enipcror  will  i^ive  tlii^rn 
ifi1c>rv!i*w:!^  Lard  Klgin,  however,  U  (Irtrfmlnrd  to 
enforce  hU  demands,  cost  what  it  may.  \  hope  we 
an  not  going  to  have  more  lighting,  and  that  the 
Emperor  irill  wisely  yield  to  their  request  to  viiit  the 
capital.  The  Chinese  have  nothing  like  an  eidcquate 
conception  of  our  power  and  their  own  inferiority,  und 
bcncc  it  Is  possible  they  tn&y  ni«h  blindly  into  & 
deadly  war  with  the  VVeftfern  Powers.  Poor  China, 
torn  h^  intcMinc  (trifc^  and  invaded  by  a  terribly  potent 
enemy  from  without,  is  in  a  very  piUable  condition-' 
A  month  later,  on  May  ^i,  he  wrote  again  ; — 
'Our  residence  in  the  country  we  enjoy  most 
thoroiighly-  The  people  Mrem  quite  pleased  witli  our 
presence,  and  kind  In  their  way.  Wc  have?  noi  been 
left  without  some  indication  of  God's  approbation,  I 
think  our  coming  to  Pint-hu  is  of  the  Lord  We 
have  excellent  congregations  daily  in  the  afternoon. 
I  open  the  doors  at  2  r.M.,  and  continue  to  preach  to 
large  and  attentive  atidiencc.<«  alternately  wltli  my 
native  a-viiiTant  till  lietwecn  %  und  6.  I  have  bipti/ed 
ftijc,  and  have  t^vrral  rnore  in  my  catechumen  cla*;'*  as 
candidates  for  baptism.  I  should  like  to  establish  a 
dozen  or  more  stations  in  a.^  many  towns  and  cities 
over  which  1  mi^ht  exercise  a  Idnd  of  ^ncral  super- 
intendence I  think  that  staying  at  a  place  for  some 
Itmc  until  a  nucleus  of  a  chutdi  be  formed  is  better 
and  monr  satij^factory  than  paying  flying  visits  to  a 
la^e  number  of  towns  and  cities.  I  don't  Intend 
makijig  Ping-hu  my  resting>placc-     I  hope  to  be  able 
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to  (^  to  Hang-Chow  as  sooa  as  posfibie,  and  I  dwald 
like  to  make  that  dty  the  centre  of  my  c^scratkni. 
Han^-Chow  is  the  Athens  of  China,  and  in  t.ytsy 
rcK|>cct  Huch  a  place  as  a  Welshman  voold  del^fat  to 

live  at/ 

While  Griffith  John  and  other  missionaries  were 
t]iu!(  quietly  pushing  their  way  into  the  countiy, 
^atLerln^:  broadcast  Christian  literature,  prcachios 
iiicetiHantly,  disarming  prejudice,  and  gathering  in  not 
a  few  converts,  events  were  transpiring  which  were 
destined  to  make  a  very  material  and  pennanent 
change  in  the  position  of  all  foreigners  in  China. 

The  Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1S42  was  a  very 
remarkable  concession  to  have  obtained  from  China, 
and  was,  though  she  did  not  know  it  at  the  time,  the 
beginning  of  a  revolution  in  her  relations  with  the 
world,  the  full  fruit  of  which  she  has  not  yet  reaped. 
The  Treaty  was,  however^  seriously  defective  in  at 
least  two  very  important  respects;  and  it  had  no 
sooner  been  ratified  than  further  friction  arose.  This 
resulted,  in  1856,  in  a  second  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  China,  of  which  it  has  been  truly  said 
that  the  lorcha  'Arrow'  was  only  the  occasion  and 
not  the  cause.  The  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was  signed 
on  July  26,  1858,  and  ratified  by  the  signature  of 
the  Emperor  at  once.  But  the  carrying  out  of  its 
provisions,  especially  that  relating  to  the  rights  of 
foreign  Powers  to  have  immediate  access  to  the  Court 
and  the  Emperor  by  the  appointment  of  Ambassadors 
to  reside  in  Peking,  was  not  accomplished  until  1S60, 
and  then  only  after  an  act  of  outrageous  treachery  by 
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tbc  Chinctt  at  the  mouth  of  the  I'ci-ho  ri\xt  had 
moiled  in  the  capture  of  the  Taku  Torts  by  the  AltieUt 
^nd  further  scs^rc  tighting  which  ended  in  the  capture 
of  Peking  it9c1f. 

Tills  Trcfit>'  not  only  provided  for  the  opening  of 
wW  Additional  porU  as  places  of  residence  and  trade  ; 
ll  also  gave  foreigners  the  right  to  travel  And  tnde  iti 
any  part  of  the  Empire.  Christianity,  whether  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protciftant,  was  to  hnvc  toleration,  <ind  its 
profc:i?»oni  were  to  be  protected  throughout  Chinsu  The 
additional  tight  of  residence  in  other  partA  of  China  than 
the  treaty  jxjrLs  was  uitiiimtely  gained  by  ProteHtant 
O^stsionarles,  in  consequenerr  of  the  in^rrtfon  of  a 
clause  in  the  Chinese  copy  of  the  Tic^ity  with  France 
by  vhich  'It  is,  in  addition,  pcroiitted  to  French 
miwonarics  to  rent  and  purchase  land  in  all  the 
provinces,  and  lo  erect  buildings  thereon  at  pleasure.' 

GriHith  Johi^  ^t  oiicc  SAW  the  far^reiichinj^  pcisaihilities 
Involved  in  thi*  Treaty,  and  the  great  charge  it  laid 
upon  the  Church  of  Chrivt  in  the  upenin^^  for  the 
evangelisation  of  China,  On  July  30.  185^.  be  wrote 
to  Dr.  Tidman  : — 

*  The  news  which  will  reach  you  by  this  mail  cannot 
but  deeply  interest  all  ihe  friends  of  mL*&?iicin,<t  through- 
out the  whole  of  Christendom.  This  va^t  and  hoary 
Empire,  in  spite  of  her  (exclusive  jooticy,  inf1;tted  ^wide, 
and  supreme  contempt  for  all  that  is  foreign,  ha«  been 
compelled,  ior  the  (intt  time,  to  open  up  faer  hitherto 
impenetrable  territory  for  amicable  intcrcotirte  and 
hwourable  trade.  Tbc  force  of  European  power  and 
diaiactcr  baa  t>ccii  wholesomely  fdt,  and  the  superior 
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science  of  the  heretofore  dcspisscd  b^rbarJain  b  beginning 
to  be  acknowledf^cd  in  many  quarlcn,  China  no 
longer,  c\-cjt  in  her  own  cyc^  occupies  her  auumcd 
unapprofichablc  preeminence  amoni:  the  nations  of  the 
OLrth.  Nc»  Inrtgcr  can  she  look  down  from  her  lofty 
aerial  throne  witfi  disdain  &nd  commlserailon  upon 
thojGti  inuecti;  of  mankind  who  have  unfortunately  been 
bom  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  FJowcry  Land  ITie 
.ipcll  is  broken,  her  pride  is  conaidembly  humbled, 
her  high  and  haughty  Jooka  arc  being  polled  down, 
and  h*-f  true  chariictcr  and  crimlitinn  an^  lirginning  tti 
be  revvalcd  to  her  hitherto  *ihirribcrlng  consGio(]«n<?s3c 
By  the  Nankin;;  Treaty  tbe  ^ve  port»  were  thrown 
open  to  Hritish  trade  and  rcfiidenca  This  was  thought 
then  to  be  an  important  step  in  advance,  and  of 
incalculable  benefit  in  a  commercial  and  icligiou^  point 
of  view.  The  inlcriiir  fif  the  country,  however,  was 
Atill  sealed  to  the  personal  prc&cnce  of  the  foreigner, 
and  her  nnaf;ni£cent  rivent  barred  up  a^inht  hi< 
approach-  He  was  still  deemed  too  deRlcd  to  tread 
on  the  sacred  soil  of  the  Middle  Kini;;doni,  and  too 
degraded  to  mingle  with  her  heaven-born  ^ons, 

'  Since  1842  there  ha.'i  been  ^oing  on  in  the  Chtne^e 
mlfld  a  gradual  and  important  change  ;  and  thic  change 
has  been  brought  about  principaUy  by  the  devoted 
misMonary  under  the  blestinp  of  God,  That  c!a«  of 
men,  whoic  very  cxUtcncc  our  plenipotentiary  in  1S42 
[gtiored,  have  been  the  chief  means  in  removing 
Chinese  prejudice  to  tbe  extent  It  ha.n  been  removed, 
and  in  creating  confidence  and  eitcem  in  thr  Chinese 
mind     By  their  t>ooks^  their  preaching,  their  deeds  of 
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faenn-Dlciic«  and  oonsifitcnl  Christian  dcportmcnl,  they 
hAvc  done  rntidk  tow;tTdjfi  pUdng  Lhcir  n-«peclive 
nations  En  n  prxkper  and  favourable  Ughi.  At  some  of 
tbe  ports  they  liave  penetrated  the  fcrbidden  land  in 
every  direction,  dwelt  for  months  amon^  the  people, 
and  have  visted  several  of  the  mo,it  pcputou-<t  ^nd 
celebrated  cUicfl,  denouncing  their  superstitions  ftnd 
Idolatry,  and  calling  ujioti  their  sclf-iit^hteijurt  inhabitiints 
to  repent  and  believe.  It  h  true  that  in  their  first 
attGfDptfl  they  bad  to  encounter  the  frowris  of  many^ 
and  were  tn  one  or  two  cases  maltreated  ;  bui  further 
acquaintance  removed  aU  opporJtion,  and  now  they  meet 
nothing  but  Amilca  and  goodwill 

'I  will  mention  a  fact  which  wHl  illaitratc  what  I 
have  ilsited.  I  have  been  r[?sldlng  fcr  about  four 
EDonths  at  the  city  of  Ping-hu,  which  i*  about  200 
It  Crom  Shan(;hai.  My  teacher  went  to  a  person  who 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  my  preaching,  to 
borrow  money.  "  No,"  said  the  man  in  reply,  "  I  will 
not  lend  you  ',  but  if  the  forcigiL  teacher  wants  any  1  will 
gjadly  lend  him,  Exxaute  I  kncnv  he  {%  an  hntieKt  man." 
When,  a  short  time  aftrr  thU,  cfrcum^tancen  compelled 
me  to  test  hi;  sincerity,  he  advanced  all  that  was  asked, 
and  said  he  would  lend  more  moit  wi1]ins;ly  if  necdcd- 
'B«]t  the  couutiy  around  Shanehai  and  Ningpo  has 
been  gntdxully  yet  Mcadily  opening  up  tn  mlvdnnary 
Ciper^iions  through  the  persevering  cfTorls  of  misslon- 
iec  Vet  we  thank  God,  who  hax  tieen  pleased  in 
His  inscnitablc  proWdcnce  to  bring  aboat  in  a  day 
what  we  thoi^^ht  teas  of  ycar$,  li  not  centuries  n-ould 

be  required  to  aiocomplish. 
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'Thus  China  ha.^  been  opericd  almost  uncxpt 
to  tlic  iiii»fiit»u4ry,  Ihc  mc reliant,  an<l  the  man  of 
science.  Thr  cnuntry  is  virtually  in  nnr  hflndi,  and  ft 
will  be  the  fault  of  ihe  mistiooanei*  who  are  already  on 
the  field,  and  the  churches  at  licme,  if  they  don't  iBk^ 
possession  of  the  Ijind,  and  gain  a  permanent  footing 
En  the  very  heart  of  each  of  the  eighteen  provinces. 
Their  arc  tn<iny  ub-^tac]cs  in  the  way  ami  many 
diHicultfes  to  be  encountcTGd.  It  Is  ore  thing  to  have 
a  good  treaty,  and  another  thing  to  carry  It*  provisions 
into  effect.  But  that  patience  that  refuses  to  be  con- 
quered, that  diU{;erce  that  never  tires,  that  caution  that 
always  trembles,  which  were  some  of  the  finest  traits  in 
the  character  of  the  first  Protestant  apostle  to  ihc 
Chinese,  joined  with  the  Indomilable  courage  and 
gigantic  energy  of  a  Itfedhnrat,  will,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  bid  all  hostile  circamstaiiccs  cease  their  opposi- 
tion and  stjrrcnder. 

'To  carry  on  our  work  efficiently  in  China  wc  need 
two  tliiiiys-  Wc  need  A  good  staff  of  native  agents 
and  a  large  reinforcement  from  home.  It  fs  a  growing 
convlciion  among  the  mifsionaries  here,  that  if  China  U 
to  t>e  evangelised  and  converted,  it  must  be  through 
the  instrumentality  of  native  evimgelists.  It  will  be 
impossible  for  the  various  missionary  aoctetics  of 
Europe  and  America  to  send  out  men  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  supply  the  w;int:i  of  the  millions  of  China.. 
But  native  assistants  should  be  well  instmctcd^  so  as 
to  be  able  to  teach  and  defend  the  tmth  ;  Ihey  should 
have  a  thoroLigh  head  and  heart  training  ere  they  arc 
sent    forth    among    their    countrymen.      The    KomaA 
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Catholics  tuve  an  inatitutioii  :ii  Chinn  Tor  this  very 
purpose,  and.  throngk  the  native  asai&tants  who  arc 
taught  in  itr  they  arc  able  to  exercise  a  powerrul 
Influence  on  the  whole  of  the  countiy.  It  ih  vnry 
important  thai  we  should  have  a  similar  mstftution. 
J  trust  the  DiffXtors  will  gfvc  to  this  subject  due 
con^dcration, 

'  Native  Agents,  howcvGr>  will  not  do  alone.  Let 
them  be  ever  so  pTou^,  devoted,  and  active,  they  almost 
invariably  lack  prudence  &iiJ  nivthod,  A  fciirign 
teacher  is  pssmtiat  to  ]cnd  and  nupyrintend.  For 
aoght  we  see  at  present,  Chfna  for  Age^  yet  to  conie 
will  not  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  guiding  hand  of 
the  foreign  missionary, 

'  I  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  Dircctora  arc  prepared 
to  adopt  mea&ure5  Tor  the  purpoMs  of  iocicasirjg  tha 
number  of  thcit  Chinese  inUsionarlcs.  May  Cod  raise 
up  men  of  burning  Teal,  deep  plely,  and  ardent  lovel 
The  teas,  the  silka,  ainl  the  cotton  of  China  will  doubt- 
less wean  many  n  merchant  from  the  joya  of  home 
and  the  charma  of  his  native  land.  Her  towering 
mouEitainSi  wide  spread  plains,  placid  lakcsj  magniliccnt 
Hvrr$  ami  lovi^ly  laudncap&i,  will  attr.ict  iind  allure  the 
lover  of  science  and  nature.  But,  oh.  will  not  her  four 
hundred  millionit  of  imnu)rtal  souls,  i^ho  perish  for  the 
lack  of  that  knowledge  which  every  student  in  our 
colleges  poas&'ESCS,  for  that  bread  of  life  which  Ihcy 
have  *o  frocly  partaken  of.  induce  many  a  God-fearing 
and  a  CtKl'lovin^  youni;  man  to  ?iay,  "  Hen:  am  I, 
send  me"?' 

In  a  letter  written  Co  Mr.  Jacob  a  fortnight  latei'. 
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sdt«r  deycribtng  tbe  change  wMch  had  timely  taktn 
place  [r  the  attitude  of  th«  offidalt,  Gfiffidi  Jolm  t^y%  :— 

'  Tbc  country  b  in  our  hands^  and  it  will  be  oof 
huh  if  wc  don't  fl:ate  a  pcnruincnt  footing  in  Ac  tcry 
hevt  of  each  prorinoc;  The  k^h  luvc  been  broken, 
and  a  wide  door  hai  been  flung  open  to  the  Chitaian 
CboKK  May  God  be  f!c3£cd  co  rake  up  n>en  of 
bamiog  zeaJ,  intense  det'ocion,  atkd  deep  piety  for  this 
hiHll 

■  t  am  Ai^xiouA  to  B;ct  Car  £rtto  tlie  Intenor  u  sooa 

as  possible^     Vr'berc  Providence  may  lead  me,  I  dosift\ 

• —  ■ 

KnOV. 

It  was  not  wry  long  before  he  gave  prwrHcal  tfiect 
to  this  resolve  to  get  avay  into  the  fnterior.  In  the 
bcg:inn1iig  of  October  we  find  him  &tartiog  from 
Shanghai  on  a  long  and  adventurous  trip  alonff  the 
Grand  Canal.  He  Mnt  a  \*c/x  interesting  actount  of 
this  tnp  to  the  Tendon  Miuiorijiry  Society  on  his 
return.     In  It  he  said  : — 

'  tn  compary  with  iry  friend  Mr  Lea,  from  Amoy, 
and  two  other  missionaries,  I  Mt  Sltan;;hai  on  October 
$,  1858,  with  the  ^icwofvialting  flit  the  cities  and  towna 
alon^  the  banks  of  the  Grand  Canal  as  far  &s  the 
Vcllow  River.  Most  of  these  towns  had  never  been 
vlidted  by  a  Protestant  mtnionnry.  On  account  of  the 
exciuslrc  policy  of  the  Got-crnmentr  no  foreigners  had 
been  able  cfitnfy  to  journey  on  this  route  far  beyond 
Su-Chow,  In  subordination  to  our  pdnmry  object, 
viz.  that  of  preaching  and  distributing  books,  wc  were 
anxiuu^  to  a:^cetlaiti  what  clianj;e»  hod  bccu  wniu^^ht 
hy  the  important  event  which  had  jtist  tnin^pircdi  and 
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how  far  the  country  ir>  this  direction  wac  open  to 
mfesionary  operations. 

■Wc  found  ounclvcs  the  next  morning  aaillnif 
along  the  Grand  Can^l.  Thi^  cuiat  i%  650  milct 
in  length,  And  Is  divided  Into  lhr«^  ]>aTt£»  which  were 
conatructoct  by  three  diflenrnt  dynasties.  By  meanit 
of  it»  and  the  rivers  wbJch  flow  Into  It,  an  almotit 
entire  vvater  commarucation  in  completed  ;icrosf&  the 
comtry  from  Peking  to  Canton,  fictwctn  the  YcJEow 
River  and  the  Vang-tac,  it  is  earned  oyer  nn  artiHcial 
mound  of  earth  kept  together  by  walla  of  stone,  upon 
the  liability  uf  wlilch  (he  H^tfety  uf  ■tc%'cr^1  Iowtia  a^id 
dtfcs  dcprnd«.  Though  nrt  to  be  ronparpd  at  a 
vork  of  art  with  canaU  existing  in  the  We»t,  yet, 
even  to  this  day,  there  is  no  work  in  Asia  which  can 
compare  with  it,  and  when  first  completed  Uxro  was 
none  equal  to  it  in  the  world. 

'On  the  ciinal  thcic  are  do:^cns  </  custom -h(Pti»M, 
wllOSe  principal  object  sorrms  to  he  to  ^py  oiil  and 
apprehend  snsplcfoua  characters.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  it  HuXx-Kw^o^  about  ten  miles  beyond 
Su-Chow,  Travellcnt  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
avoiding  it  by  taking  a  circdloua  route*  and  the  few 
who  have  had  the  audacity  t(>  attempt  it  h<ivc  been 
summarily  turned  back.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
no  cooner  was  the  presence  of  our  Weitem  Uvbaiiana 
made  known  than  the  Ijoat  which  lies  acnw*  the  cana) 
waa  swunf;  round  and  a  highway  opened  ttcfore  us. 
Immediately  after  passing  another  custom -house  at 
the  otl>cr  end  of  the  town,  one  of  the  officials  stepped 
out.  crying  at    the   very  ifitch   of  his  voice,  "Stop  I 
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what  boal  is  ih&l?  Who  have  >'0u  inside?"  He 
wnfl  told  that  thc>'  were  forcigncri  (tvm  Shanghai, 
"  Arc  llicy  merchants?  Have  they  any  mcrchandiic?" 
"  Nu,"  iaakI  1,  "  we  aru  jjrL-3ch<^rs  ;  (HJf  only  tibjL-ct  Li  lt> 
preach  and  distributo  book*."  The  hearing  hi*  own 
langua^  «poken  seemed  to  conciliate  and  excite 
confidenoe*  HavinR  wnttcn  our  namcR  and  given 
away  a  few  books,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  in 
peace.  Thus,  whfit  would  have  been  impossible  two 
3rears  ago,  was  accompli-^licd  wUh  ttic  most  [lerfect 
case  at  thi*A  timr. 

'We  next  came  to  Chang* chow 'fu,  ihe  preaeni 
residence  of  the  Governor-General,  This  i^  a  large  and 
populous  cJty.  Marco  Polo  mentions  it  as  one  of  those 
he  called  at  on  his  way  from  Kamhahi»  or  Peking,  aod 
spcakn  o(  It  as  being  then  "a  gicat  and  noble  city.** 
Rice  U  grown  here  in  abundance,  and  the  celebrated 
green  dye  Tree  seems  to  be  largely  cultivated.  Here 
again  we  found  our  course  Irlerrupted  by  a  strong 
chain  drawn  across  the  canal.  The  custom-house 
people  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  litter  consternation 
by  our  sudden  appearance,  and  hardly  knew  what  to 
do  or  sfty  when  they  Icarnl  Uul  I'l  was  our  iulentfoa 
to  cross  the  Yang-tse,  After  much  ijui^tioring  and 
talking  we  tvere  distinctly  told  that  we  mu^t  not 
proceed  furtlicr  that  rij^ht.  Evidently  they  wished  to 
Icarn  the  mind  of  their  superiors  in  the  ciCy  before 
acting  cither  in  the  one  way  or  the  other. 

'Early  on  the  following  morning  the  chain  was 
retniiveJ  ami  tjur  l]o;it!i  (n^nnrltttl  to  pa**  on.  The 
chief  man  would  have  us  believe  that  he  was  deeply 
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concerned  lor  our  salety;  that  in  these  troublesome 
times  it  would  be  dangeroiu  to  trftvcl  by  night ;  and 
hence  the  reason  why  «x  were  detained  till  the  monitnE, 
No  ioon«r  did  wc  arrive  at  the  next  city,  T.in-Yafig, 
than  two  milftHry  Mandarins  came  on  board  our  boat 
to  inquire  into  out  cbarACter  and  object.  They 
examined  our  boolcs  very  minutely  an<J  said,  '*Wc 
perceive  your  object  ih  to  exhort  the  people  to  turn 
from  the  bad  and  follow  the  (jood.**  Then  wc  had  a 
long  conversntior  on  the  state  of  the  coimtry  m  general 
and  the  doings  of  the-  rebels  in  ^arlii:u1ar.  Wc  were 
told  that  the  whu^e  aitintry  Iieyotul  Ihr-  tivtr  wiw  in 
commotion,  and  that  largr  and  important  cltfe^  were 
In  hourly  dnnt;er  of  falling  into  the  hfiod?;  of  the 
Nienfei  or  l-ilehcr^.  In  vain  did  they  brlnp-  to  bear 
upon  us  all  the  force  of  Chinese  logic  and  eloquence 
for  the  purpose  of  iiidudng  us  to  return.  Tlity  were 
diiCJDCtly  loki  that  wc  were  detcrminctt  to  proceed  on 
our  Jotifney  until  wc  found  furlbcr  progrr^s  Impossible. 
'On  the  morning  of  tlie  following  day,  which  was 
the  Sabbath,  the  literary  Mandarin  came  in  full  state, 
attended  by  a  lai^c  retinue,  to  pay  hia  compliments. 
He  wad  very  affable  and  communicative.  He  told  us 
that  we  might  proceed  on  the  following  morning,  and 
that  he  would  send  a  boat  along  with  u&  to  the  next 
station^  both  to  accumj^uny  :md  protect  us.  Afrer  he 
bad  left  we  had  an  En^^lish  service  in  the  open  air. 
Probably  this  wok  the  first  time  that  prayer  had  been 
offered  ap  to  the  tnic  God  from  thia  spot  and  His 
praises  sung>  The  id)  seemed  more  5;icrcd  iiud  the 
bieikveii»  mon:  divine,  the  foiuicf  bavubg  been  hallowed 
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by  the  specisl  presence  of  tlw  Almighty,  srul  Uic  Ultcr 
by  the  hcArtfi;]!  ai^K  of  His  humble  ^rvanls  on  betuil 
of  tbc  jKmhing  million.^  of  China.  The  cxpamh'S 
heavens  above,  the  ricli  soil  spread  out  before  U9,  the 
lo^y  hills  tovrcring  in  the  diU^inci:;  togcthcf  with  the 
profound  stilTfit*?<  of  raturtr,  all  cuiiiiplnAl  to  impress 
UK  solemnly  with  the  majesty  and  lovclint^sfi  of  the 
Dcit>-  whom  w«  were  adoring — an  hour,  this,  never  to 
be  forgotten.  In  the  morning  and  afternoon  my  native 
Assistant  And  myself  preached  to  lar^c  con$^gation5i 
The  people  were  remarkably  quiet  and  docilcn 

'  Late  in  t]tc  afternoon  uur  Mandarin  friend  sent  us 
a  large  present  of  cake?;  ;md  dishes  prepared  in  the 
hiFfhest  style  of  the  Chinese  culinary  art  Sext 
morning  Ave  sent  him  our  cards,  iA-ith  a  present  of 
books  and  some  foreign  articles  that  we  hod  brought 
with  u».  Dr.  Hobson'5  medical  and  scientific  wortcs 
look  hh  fancy  mightily,  a^  well  as  thai  of  otbus,  to 
whom  Cdpjcs  were  presented.  After  this  he  sent  us 
another  present  of  tea,  dates,  and  cakes.  Thus  we 
were  treated  by  these  officials  very  cordially  and  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality. 

*  At  Tan  du  wc  had  an  opportunity  of  preaching 
and  distribution!;  a  goodly  number  of  bookn.  The 
people  here  arc  very  quiet  and  inoffcnTiivc.  Of  course, 
they  called  us  deviU,  white  devils,  and  foreign  deviU, 
bat  k  means  nothing  on  the  lips  of  the  cemmvn  people 
in  this  pan  of  the  country ;  ihey  don't  seem  to  know 
what  ebe  to  call  us,  As  J  was  passing  alon^,  fri^Lnc; 
aw&y  books  at  thia  place,  1  heard  one  woman  sayinfr 
to  her  companion   who   waa    stcinding    by,  "Behold I 
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real  ilc\-fl  "  ;  ihat  K  he  h  ;i  d«vl!  or  ;i  forcigiwr,  and 
noc  a  lonf[*bairccl  rebo).  The  miHlary  Mandarin  of 
Tan-du,  *i«  well  a«  Tan-Vang,  cnme  to  rbJt  us,  and 
treated  Uft  %«r>'  k:ndly. 

^  Ir  rciiirn^iig,  wc  (00k  o  south  •westerly  coii/^  and 
prcachctl  la  sttvcrM  cities  which  haul  nt^vcr  hccti  visttrd 
before  On  our  way  hcjmc-  wr  callrd  at  the  populom 
city  of  Su-Oiow,  h  is  interesting*  to  witoes*  the  great 
ch^nf^  which  haj  been  going  011  here  vitice  Mr< 
EdkJns  and  myaclf  visited  the  place,  about  a  year  aiMl 
a  half  1^0,  Then  we  could  not  enter  th«  city  but 
clandcslincly,  and  wciG  lutiieil  back  when  we  attempted 
It  openly.  At  present  Su-Chuw,  with  it»  nearly  two 
milh'ons  of  human  beings.  i$  just  3B  open  as  any  of  the 
cJticfi  in  tlie  Unmcdiate  neif^hbourhood  of  Slianghai. 

'  At  the  beautiful  city  of  Hantr-Chow.  T^  Har/Afy 
Parat/ut,  according  to  the  Chincac  suyin^.  Mr.  Lea 
aiKl  myrolf  «pent  four  days.  Wc  entered  the  cily 
openly,  prvachtxl  daily,  and  dl^irlbulL'd  books  fret-ly^ 
without  hindrance.  Not  long  «ince,  a  niisfiion^ry,  who 
ventured  to  defile  this  sacn^d  soil  with  hia  polluted 
feet,  was  summoned  before  the  Mnndnriti,  and  »cnt 
back  to  Shanghai  under  an  escort  On  this  occasion 
t^o  one  in  authority  ankcd  us  whence  we  were,  whither 
wc  were  gorng,  or  what  wa»  our  object/ 

Two  brief  ufps  of  a  special  character  were  under- 
taken early  in  1859,  the  report  of  which  is  made 
exlrtmcly  interesting  by  descriptions  of  what  the 
traveller  «aw : — 

'On  tlic  2J?tt  Mafch  I    left   Shanghai  for    Kwun- 
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Shan  and  Su-Chow.  As  the  departmental  examination 
W&3  being  held  at  KwunSh^n  at  the  time,  I  took  with 
me  1500  cupiE^  of  the  New  Tcslameiit,  500  a)|jicc 
cif  the  complete  Bihle,  and  n  largp  numbrr  of  tract*. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  examination 
there  were  no  less  than  lO.coo  students.  Among 
them  were  twt>  of  the  membem  of  our  Church,  both  of 
whoM:  names  stood  high  on  tiic  list  Mr.  River,  who 
»  our  mn^  cflRcient  nalive  agent,  and  withal  a  very 
humblc-mindrH  ChH-^tian,  came  off  wilh  flyfng  colours. 
It  was  plea^tnj;:  to  observe  on  hl«  return  to  Shanghai 
how  Itttic  he  vr^%  eintcd  with  hm  lace  success.  Ha 
seemed  to  feel  more  than  ever  the  hollowness  of  those 
honours  which  flow  from  fame- ^ celling,  and  the  dimncsa 
of  alt  earthly  \i\ovy  com^Jatcd  with  the  glory  whtch 
rfiall  be  revealed  to  the  children  of  God,  Among  The 
vtndems  there  were  many  fine,  intellectnal,  mentally 
and  physically  robust-looking  men.  None  of  them, 
however,  5ccmcd  to  look  beyond  the  present  world. 
Fame  is  as  the  goal  of  tlicir  highest  ambition ;  thb 
absorbs  all  their  enei^ics,  and  >5  pursued  with  supreme 
earnestnc^-  Whilst  ihcy  received  mc  very  courteously, 
they  trpfttL'd  my  mt^ss^gi:  with  p:frfcct  indifference. 
To  them  the  doctrine  of  human  depravity  was  rank 
heterodoxy;  the  doctrine  of  the  Cross  foolishness; 
and  that  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  an  idle 
tale.  Many  of  them  received  our  books  and  promised 
to  read  them, 

'  From  Kwun-!^han  wr  pmci*ei!eil  to  Su-Chow,  where 
I  spent  some  dap  In  preaching  and  distributing  t>ooks. 
At    the    BuddhUt,  Taoitt,   and    Confucian    temples  a 
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htin(!rcd«  and  somrtimos  ihousinds.  At  these  points 
the  citEiens  aisembte  daily  to  enjoy  a  quiet  cup  of  tea, 
and  3  talk  otct  the  news  of  the  day-  The  cnomeot 
a  forct;^cr  makct  hi*  appearance,  up  iijoe*  the  ihoul» 
"  The  white  devil  h  come ! "  Tlic  diat,  htmever 
mtcn?(ting,  U  imnirHljatrly  brr^cn  tip ;  the  lu^hly 
flavoured  lea  U  unhcsiiatlngly  Toi^akcn  ;  and  the 
miMionary  in  Icih  than  five  mitititcN  ta  r*unoui\dtd  fay 
hundreds  of  pawng  cftizcns.  Vou  wtJl  be  pleased  to 
learn  that  wc  have  been  enabled  to  ealabti-ih  a  station 
in  the  very  hcait  of  thta  populotu  city.  On  February 
[D^  135S,  1  lell  Sh4j]}^tifii  with  thr;  vic^w  of  Irying  to 
get  a  house  at  Su-Chovr,  where  I  might  stay  two  or 
three  month*  with  a  native  a^rt,  and  faiHy  cominence 
tbc  vrork.  It  was  In  rain  we  tried  to  induce  any  one 
to  let  hi»  hou3c  to  a  foreign  teacher  They  had  fio 
objection  to  a  foreigner  as  such,  but  dreaded  the 
conxequencei  of  doing  no  without  the  j>ermiMrifjn  of  the 
Mandftria  Though  I  failed  to  secure  st  place  for 
[ny%e]f,  t  bad  no  difficulty  in  fiettinf:  a  place  for  the 
nath«  auistant  where  he  might  preach  and  iDCCt 
[nquiTCn. 

'  On  my  present  visit  1  wns  eheered  with  the  fact 
that  a  few  had  been  brought  under  retigioui  inictniet»^ 
and  that  ihcy  were  assembling  on  the  Lord's  day  to 
read  God's  word  and  »In{;  His  praises.  They  had 
already  made  conaidcrnblc  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  arid  they  resolved  to  make  a  puUic 
professton  of  their  faith  as  soon  as  1  should  think 
them  I!l 
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']  vikitcd  HanC'Chow  witb  4000  copks  of  the 
New  Testament.  This  city  i»  jtmly  cdebr^ccd 
the  nutnem  of  ito  alrj^  the  [ovclliic&s  t>(  its  situation, 
the  beauty  of  ihc  ^iirrcmmling  ^cmrry,  ihr  mmbrr  and 
mtgniftccnce  of  iu  monaslerio,  and  the  urbanity  of  its 
citixcni*  To  tlic  Chinese  student  Hang-Chow  ts 
cU-uJc  ^round^  It  lit  intcrestinfr  to  observe  how  a 
CluiiAfnttD':!  pule  check  will  begin  to  glow  and  hu  eyes 
dance  sa  he  nuittcr^  »omr,  fine  claMicnl  passages  that 
an*  iug^cstcrf  to  his  mind  by  the  varied  objrtta  that 
Attract  hi»  attention.  Almost  every  «pot  has  tieen 
consecrated  by  the  richest  GfTufliorfi  of  the  Oriental 
muse. 

*  1  arrived  juftt  In  time  to  witness  the  annual 
celebration  of  Kwan-ym'fl  birthday.  One  of  her  mast 
famous  temples  is  that  of  Yien-Shuh  at  Hang-Chow. 
During  tht«  festival,  which  cammeneed  on  the  t9th  of 
Che  second  moon  and  continues  for  ^f\y  days,  thousands 
go  from  all  parts  of  Chc-kiang  and  the  neighbour- 
ing provinces  to  olTcr  at  this  shrine.  Long  ere  the 
smiling  nioni  has  tipped  the  surrounding  hills  with 
gold,  the  priests  (fif  whom  tlicrc  arc  abuul  5CXI 
!>cUin|{injj  lo  iliis  innnasli-ry)  msy  be  heard  rhanting 
their  orisona,  and  tliis  Is  continued  to  the  depths  of  the 
still  night.  Candlec  burn  irccsiiantLy  on  the  Altar, 
and  clouds  of  incense  continue  lo  ascend. 

'On  my  way  home  from  the  temple  I  met  a  man 
with  a  large  serpent  lying  over  his  shoulder.  I  asked 
him  whal  was  hi^  object  in  carrying  that  tonthsomc 
creatUTc  at>out  ? 

' "  To  sell  it,"  wa<  the  answer. 
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•"What  could  apctsondo  withitwcrehc  tobuy  il?" 

'"Oh/  wdil  hc,"hcml[;lii  accumuUlc  a  va^l  Him>urit 
of  merit  hy  rdeacfng  it  from  its  prt^ic-rii  fohfrry." 

'•Btit  what  merit  would  there  be  In  saving  the  life 
of  9uch  a  bcas;!  i^  that } " 

'"  It  baa,"  said  he,  "a  hLiman  soul  just  like  yourtclf, 
aj>d  hence  it  would  be  an  fict  of  :;ircot  merit  to  save  it" 

'Then  I  loamcd  that  on  the^e  festival  occasions  it 
b  common  for  thw*c  of  ibc  Uwcr  sort  in  tum  ihc 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis  to  ihcir  pccimiary  ad  vantage. 
They  catch  serpent*  and  other  noxious  creaturcK  to 
tcJI ;  and  many  of  Uie  most  devout  buy  them  and  let 
thcro  go,  sincerely  believing  that  by  30  doing  they  may 
be  releasing  a  deceased  relative  or  a  dear  old  friend 
from  present  misery,  and  jxis^ibtc  death. 

'The  Sing-yun  Monastery  Is  the  largest  at  Hang* 
Chow,  and  is  of  magtiificert  dimensions.  At  the 
entrance  there  U  an  inscription  stating  that  the 
worshipper  here  is  only  a  foot  from  the  Western  Heaven 
—the  spirit  home  of  the  devout  Buddhlat.  In  the 
ruck  around  tlic  temple  hundreds  of  ligures  are  cut, 
leprescnting  BcKldhisattwa^,  Dcvai,  aitd  other  divinities. 
I  waa  led  by  a  prfeit  into  a  cave  In  wMch  he  pointed 
out  an  aperture  admitting;  a  ray  of  li^hr  from  the  top. 
The  cav«  on  this  account  l«  called  "the  cave  into 
which  one  thread  of  light  enters,"  The  priest  told  me 
that  If  I  would  only  look  up  I  ^ould  behold  the 
smiling  face  of  [Buddha.  I  looked  and  *ntjircd,  bu(  to 
no  purpose ;  I  siippo^  my  faith  was  not  quftc  strong 
enough.  My  tead^er,  however^  though  a  very  Kcn»btc 
man  and  nc<iuainted  with  the  Christian  doctrine,  was 
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rather  Inclined  to  believe  that  he  saw  sotnothmf*  very 
much  Ukc  a  fhcc 

'One  of  the  priests  received  mc  very  cotxlially  and 
showed  mc  all  thnt  was  to  be  fcen<  He  led  mc  into 
one  hiill  comAinitii^  500  life-sij-ed  ^ilt  figures  repicscnt- 
jag  di«clp!e-s  cf  Buddha  who  are  delivered  from 
melcmpsychcrais.  Among  them  were  ihe  deceased 
cmperora  of  the  present  dynasty.  The  hall  U  a  fine 
UrKe  buiJdm^.  with  lights  so  arTanti:ed  as  to  present 
each  row  in  clear  view* 

'  In  the  Gicat  Buddha  Mixiustciy  an  immense  image* 
of  Ruddha  ix  cut  out  of  soltd  ruck,  meaiiuring  4S 
feet  from  *honWor  to  shoiildcr  The  nose  Is  7  feet, 
long,  and  the  other  j^rts  are  of  proportional  siic 
At  the  Chau-king  Monastery  1  witnessed  for  Uw  first 
time  an  examination  of  candidatea  for  the  priesthood. 
They  were  twenty-two  In  number,  and.  like  most  of  the 
Buddhist  pricMs  of  Ihc  iircscnt  day,  looked  the  picttire 
of  inanity.  The  public  examination  consi^sted  in  going 
through  a  few  chants,  genuflections,  prostrations,  and 
in  an:iwartn^  a  few  questions.  They  all  passed  their 
examinations  creditably,  and  were  to  be  oidained  on 
the  7lh  of  the  fourth  moon.  They  arc  ict  apart  by 
burning  half-a-do^^n  or  more  dents  on  the  forc*paft  of 
their  shaven  liead<i.  The  abbot  takes  as  many  sticks 
of  baming  tncenee  a^  there  arc  mark^  to  be  mftdc.  and 
places  them  on  the  head  of  the  candidate  so  as  to  form 
a  square  or  an  oblong.  These  are  left  to  burn  Into  the 
skin,  and  thtis  the  dents  arc  made.  He  is  now  a 
Bikshit  or  a  Mendicant,  because  he  begs  food  foi  the 
body  and  tnstiuction  for  the  mind.     He  la  very  proud 
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of  Ibeie  markt  on  his  bead,  m  proofs  th;tt  he  ts  no 
lonc^  a  laic,  but  a  consecrated  person,  and  A&  auch 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  til  the  OnAcu  On  my 
way  hocnc  to  Sbanghai  3  met  others  who  had  juit 
receivod  ofdinatloo  at  Sung-hwo  MonFL-stcr/,  not  Tar 
rram  Shanghai.  E  w^*i  told  that  an  unusual  number 
hsd  entered  the  prict^thood  thb;  year,' 

It  must  have  be>en  In  April  tZ$g  th^t  Griffith 
John  paid  that  Kocond  visit  to  Ping-hu  from  the 
acoMint  of  which  a  description  of  the  mode  of  tfavcllm£ 
haa  already  been  quoted.  The  iitory  of  this  trip 
eontatn<(  the  fn^t  definite  statement  in  his  Ci]rre.4{xnitU 
cnce  regarding  the  prrvalencr  of  and  the  injury 
whjeh  was  being  done  in  the  country  by  opium- 
amoktng.  The  statement  is  import;! nt  on  several 
grounds. 

'  At  Ko-pu  1  paid  a  viait  to  an  old  priest  who  hud 
very  kindly  a  year  ii|;ij  permitted  me  to  »lccp  in  the 
temples  I  took  Mrs.  John  to  sec  my  old  domicile^ 
whidi  I  found  oecupied  b>'  three  Chinamen.  Among 
other  articles  that  were  lying  about  tvaa  an  opium 
pjpei  tampi  etc,  which  proved  that  they  were  opium- 
smokers.  1  remonstrated  with  them, '  but  to  no 
purppw. 

"This  opiiun- smoking  is  the  curse  of  China.  The 
emaciated  and  ghantty  ;ij>pc:iT;Liice  of  ihece  poor 
creatures  is  heart -sJeken  in g.  The  Chinese,  tliough 
quick,  are  wanting  in  moral  courage ;  they  fall  almost 
witliout  exception  into  this  stTong  temptation*  From 
the  Emperor,  through  all  ranks  and  poititions,  down 
to  the  rery  piiurtTst   be^^-ar^  dm   peniidoufi  hahit    Is 
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practised.  The  Emperor  himself  is  feportcd  to  bo  an 
opium -s in akcr,  and  so  was  his  predecessor  T&o  Kwflng. 
The  Mandarins  smoke  perhaps  more  than  an/  oUicr 
chuct  of  U;e  community.  Ten  or  ^ftcCn  ycATs  ago  no 
one  darc  smoke  publicly  \  ho  had  to  steal  his  whifT  in 
a  lockcd-up  room  or  in  a  dark  cell.  THi*  was  not  only 
the  eflfect  of  fear,  but  also  Bhartte;  the  opium  smoker 
was  regarded  not  only  aj  a  viofator  of  the  \n,vf  of  hts 
country,  but  also  as  low  and  T>a.*«c,  a  scif-mLirdcrcr,  and 
undutiful.  The  stigma  with  which  he  wa^  branded  1^ 
bJs  fellow -countfy men  was  the  mo«  powerful  means 
to  check  its  progress. 

'  But  not  withstanding  all  this,  the  practice  has  mado 
rapid  strides ;  at  present  dcni  arc  opened  in  broad 
daylight  in  every  street,  and  arc  frequented  from  the 
early  morning  till  the  late  evening.  The  shame  if 
taken  away  by  the  universality  of  ihc  practice:  The 
opium  habit  is  one  of  the  ^ealeat  barriers  to  tiie 
progress  of  the  Gospel  in  China.  Thoufjh  the  Chinese 
have  not  the  moral  courage  to  with.^t&nd  the  temptation* 
yet  they  have  ihe  sagacity  to  perceive  the  Inconsistency 
of  a  n^ticn  in  presenting  to  them  the  word  irf"  lift;  with 
the  one  hard,  and  a  poisonous,  lifc-dcslroying  drug 
with  the  other.  In  reply  to  our  app(^;i1s  they  often 
say,  ''Take  awny  the  opium  fir^t,  and  then  we  will 
believe  tn  your  amccrily/  This  is  a  fearfully  black 
hpot  on  our  country.  God  grant  that  it  may  s|jccdily 
be  vure|>t  away/ 

These  excursions  to  places  with  which  he  wa» 
familiar,  and  where  regular  work  had  now  been  be^n 
by  the    London    Miasionary    Society    Minion    or    by 
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others,  vrcrc  nccoaaiy  for  the  purpose  of  cnconraging 
oattve  workers  and  helping  forward  ihc  work.  Two 
more  long  journeys  whith  were  undcrti^ken  avtiw«^I!y 
(or  cxplrir^Ltory  |>ttrpiiics  brinng  to  thU  period  of  hts 
hiitov)-.     To  use  his  own  wordd  :^- 

^  I  hope  to  be  able  to  make  one  or  two  trips  into 
the  northern  and  western  provinces  for  the  purpose  of 
6x11^1;;  on  one  or  two  centra]  points  for  miA^^ionary 
slationj^  It  is  tbe  desire  of  my  heart  to  labour  in 
Ujc  rcjjJons  beyond  II  rc!iiminfi  lo  be  aecn  whclhcr  il 
ift  pTACticxblc  or  not.  May  the  grckt  Hc^d  of  the 
Cburch  guide  us  all  and  Lead  us  where  we  imy  be 
mcMt  useful  in  promoiirg  His  ^^ory  in  the  salvation 
of  men.' 

The  Nt>fik  CktHa  Htraid  in  July  J  859  contained  a 
k)fig  and  interesting  account  of  a  trip  to  the  Yellow 
River  from  tlic  pen  of  Mr.  John,  the  first  of  many 
contributions  sent  to  that  and  olhcr  papers.  In 
company  with  the  Rev.  William  Muirhe:id,  he  went 
by  boat  up  the  Grand  Canal  ^  far  as:  Tfting-kiang-pu, 
a  dty  on  the  bank  of  the  former  bed  of  the  Vcllow 
River,  upwards  of  300  miles  irom  Shanghai.  The 
expedition  was  accompli^cd  in  perfect  niifety,  and 
without  any  opposition  or  »igii  of  hostility  until  they 
reached  the  fanhcst  ^diaX.  Tlicre  ihey  found  thctn- 
seh-es  the  object  of  nn  small  concern  and  suspicion  by 
the  officials,  and  deemed  it  advisable  to  return.  They 
preached  and  distributed  books  without  hindrance 
everywhere;  and  had,  with  one  cxccptif)n,  quiet  jtnd 
attentive  audiences.  The  following  extracts  refer  to 
the  most  sinking  ex[ieTiences  of  the  journey  :-~ 
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'Jumi  S. — We  iurtved  early  ihU  morning  at  the 
dietrict  city  of  Kiang-yin.  This  city,  which  is  situated 
on  the  ruulhern  banlc  of  the  Vs^Tig-tse,  lies  about  a 
too  H  to  the  north  of  Wu-sih.  'Flic  dcpArtmcntal 
cxaminadon  bcmj^  licid  here,  we  were  aiixiou»  to  viMt 
tlic  placid  with  copies  of  the  ScHiitures  ard  other 
Christi;in  books.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  examination  no  lc«s  than  3000  students  were 
expected  to  attend.  After  speaking  for  a  length  of 
time  to  a  lar^c  number  of  literati,  one  of  them  became 
very  n^uch  excited*  Hia  face  coloured  up,  and  his 
whole  frame  b^an  to  a.^3urie  a  threatening  attitude. 
Taking!  no  noikc  of  what  he  said  or  tJid,  1  walked 
quietly  away  at  the  end  uf  my  discourse.  By  and  by 
I  heard  a  good  deal  of  nolae  behind  mc,  and,  turning 
around,  \  saw  my  friend  with  two  or  three  more  doing 
their  utmost  to  excite  the  ire  of  the  populace.  I  tried 
to  pacify  lhcni»  but  to  no  purpose;  they  grew  more 
^nd  mnrc  furinu^  and  the  ringleader,  shutting  hiA  fi>t^ 
threatened  to  'Strike. 

'  Having  learnt  from  the  expcrence  of  other*  that 
in  such  cases  the  least  manifestation  of  fear  is  as 
dangerous  as  heedless  temerity,  I  walked  along  very 
leisurely,  leaving  them  to  follow  as  long  as  they  might 
think  fit.  Then  they  began  to  cry  out  tliat  I  was  not 
a  foreigner,  but  a  lun^-li^ired  rebel  in  disguise*  [  told 
them  that  I  was  an  Errglishman,  which  word,  uttered 
with  considerable  empha-^i^,  jind  I  may  «ay  national  prid^ 
made  some  of  them  turn  pale.  Thcic  ia  magic  power 
in  this  wofdp  Bgo  Rcmanus  sum  ne\«r  carried  with 
it  a  greater  moral  force  or  a  more  profound  meaning 
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chat)  *  I  jun  an  Enf^lUhinan ''  dees  at  the  present 
QOtncnt  in  China.  One  of  the  most  excttod,  however^ 
Aratchcd  my  cap  and  examined  tt  very  minutely. 
Whilst  my  travelling  companion,  on  accc^uat  uf  hi.<t 
l^ht  hiiir,  Hght  e>"es,  and  a  somewhat  rucWy  counte- 
raoce,  fs  set  down  at  the  ftr^t  glance  for  a  barbarian  of 
the  first  Btamp,  and,  for  anght  1  Icnow^  nc\%r  imagined 
to  be  anything  besides  ;  1,  on  the  contrary,  on  account 
cf  the  opposite  qualities,  am  sometimes  atijpcctcd  of 
being  a  irui-\xfi\\  though  degraded  CdeUiai.  1  ibuic^ht 
It  prudent  U>  inform  the  Ma.iidann  uf  Ihe  iiAvX<  of  The 
aw.  He  sent  one  of  the  Ya-men  people  Instantly  to 
inform  me  that  strict  ordern  had  been  fient  to  all  the 
coostables  to  i;ec  to  it  that  forcit^ncrs  were  properly 
treated  and  in  no  way  mokited 

'  Wc  arrived  early  in  the  morning  at  llic  towns  of 
Kwan-lmg  and  Vcn-kk-M.  At  both  place*  the  people 
were  vcrj"  fpiirt,  and  liJttencd  to  what  we  had  to  tell 
tlk^m  ivith  much  attention.  At  another  lown,  Kl 
Kian^-si,  i  believe  c%*eTy  man.  woman,  and  child  came 
out  to  have  a  look  at  us.  They  were  [greatly  astonished 
to  hear  their  own  language  gpokcn  by  foreigners.  They 
were  far  too  much  excited,  and  intent  upon  gazing  on  our 
xtranj^e  features  and  examining  our  still  stran^'er-lonVing 
clothes,  to  unrfcnctand  much  of  our  prc-iiching.  They 
will  be  better  preirarcd  for  the  next  who  may  visit  them. 

'We  reached  the  town  of  Hwang*kow  late  in  the 
evening,  where  we  passed  the  night  Tbotich  late,  our 
arrival  was  soon  made  known,  and  in  a  few  miitutca 
the  npjkjctite  shore  was  lined  wltli  hundieds  of  aiixiou* 
spectators. 
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'  13, — Spent  the  morning  In  preaching  at  Klang- 
yia  Among  the  thousands  who  crowcleti  after  us  we 
observed  riiAny  rich  artd  ^veU-cducatcd  looking;  mcn< 
The  appearance  of  thb  people  in  vastly  superior  to  th.tt 
of  those  whom  wc  bad  seen  hitbcna  Tlib  monnng  I 
had  a  long  tonvcra;iiit>M  wiih  a  Chinese  colporteur. 
He  Is  a  native  of  Tau'iu  in  Chin-kJang-fu,  where 
Buddhism  is  very  flourishing.  He  h  a  respectable 
and  qulet-Iooking  man,  and,  as  !  have  learnt  sincv,  of 
very  honourable  connectio<n^  Thou;^h  not  a  priest,  he 
seems  very  paitial  to  tiuddhi^m  a?  well  as  Confucianism. 
Pitying  the  ignorance  and  wickcdncsa  of  men,  he  Is 
resolved  to  devote  his  time  and  talents  to  their 
enlightt^nmetit  nud  reniivuiiun.  For  this  purpose  lie  is 
now  travelling  through  this  part  of  the  country  with  a 
selection  of  books  and  tracts  for  f^eneral  distribution. 
Some  of  tbc9C  are  Huddhist,  some  Tauist,  and  some 
Confudan.  He  presented  me  with  ticvcntccn  copies  on 
different  Hubjccta.  Those  aic  printed  on  the  way  as 
he  goes  along,  and  the  exi>enMrs  are  defrayed  by  the 
Ifleratl  and  the  rich,  many  of  whom  take  considerable 
interei^t  in  hi^  mis^ion. 

'  I  had  a  very  pleasing  conversation  with  him  on 
board  my  lioat  ;  and  was  glad  to  noect  one  at  )east, 
even  in  China,  vtho  was  earnestly  seeking  something 
to  satixfy  the  higher  cniviiign  <jf  hh  &pjrltu<il  nature. 
He  seemed  to  be  quite  con^ciou^  of  the  defectiveness 
of  the  exiiiting  reli)(»on4,  and  llitcned  Mith  attention 
and  apparent  interest  to  the  doctrine  of  Life  and 
immortality  as  propouiided  m  the  Gospel.  1  gave 
him  a  few  copies  of  our  books,  which  he  commenced 
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ling  tmmcdiatcly.  He  aakcd  for  a  few  more  to  give 
iy  to  hii  Tricnds.  lie  also  mid  Uial  if  lie  ^htniUl 
gel  Ut  luvr  the  ductrlnc  nf  Jeiii?*^  he  wotitH  imm^Utdy 
give  lip  hk  prrvm  occiijwHon  and  eome  to  Sh^nKhai 
for  further  mitmction.  On  bein^  asked  wh^l  was  hb 
object  in  doing  all  this,  he  replied  that  he  only  wished 
to  m&ntfc^t  his  [gratitude  to  Heaven  and  rc^iovfite  Ihc 
people.  According  to  the  light  that  he  liaa,  he  is 
earnestly  and  dcvcjtilly  atnyln^  to  propitiate  thr  favour 
of  HravKn,  and  perfect  hiiindf  in  holiness  ;  and  because 
of  this  there  is  evpr^*  rcasor^  to  hojje  that  the  light 
whJeh  has  just  begun  to  dawn  upon  hid  mind  will  be 
welcomed  with  joy»  I  have  aome  good  grounds  to 
believe  that  the  advocates  of  the  three  reUgJons  are 
beginmng  to  muster  themselves  to  renewed  effort*. 
More  tracts  and  U>ok,<(  arc  diMnhutcd,  ;«nd  a  greater 
degree  of  altentiori  fs  paid  to  public  discourses,  than 
formerly,  I  hope  it  i»  so.  Christianity  can  Losft 
nothing  from  opposition. 

'  17. — ^Bcing  anxious  to  reach  Tsing-kiang-pu  as 
aoon  ad  possible,  wc  poised  Hwai-ngan  without  calling. 
The  lormcr  pbcc  is  only  twcnty-scvcn  It  from  the  Uttcr^ 
and  wc  reached  it  early  in  the  morning.  Our  arrival 
wAft  40on  found  out,  and  ihou*iinds  of  the  moj5t 
bo49terou«  and  excited  cla«  were  present  in  a  moment. 
Deeming  it  both  right  and  politic  to  inform  the 
Mandarin  of  our  arrival  and  intentions  of  proceeding 
beyond,  wc  sent  him  our  cards*  By  and  by  a  military 
Uue-buttOT)  Mandarin  came  on  board  to  inquire  into 
our  rank  and  object  lie  waa  vay  talkative  anil 
aitabic  in  \u%  vmy.      He  invited  us  to  cume  and  take  a 
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cup  of  tea  at  hb  '^vilc  cottaet"  We  consented  to  go 
along  with  him.  and  were  only  wsitm^  htB  pleasure 
We  suggested,  however,  that  it  would  be  hard!/  safe  to 
IcAvt-  the  lK*;tts  wtlhout  M>rQc  unc  tu  tulic  care  cif  tlicnip 

'  ■"  Don't  mind  that."  laid  he.  "  it  will  be  all  right  " ; 
and  then  he  ordered  ehaJrs  to  be  brought  for  m. 

*Uul  vhcn  our  friend  ro*e  to  go,  to  our  iurpnsc  he 
tiimtrd  anoTifid  and  said. '*  Vou  had  better  not  comc-" 
]  -lupposc  he  expected  us  to  decline  his  invitation,  and 
wo-s  ^riMtl/  diaj^utited  with  our  bluntiiess  in  taking  him 
at  hi^  wnrd. 

*  He  wa«  followed  by  a  host  of  white  buttons  sent 
from  the  different  Ya-menv  to  make  similar  inquiries. 
No  less  tlior  half-a-dozen  came  successively  from  the 
same  Yft-mcn  to  ask  preciiely  chc  same  questions. 
Their  object  was  to  compare  notes,  and  sec  whether 
the  reports  would  tally.  Two  or  three  of  the  white 
buttons  were  ordered  to  remain  on  board  our  boals^ — 
ostensibly  to  protect  us,  but  really  to  watch  our  move- 
ments. Two  soldiers  also  were  stationed  on  *hoic  to 
keep  the  crowd  in  order.  Being  inclined  to  go  as  far 
rnt  the  bed  of  the  Yellow  River,  wc  applied  for  chairs 
for  that  purpose.  One  of  our  guardians  promised  that 
our  request  would  be  eonipLted  wEEh,  but  he  inusl  ^o 
first  and  mention  it  to  the  Ho-tai.  The  chain  at 
length  appeared,  and  wc  were  about  starling  when  oiw 
of  our  friends  requested  us  to  wait  a  hltle  while,  until 
another  mcss^c  was  sent  to  the  Ho-lal.  All  at  odcc 
the  chairs  disappeared,  never  to  return  a^d. 

*Otir  patience  haviiij^  been  liicd  fcr  about  six  hours, 
and  feelifjg  ihai  ii  wha  now  nearly  exli^tusted,  wc  made 
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up  our  mifidt  to  Ukc  a  dcdsivc  stcp^  We  asked  tbcn 
whether  we  were  going  to  have  chain  or  no.  They 
replied  that,  aii  it  was  getting  to  be  late,  we  ha<J  better 
wait  till  the  okominfi:,  when  chain  would  be  brojght. 
Being  disgusted  with  this  piece  of  duplicity  and  atopid 
finesse,  we  told  them  ibat  we  would  not  wait  any  Ion^rer» 
but  would  walk  iT^  afiil  with  thiK  tpmrtg  on  sharr  and 
made  our  way  through  the  crowd  with  eaae. 

•Thi*  manonivre.  being  aJlogrrthcr  unexpected,  took 
them  by  surprise ;  and,  according;  to  my  teacher's 
account,  the  straiirhiforwardre*5,  fcArlesoncas,  aod 
oriKiual  |X>wcr9  of  forcit^iiera  became  the  Uieines  of 
coovertatifir  dtirin^  our  alw:?i>cc  Rtc  we  had  pro- 
ceeded two  htindrrd  yards,  two  white  buttons,  accom< 
panied  by  a  couple  of  strong,  reck  less- look  tr^T  fcltows, 
were  at  our  hccis,  And  did  good  service  in  clo^ifig  up 
the  way  and  keeping  the  crowd  back.  We  soon 
reached  the  deserted  bed  of  the  Yellow  Kivcr,  and 
lound  k  sure  enough  as  the  Chinese  say,  "  as  dry  aw 
dust"  We  did  nnl  only  cro^  it  tlr)*-»hod,  but  con- 
verted ll  into  a  temporary  pulpit.  Where  but  a  few 
years  a^  the  turbid  waters  of  the  Hwan^  rolled 
majestically — the  common  dread  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain — there  now  cnttiiges  arc  built,  ^rdens  asr: 
pf&n led,  carriages  paS9  to  and  fro,  the  grass  is  beginning 
to  grow,  and  *hecp  are  brou-*in^  m  their  e;L*e-  Here 
and  there  pooli  of  water  m;iy  be  Gccn,  but  no  continutd 
soream.  At  this  place  the  bed  is  nearly  as  high  as 
the  baokSt  and  the  surface  deposit  i*t  of  the  very  finest 
sand. 

'JiHK  iS. — This  morning  wc  found  ourselves  under 
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a  guard.  In  front  of  our  bent  tic  two  others  conuin- 
Eng  h^lf-a-dojrefi  or  tnore  soldiers,  uid  a  tent  wai 
pitched  <xi  Khore.  We  had  told  our  fncruk  on  the 
former  eventnjc  that  we  wouJd  feel  thankful  for  a  muie 
or  «ii  asft  or  anything  else  thU  morning,  as  vrc  wished 
to  tice  a  little  more  of  the  bed  of  the  river.  Tlie;- 
prDmiscd  to  mdkc  our  request  known  to  the  great  man, 
a!i  they  could  not  bring  them  without  his  permi^suin. 
A»  they  were  not  forthcoming,  we  resolved  to  walk  to 
the  pt;ice  where  the  canal  crosses  the  river.  No  sooner 
had  wc  ^Urted  than  three  or  four  soldiers,  followed  by 
a  white  button,  were  after  us*  Wc  found  curadvca 
under  a  complete  syatem  of  espionage  umit  wc  reached 
the  boai^i  aifain. 

'  None  of  the  people  were  allowed  to  have  any  [nter- 
coune  witJi  us,  or  to  convey  the  least  Information. 
When  any  one  would  attempt  to  answer  our  qucstionsj 
he  was  ordered  to  «hut  his  mouth  immediately. 
Occasionally  one  of  them  would  run  alicad,  evidently 
for  the  purjxisc  of  preventing  Ihp  people  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  iik/ 

The  travellers  had  no  sooner  returned  to  Shanghai 
than  they  had  a  painful  lesson  of  the  impossibility  of 
judging  of  the  real  atatc  of  feeiirg  ir  China  by  appear- 
ancea.  The  mHous  reverse  suiTcred  by  the  Brili^h 
forced  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pd-ho  River  and  the 
cORVcqucnt  outbreak  of  hostilities  wad  speedily  known, 
not  only  In  Shanghai  hut  throughout  the  country, 
and  the  result  wa«  £ccn  in  a  marked  chants  of 
demeanour  and  conduct  towards  foreigner:.  Moreover, 
the   opportunity   wa^   made   use  of  by   the   Chinese 
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offirial^i  for  a  sprcUl  attHck  upon  Tni^Jonan^rs  and  their 
converts.  It  ««nied  Tor  the  iltne  as  if  all  the  country 
worlt  of  all  the  [iii«flion«,  much  of  which  had  appeared 
to  be  full  of  promue,  must  come  to  an  end  Ihe 
foUowiag  letter  tclEa  of  the  tiou^e  as  it  broke  out  in 
Shanghai  :<^ 

'Since  my  last  to  you,  even u  have  tran»piicd  by 
which  (jur  prrsrnr  portion  and  fiiturr  pro<ip^cts  hHve 
twen  materially  modi^ud.  Then  our  he*ft*  were  glow- 
ing mXt\  the  immediate  proGpeci  of  t>cjng  able  to 
penetrate  this  hitherto  sealed  -  up  country  without 
resmint.  Little  did  wc  think  then  that  fi  dark  ard 
portentous  cloud  Wii^  g'ttlicrin^,  and  that  our  sky  was 
so  SOOT)  to  be  overcast.  The  defeat  sustained  by  our 
farces  on  the  Pei-ho  on  the  ajth  June,  has  had  a  most 
pemidous  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  at  large. 
Tbey  imagine  now  that  our  ftiturc  stay  hang^  upon 
their  Erood'wUJ  and  pleasure.  The  people,  who  but 
three  months  a^  were  as  harmless  as  doves  and  \x:ry 
respectful,  arc  ncrw  a^  bolJ  a^  lions  atid  often  intoler- 
ably impmlpnl.  The  ci>ufiii;i^  with  which  Ihcy  h»ve 
been  inspired  by  our  defeat  is  very  manifcBi  in  a  late 
oatbreak,  of  which,  I  t>elle^'e,  you  have  already  been 
informed 

■The  atory  that  foreigners  were  engafcd  in  the 
work  of  kidnapping  the  Chinese  Is.  E  bclfcve,  a  fabrica* 
tion  fmoi  tieginning  Ui  end,  and  was  gol  up  by 
cen^n  individuals  to  excite  the  \tc  of  the?  pcpulnce 
aiui    to    justify    the     atrodoua     deeds     whicli     they 
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pcrpetT^ttcd.  That  the  French  ship  '  Gtnmde'  wfts  4t 
Woo-»ung  shipping  ooohcs  Tor  the  Harana,  and  thftt 
MKnc  ChJn^cncn  were  drownod  and  shot  in  thctr 
aCloupC  to  cscdt^,  \i  true  >  but  thdt  any  had  been 
talcen  od  boju't)  forcfbly.  by  niher  foreigner  or  the 
Chinese  thcmsclvei^  tc  a  rumour  for  ibc  truth  or  which 
there  k  not  the  fainie^  semblance  of  e\*idence-  Of 
the  one  hundred  und  fifty  or  th:;rcabout«  that  were 
landod  fro«n  the  "  Gertrude "  and  examined  by  the 
Tao*ui,  not  a  single  case  of  kidnapping  ha^  been 
diM:(n'ered.  I  liave  rict  met  cilbcr  a  foreigner  or  a 
Chinaman  who  has  M-en  atiylhtng  of  the  kind,  and 
ibo«e  who,  at  the  commencement  of  ihe  commoifon, 
lefiiGed  thai  they  had  leen  with  their  own  ej-es,  now 
recall  their  words  itt\d  ^ay  th&t  they  only  heard. 

'The  worst  feature  in  the  whole  is  that  the  people 
associate  the  coolJc  trade  and  the  imaginary  work  of 
kidnappinj£  uith  the  Chriit-icligion.  Such  will  appear 
evident  from  (hr  ftijlowing  very  inolcni  manifesto  which 
was  posted  at  Su-Cheu.  It  bears  date  the  50th  July, 
the  day  on  which  one  foreigner  was  murdered,  and  two 
others  wounded  near  the  forei(.^i  Mittlement : — 

"•The  Intendant  and  Magistrate  have  issued  fiotifi- 
Cfttions  at  Shanghai  to  the  cHect  that  foreigners  with 
hearts  of  ^*o|vcs  are  in  the  hahil  of  conrmg  to  the 
town*  ami  villages,  where,  acting  In  concert  with 
natives  professing  their  doctrine,  they  make  a  ^ow  of 
hiring  people  to  afi«i»t  them »  their  real  purpose  bein;; 
to  entrap  men  to  their  perdition.  HatcfuJ  and  detest* 
able  bein^l  Of  a  truth  all  natives  professing  their 
doctrines  arc  devils,  arc  demons.     Now,  leal  the  simple 
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peopTe  In  iMt  l^^ttd  of  fpitn  be  btc"***^  '"^  *W4  way, 
let  the  people  of  the  tcw-ns  end  viZlngcs  with  jomt 
effort  and  united  heart  «:t  upon  and  kill  cvcfy 
forcEgncr  that  13  a^ssodatcd  wkh  natives  jiiDfcKsing  hia 
dottriTic  in  ihe  teaching  of  rtligioi\,  that  the  VULrapping 
of  men  may  be  put  a  slop  lo." 

*]a  a  meowrial  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the 
Ccrwor,  Yin  y*tn-Vuni;,  he  state:*  that  it  ia  under  ttic 
cover  <j(  tlic  preaching  and  cKaritie*  of  misaioaArics 
the  English  1»rULn.in,%  cM  their  way  into  Ultfc  states. 
Here  In  Shai^ghaT  a  number  of  placards  have  bc'cn 
posted  up  denouncing  the  rcH^ion  of  Jciiuii^  exhorting 
the  ptopk  not  lo  enter  Uie  Church,  and  calljnf*  upon 
those  who  have  already  cnicfed  to  repent  and  leave, 
crc  it  »  too  late. 

'  On  rht!  nij^ht  uf  Ihe  fith  ultitno,  siTHHif  a  hundn:d  or 
a  hundred  and  fifty  mcrn  bmkp  into  our  rhapel  In 
Shanghai  and  smashed  ■everything  Into  pieces,  with  the 
cxccpllon  of  a  few  benches.  Then  they  proceeded 
into  unother,  but  ere  they  had  finished  the  work  of 
dcAtnjction  there,  the  native  5oldicra  were  on  the  *pot 
and  ihe  aowd  was  inmiedlatdy  dispennrd.  I  have  no 
dnnht  that  Ihry  fully  intendrd  prnrrrdJng  frftin  chapel 
to  chapef  and  doing  lo  them  aW  they  sc  effeclually 
did  to  our*.  The  only  reason  they  tustgned  for  Iheir 
conduct  waa  that  the  mis^ioTiaries  hod  returned  into 
the  city  after  a  week's  absence,  f  suppone  they  had 
made  up  their  mind  that  we  ^nould  not,  or  at  least 
should  not  re-enter,  and  ihiit  the  esccluslve  policy  of 
the  Cantonese  was  to  be  estabHihcd  at  Shanj^hai. 
The  damage  done  lo  our  chapel  is  caiimatcd  at  at>jut 
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400  tacia,  which  ^um  the  Tao-tAi  has  already  adranccdal 
It  is  now  bcin^  rtpfurcd,  and  will  be  ready  h\  about  ft 
moiuk 

'  M»tter«  arc  (laieUng  d»wn  ul  prt^^cnt,  and  we  are 
able  to  cany  our  work  on  in  the  dty  as  m  former 
timec.  We  have,  however,  to  be  very  careful  as  to 
what  wc  do  or  say,  as  the  least  provocalioi  would  be 
followed  by  another  trcmcndou*  explosion,  Wc  have 
thought  it  advisable  not  to  proceed  beyond  Shanghai 
fur  4  .scjL'«m,  1  trti-st  wc  -sh;il1  !*rHjri  sec  our  way  ckar 
to  rriiume  our  labours  In  the  Interior.  The  ex  ten  si  ye 
sphere  of  our  regular  operations  has  been  contracted 
to  a  point,  and  though  it  is  now  beginning  to  open  up 
again,  I  fear  it  will  be  some  time  before  %ve  shall  be 
able  to  go  about  so  freely  as  wc  have  been  doing. 

'  [  tni.U  that  the  converts  at  ihc  out-station5,  though 
deprived  of  the  assistance  of  tlie  native  agents,  will 
continue  to  cleave  tinto  the  Lord' 


Kortunatcly  the  storm  quieted  down  almost  as 
quickly  as  It  bad  nscn.  though  it  \ch  an  unpleasant 
groundswcll  of  suspicion  and  sci^^itivcness.  Writing 
to  the  name  friend,  March  6,  1S60,  Griflitb  John 
says: — 

'Yoii  will  be  pleased  to  leam  th;it  peace  and 
ness  have  be^n  restored  to  us  in  this  part  of  the" 
country,  and  that  wc  arc  permitted  once  more  to  carry 
on  our  missionary  work  !n  safely.  At  one  time  our 
prospects  were  gloomy  ;ind  uninviling;  bnt  Ood  hait 
been  gr;iciously  pleased  to  interpose  In  our  behalf;  the 
clouds  have  been  dispelled,  and  tbe  threatening  storm 
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hsa  pswicd  Avmy,  U-aving  tiut  frw  Ir^icrT^  of  tN  cxUtcncc 
bebM.  "  Tile  Lord  nrlgncth  ;  1«  ih^  eanh  rejoice  ;  let 
the  mulUttidcE  of  the  Ule^  be  glad  thereof." 

'Both  alone,  and  in  company  with  Mr,  Edkins,  1 
hive  made  several  short  (rips  into  the  interior. 
Generally  wc  have  found  the  people  respectful  and 
attentive.  In  one  place  only  have  we  been  nomewhat 
hanhly  Crcfttei],  <LnJ  even  there  the  evil  originated 
with  a  drttntcen  tnan.  The  peoi>te,  though  quiet,  arc 
more  excitable  than  the/  were  before  our  defeat  in  the 
iwrth,  and  tlic  outbreak  in  Shanf^hai  It  in  much 
easier  now  than  it  wa^  formerly  to  raise  a  tumult  by 
means  of  an  un^ardcd  cxprc^aion  or  action.  There 
Is  aho  always  «omc  danger  of  meeting  with  ill-dhiioncd 
persons,  who  watch  for  opporlunhtcs  to  put  an  end  to 
the  pmching  and  injure  the  preacher  by  exciting  the 
ire  of  the  hearers.  More  than  once  have  I  thought  it 
prudent  to  pa«5  on  or  bring  my  discourse  absolutely  to 
an  end,  in  order  to  avoid  coming  into  collision  wtih 
snchi  Happily,  however  the  number  of  such  Ls  daily 
decreasing,  so  that  we  are  able  now  to  move  about  in 
almost  perfect  peacr, 

'The  majority  of  our  stations  are  prospering  and 
giving  US  much  satisfaction.  The  members  at  each 
arc  cn}o>'ing  peace  and  quietness. 

'At  SU'Chow,  Sung-Kiang.  Tftxang,  Lin-Kahong, 
veveral  have  recently  been  admitted  into  the  Church, 
Whilst  there  arc  some  doubtful  characters  among  our 
eonverls,  there  are  not  a  few  of  whom  we  have  every 
reason  to  hope  that  they  huve  passed  fro:n  <iarknef« 
into  light,  aiKl  from  death  into  Ufe. 
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'Vuu  will  be  (rricvctl  to  IcMim  that  the  geitc?t  of 
Su-Chow  art;  clowd  once  more  ac^alnst  itw  fordgn 
missionary,  and  thofte  of  Hang-Chow  ftgainsC  both 
foreit;^  and  nativtt.  When  Mr.  Edktns  and  myself 
visited  SuChow  about  a.  month  ago,  wc  were  positively 
lefu^eJ  aUmittaiKc  into  the  clly.  We  were  told  that 
strict  orders  had  been  Luued  from  the  Mandarin  ofiicc 
to  the  effect  thai  no  foreigner  was  to  be  allowed  to 
enter  the  city  without  a  direct  permlaion  from  the 
FU'tai  Wo  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  apply  (or 
permission.  Having  encountered  thb  repulse  Rt  the 
city  gate,  wc  turned  oar  facet  towards  the  suburbs. 
Here  we  preached  without  intcinjption  from  the 
oiTicJalfi,  or  annoyance  on  ihc  part  of  tlie  peuple.  Wc 
spent  tivo  days  among  ihem  pn:r;iehing  and  diKtnbuting 
books  and  were  convinced  by  the  affability  of  the 
people  that  our  exclusion  from  the  city  15  not  to  be 
a.^cribcd  to  any  >lI-wilJ  on  their  part,  but  b  dimply  a 
Government  poh'cy.  At  that  lime  the  natiw  a^iAtaiibi 
were  not  |)eniiitled  to  preach  in  the  aty.  but  they 
havn  written  to  us  Since  stating  that  th^  arc  now 
allowed  to  do  so.  In  Hang-Chow  the  case  h  worae. 
Even  the  native  as^i^tants  have  boon  driven  away  by 
the  direct  action  of  Government  ofi;cial«p  The  official 
order  readfi  xs  follows  : — 

'"Li,  Ma^i^tratc  of  the  Tsientang  district  (Hang- 
Cbow),  commands  the  con^lables  Tsfen-hwai  and 
Llo-tseuen  to  proceed  together  with  all  speed  to  the 
Tsien-tau  allej',  and  order  a  Nin^po  man  named 
Ktnjj  IJngyiu,  and  a  Shaw-hing  maii  named  Kung- 
Kwcn-Yaou,  rcaiding   in  the  hoaic  of  one  Fd,  and 
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engn^cd  in  the  ^r^tuitou^  distribution  of  religious 
books,  to  quit  the  dty.  'ibcy  arc  not  to  be  ;xIIowcd 
any  further  6ehy.  You  arc  moreover  to  order  the 
laiJ  Fci  on  no  Acccnjiit  to  permit  their  raidcncc  or 
to  cotTttiiue  the  ieu£e  of  their  lodgings.  You  «rc  also 
to  make  careful  inquisition  whether  there  Are  any 
fiordf^crs  residing  with  them,  and  if  there  be,  to  expel 
all  auch  from  our  jurisdiction*  You  the  aforesaid 
mcs^ngcrs  will  beware  of  conniving  at  the  least  dclity 
OQ  p&iii  of  i»uiiU1iiuenL     Quick  1     Quick  1 

"  Hicnfons,  9tti  yoir.  i  >th  monihi  t3th  d*y,  flee  6,  '(9." 

*The9Ge  nalive  evangelists,  who?(C  uriy  on*encc-  vufi 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  rrli|^inui>  books  f>etitioned 
the  magistrate,  hut  without  effect;  and  the  American 
tnis^onarks  at  Ningpo,  by  whom  they  were  5ent,  made 
a  representation  through  the  Tau-tai  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  the  province,  but  without  any  better  result 
X\\'k  hAK  occurred  miicc  the  American  Trebly  wrs 
figncd,  and  h  a  convincing  proof  of  how  little  practical 
value  the  treaty  Er  The  a^th  Article  of  the  treaty 
reads  as  follows: — 

"*Thc  principles  of  the  Christian  rcliffion  aa  pro- 
fessed by  the  Trotcstants  and  Roman  Catliotic  Churchu 
arc  rccogneicd  a3  teaching  men  to  do  gtKiii  and  to  do 
to  others  as  they  would  have  others  do  to  them. 
Hereafter  iboae  who  quietly  profess  and  teaeh  those 
doctrincB  shall  not  be  haras^  or  pervocuted  on  account 
of  their  foith.  Any  pcrrion,  wh<:Cher  dti/en  of  the 
United  States  or  Chinese  convert,  who,  accordinjf  to 
these  tenets,  ahall    peaceably   teach   and  |>Tactisc  the 
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principles  of  Chriailanfiy  shall  \n  no  case  be  interfered 
with  or  molested h" 

'Such  is  the  article,  and  :;\ich  is  an  instance  of  its 
fla^ant  violation.  It  is  about  ihc  only  clause  in  the 
treaty  to  which  the  Chinese  Guvcmment  could  have 
any  sefious  objection,  aitd  it  h  &  clause  which  It  will 
never  observe  unless  compelled  to  do  so, 

<In  April  last  year  I  viftited  Hang-Cbow  wilh 
$000  copies  of  the  New  Testament^  and  other  religious 
books,  and  they  were  all  distributed.  An  American 
misaionaiy  and  his  family  were  living  at  the  time  in 
the  city,  and  were  on  the  beat  of  terms  with  both 
th«  jx'nple  and  thir.  officials.  Between  some  of  the 
Government  officers  and  the  mi^^ionaricSj  visits  and 
prcicent);  wctc  interchAnged.  Thus  cnattera  went  on 
smoothly  until  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  English 
and  French  forces  in  tUc  north  waa  noised  abroad 
No  .sooner  did  it  reach  Hang-Chow  than  the  whole 
as|3ect  of  things  underwent  a  chonj^c.  The  mts*iionary 
was  not  only  deserted,  but  ordered  to  return  whence 
he  came,  and  soon  afterwards  the  native  evangelists, 
who  were  peaceably  teaching  and  preaching  the 
principles  of  Christianity,  were  ordered  to  quit  the  city, 
and  that  in  direct  violfition  of  a  peaceable  treaty  which 
had  ju%t  been  formally  signed  and  solemnly  ratified, 

*We  trust  that  this  slate  of  things  U  not  to 
continue  long.  God  has  His  designs  in  reference  to 
China,  one  of  which  i«  that  she  is  to  be  giver>  to 
Chmt  for  His  inhcritarcc.  Whatever  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  i^loHou^  purpose 
must  be  removed.     The  exclusive  policy  of  the  existing 
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Government  must  yield  ere  long,  and  the  standard  of 
the  Cross  must  be  planted  in  every  city  throughout 
the  Empire.  Our  sincere  prayer  is,  that  all  this  may 
be  accomplished  without  bloodshed  and  carnage.  Wc 
are  anxiously  waiting  the  development  of  future  events. 
May  wc  be  prepared  for  all  the  duties  and  trials  which 
await  us  in  reference  to  them.  Let  China  and  her 
missionaries  be  frequently  remembered  at  the  Throne 
of  Grace  by  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  and  feel  an 
interest  in  the  extension  of  His  kingdom/ 


CHAPTER  V 
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THE  miwionary  instinct,  the  conKrioa^nc^s  of  the 
vctcdtlon  of  the  bciald»  the  desire — which  is  as 
a  frc  In  the  bones-^to  cany  tlie  Message  of  Life  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  heard  it,  was  conspicuous  I  )r 
rnanireated  by  some  of  the  men  who  were  at  Shanghai 
in  the  early  ye&rs  of  Protestant  missionary  work  in 
China.  In  no  one  wait  this  light-footed  rcstlessnoss  of 
the  eager  messenger  more  strikingly  marked  than  in 
Griifilh  John.  U  hn^  been  charactenstic  of  htm 
throughmjt  hi**  missionary  life;  it  mast  have  been  a 
dominant  filature  in  hEs  diaracter  then. 

It  is  BOmcwhai  remarkable  that  the  references  to 
Shant;hal  in  his  correspondence  during  all  the  years 
when  it  wa5  his  home  and  the  centre  of  his  work  arc 
brief  xtid  slight  His  relations  witii  Us  colleagues  were 
friendly,  and  in  one  or  two  crises  were  intimate  and 
ccr^lSal.  Hi?i  fnendshtp  with  sotne  of  the  missionaries 
of  other  Societies  has  tieen  maintained  with  the  strength 
of  a  close  affection  throughout  long  years  and  amidst 
many  changes.  The  genera!  iifc  of  the  forctgn  com- 
munity in  Shanghai  was  vigorous,  and  there  wa:«  much 
In  the  oondition  of  public  EtfTalrs  during  those  eventful 
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yatrs  lo  Attract  the  attention  and  appca!  to  the?  tntcrcsc 
of  one  who  lutfi  always  been  able  to  look  out  beyoDd 
Kbc  imiDcduitu  circle  of  hk  own  vrork  and  lo  note  with 
^mpathctic  or  with  critical  interest  the  movcmcntA  of 
national  policy  and  the  general  life  of  the  community. 
Yet  hiS  correspondence  )^iva  Utile  Indicjitioii  of  h!« 
having  bcsen  much  inEliienced  or  occupied  with  Shangl>aj 
aCTairs.  From  the  nnmbcr  of  account*  of  journeys  in 
the  country,  and  the  d;ite«  of  thcfio  jourrcys,  it  would 
appear  that  Shanghai  was  only  his  convcni>LU  centre 
of  supplies  and  point  of  departure,  bat  that  he  took  a 
very  M^coiitlary  part  in  the  work  af  Uic  MisMon  >n  Uie 
dty.  J>i<li;ii^g  '^y  tii^  own  Hccotiiit  of  hini.setr,  writtrn 
CUi^y  years  after,  hr  must  havr  been  An  exceptionally 
li^'cly  jumor.  Writing  to  the  C^stmn  in  June  iSS^jj 
he  says : — 

'The  new  mi:}ston&ry  is,  as  a  rule,  a  prolific  method* 
maker,  and  the  younger  be  b  tlic  greater  his  gcTuu»  \i\ 
this  line  of  things.  Did  I  not  know  more  tJ^an  all  my 
fienioTS  when  f  arrived  at  Shati^hal  more  than  tliirtj' 
years  ago  ?  Was  it  not  as  dear  ^  daylight  that  their 
methods  were  all  wronj*^  and  thrit  their  small  ituccesj 
was  to  be  ascribed  to  their  want  of  insight?  The 
young  miuLonary,  like  the  globc-^trottcr,  \s  ^ncrally  a 
man  who  knows  everything  better  th^n  the  man  who 
ou^ht  to  know  most/ 

Probably  the  work  of  itineration  was  largely  hancTcd 
over  to  tiicn  on  account  of  t)ic  exuberant  ener^  which 
cotild  not  refit  sntis5cd  with  the  routine  of  labour  in  the 
dly  of  Shangliai. 

After  the  tcfnporary  suspension  of  country  work 
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which  resulted  from  the  iicw$  of  the  reverse  iuffcred 
by  the  Bntish  force  at  the  mouth  of  ihc  Pd-!ii% 
travelling  w&*  re^timptl  with  renewed  eam«trcss,  and 
the  places  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Miwion 
were  revisited  for  the  purpose  of  re^c^itablishm^  the 
woork.  Id  the  course  of  these  journeys  Mr.  John 
speedily  cimc  into  a  region  Jn  which  the  T'ai-p'hig 
rcht'ls  were  making  great  headway.  The  following 
letters  give  an  interacting  account  cf  his  experi- 
ences:— 

'SiuvoiiAi,  /aiM  13.  iBCo. 
*  I  have  taken  two  or  three  long  trip*  of  laic  into 
the  interior,  one  to  Hang-Chow  and  one  to  Cuchen. 
The  former  had  only  just  be«n  evacicatcd  by  the  rebels, 
and  the  latter  has  been  taken  by  ihem  since.  They  arc 
making  rapid  strides  in  thU  part  of  tlic  country  now. 
Tliry  would  have  paid  a  visit  to  Sha[i<;hai  had  it  not 
been  for  the  presence  of  the  Rngtinh  and  French  forces. 
The  city  U  at  present  protected  by  the  English  and 
the  French,  On  account  of  thin  disturbed  state  of 
things,  wc  arc  rot  able  to  go  much  about  just  now. 
Poor  China  !  torn  as  It  u  by  internal  dissendon  and 
threatened  by  a  powerful  enemy  without'' 


'  Skahgha;,  /uHf  jy,  I  B6o. 

•The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  a  trip  to  Hang* 
Chow  afir;r  its  ev^cuatinn  by  the  relK-k,  From  it  you 
will  learn  that  they  arc  making  rapid  strides  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  that  the  Imperalist  cause  ba« 
not  been  at  such  a  low  ebb  for  many  ycar^  I  hope 
to  learn  more  of  tlK  rcbd^  soon  by  a  personal  inter- 
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*^cw  with  tKctiL  Rc]x>fl*  arc  so  vaiioua  and  con- 
tradictory U^at  no  rcUitncc  can  be  pUccd  on  thcci. 
Some  make  thcin  uut  to  be  ^a!nt^,  ai)d  oth^s  demons.' 


'  3fa/  19. —  In  company  with  Mr.  Wylie  1  left 
Shanghai  ihh  oiorning  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
Sung-KianB:  m\6  Han^-Chow.  Early  en  the  follow- 
ing cnorning  vrc  rcficlicd  the  former  cliy.  Soon  after 
nur  arrival  the  corvvns  met  a^  usual  for  worsfup. 
Bc^ideR  the  convert*,  eleven  inquirers  came  forward  a* 
applicants  for  baptism.  All  these  were  examined ; 
and  four  of  them  were  jud^d  worthy  of  Admission 
into  the  Church,  These  four  were  consequently 
baptized,  And  tlic  othem  were  rem^iMdcd  to  a  future 
peHod,  fn  the  afternoon  we  had  another  service  for 
the  heathen,  when  Mr  Wylle,  the  native  aisiittanT,  and 
myself  spoUe  to  them  ^i  Icn^h.  After  this  wc  walked 
thfoDf^  the  western  suburb  nnJ  the  city,  distributing 
tracts  and  spcakirg  a  word  here  and  there  a$  drcum- 
)btancc!(  would  pcnniL  On  the  following  moniint;  wc 
had  ihr  plr;<*urr  of  mrrting  thi?  converts  again,  whm 
W€  read  a  portion  of  the  word  of  God  and  prayed 
together.  Having  exhorted  them  to  remain  steadfast 
in  the  faiths  and  having  commended  them  to  the  care 
of  Him  who  oircth  for  all  who  are  ilia,  we  bid  tbcm 
a  tetniKirary  farewell. 

*0n  i«ir  wAy  tn  H;mg-Chf>w  wc  called  at  thr  cities 
of  Kla  Shan,  K(a  Hlng.  and  Shih  Mun.  Tlicse  citiei 
had  not  been  vinited  since  our  defeat  in  the  north  in 
June  last,  and  the  subsequent  di^turbaDccj  in  Shunt^hai 
connected  with  the  coolie  trade-     Of  course  wc  hardl)' 
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krcw  what  Icmd  of  reception  we  had  to  expc'Ct,  whether, 
as  in  Sv-Chow,  wc  should  find  the  gatcJ  closed  a^inst 
us  for  the  time.  Whatever  tuny  have  been  our  aurinises 
beroreliaiid,  we  were  ghtd  to  find  on  our  aiTiYAl  at  each 
of  these  cities  that  the  pales  wen?  as  open  to  m  as  ever, 
and  the  |X!oplc  as  quiet  and  innocent.  We  preached 
and  distributed  books  without  the  least  inconvenience. 

*Afay2^, — Wc  reached  Han^-Chow  ihi*  evening. 
At  the  out^t  wc  had  our  doubts  as  to  the  poasiblHty 
of  OUT  being  Mr  \v*  paw  thr  great  Custom 'hiiusc  in 
the  present  disturbed  state  of  t1itng«.  Ti  ms  rather 
late  when  we  arrived,  s^nd  the  j^te  was  already  cloved. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  tt  known  that  the  boat 
belonged  to  (orci{{ncrs  than  it  was  opciic<l  and  we 
wcic  allotircd  to  pOM  on.  Next  morning  after  an 
i^arly  breitkfyi.Ht  wc  took  aumc  tracts  with  u»  and  walked 
towards  the  lakr. 

'Last  year  when  !  visited  Hang-Chow,  this  lake 
presented  one  of  the  gayest  apcclacles  I  had  ever  *oen. 
The  shore  was  lined  with  visitors  who  had  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country  to  offer  at  the 
shrine  of  Kwan  Yin,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy.  The  lake 
itself  bearinif  nn  its  bosom  a  Uttge  number  of  small 
pleasure -bo;its,  gaudily  dccoralrd  without  with  rich 
tapestry,  red  tas^ls^  and  variegated  lantemr.,  and 
adorned  within  with  the  very  ^iff  of  this  polished  city, 
accmcd  instinct  wSUi  Ufc  and  mcmmcnt  Then  the 
temples  and  maginfitenl  morrtstcrics  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lake,  with  their  clouds  of  incense  perpetually 
ascending,  and  their  thousands  of  priests  charting  their 
morning  and   evening  prayers   accompanied  with  an 
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oooabnaJ  <l«q>*tonctl  toll  of  the  great  bell,  added 
mkich  to  the  impressivciuTM  of  the  so^it;.  On  ihh 
occasion,  howrtrr,  thcrr  tra*  hardly  a  human  bring  to 
be  seea  on  th«  s^ore,  all  the  boats  hul  disappeared, 
tiw  totnplcB  were  empty  of  both  prie&U  ftnd  wor- 
shipper^ pniycn  had  oca«ed  to  be  offered  ai^d  chanLt 
to  be  sung,  and  a  profound  mclaacholy  stillness  spread 
ever  and  rented  upun  the  [jUc& 

'We  vbited  xnne  of  the  moriAstenef,  And  found 
th<^fn  nearly  all  deserted,  A  few  of  the  priE.'sts  had 
ventured  to  return,  but  by  far  the  majority  of  them 
had  not  yet  mustered  up  sufficient  courai*c  to  leave 
Ihcjr  places  of  rcfu^.  Those  whom  we  met  were  very 
much  dejected,  and  complained  bitterly  of  the  times. 
A^  none  came  to  worship,  they  had  nothing  to  subsist 
oo-  One  poor  monk,  a4  he  \va«  busily  masticating 
some  dry  beans,  iraid  that  the  prieitK  had  to  be  content 
with  beans  now,  l)ecause  they  had  tio  money  to  buy 
tkt.  Some  of  the  temples  had  been  burnt  down  by 
the  rebels ;  but  they  seem  generally  to  have  been 
sati&neU  with  depriving  the  images  of  thcJr  noses, 
and  thus  manifest  their  coiitcm]il  of  the  iJci]  g<3d$. 
When  wc  enlnrcd  the  fir!Jl  monastery  we  were  fome- 
niiat  amused  with  the  noseleu  spectacle  which  the 
majority  of  the  ^ods  presented. 

'  Hane-  Chow  is  cidlcd  Fulo-ti,  "  the  land  of 
Buddl^a,"  and  the  people  seem  to  have  lud  a  strong 
lahh  in  the  sanctity  of  the  place  and  the  omnlpntencc 
of  tlic  gods.  This  f^ith  has  been  materially  weakenerl 
by  the  recent  demoHclon  of  the  temples,  the  defacement 
of  the  goda,  and  the  profanation  of  this  holy  ground 
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Wliatcva  may  be  said  of  the  Tai-plngs.  U  h  cerUin 
ttut  thi-y  fiAvc  fttini^  a  {rrral  (Ji?;J  towartU  T(h;ikitT]^  thc 
confidcncc  of  the  people  hi  their  falte  rfiviniiies  When 
talking  to  :i  mun  the  other  day  about  the  impotence 
of  the  gods  to  save,  he  s^id,  **  The  fnct  is.  they  have 
no  power  over  the  afTairs  of  the  world  ;  It  »  confined  to 

'  This  senfimL'nt,  were  ii  to  become  genenl,  would 
effectually  undcrniine  the  popular  superstition,  as  that 
U  bu^d  principally  on  the  common  Impre^ion  that  all 
sublunary  events  are  under  the  direction  of  the  gods. 
It  M  not  the  hopes  and  fears  of  future  hut  present 
haE>pire«!i  snd  jniacrj'  tlial  fdl  tlic  temples  with  wor- 
fthtppera  and  bring  a  revenues  to  the  priests. 

'On  thK  following  day  we  went  into  the  city  \vilh 
Ktme  tracts  as  usual  On  our  way  we  passed  the 
Ts&u  King  Monastery.  Last  year  there  were  about  four 
hundred  priests  residing  here,  now  there  were  only 
sbout  twenty-  All  the  other*  together  with  the  abbot 
had  fled  into  ihv  country,  V/ti  were  (old  by  tliose  that 
remained  that  three  of  their  number  had  been  killed 
by  the  rebelA>  The  whole  of  the  western  suburb  was 
burnt  down,  and  the  city  g:itc  tending  to  it  blocked  up 
widi  sand 'bags,  Passing  alongside  the  walls,  our 
attention  vas  directed  to  a  large  pit  into  which 
upwards  of  a  thotisand  of  the  alain  had  t>een  thrown 
pell-mell. 

'  At  length  we  arrived  at  an  open  gate.  The  guard 
was  somewhat  startled  at  our  sudden  appearance.  No 
attempt,  however,  was  made  to  turn  ua  baclc.  We 
then  made  our  way  toward?&  the  hill  which  b  in  the 
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cityi  On  our  way  wc  poised  a  man  in  a  suiiding 
cage  who  wju  aocu£e<l  of  inceiidian»m.  This  cage  wfts 
mftdc  to  6t  tight  Aroun<l  him,  90  that  he  coulJ  not 
rest  in  any  iray.  He  was  doomed  to  pcri»h  in  It. 
He  had  stood  w1icn  wc  »aw  him  eighteen  days,  an<! 
his  Iq^i  WTT^  HWolHng  fast;  he  wm  cxi>eci«I  to  live 
five  or  *iix  day*  tfinger,  when  he  wrjiild  die  from 
exhauuioa  This  most  cruel  mode  of  punishment  », 
1  bclrevc^  of  recent  invention.  At  Jength  wc  reached 
the  top  of  the  Wll,  where  there  was  a  larpc  encampment 
of  soldiers.  In  the  tcnta  wc  Ktw  -lomc  fordgii  fire- 
arm*, Mich  as  pistols,  m  a  vcty  maty  uindition. 
Scverctl  of  The:  templc-Ji  on  the  hill  wi^nr  humt  down. 
The  view  of  the  city  from  the  toji  of  this  Wll  wae  *ad 
in  the  extreme  Here  and  there  and  cvcrywlicrc 
extensive  mina  wcrv  to  ho  socn.  Some  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  city  have  been  burnt  down.  In  walking 
through  tlie  pait^  that  formerly  used  to  be  hnjsic-^t,  we 
scarcely  met  a  single  re.%pcclabtc;  m^n, 

•We  calkd  at  the  venerable  Mahommcdan  mosque, 
vhkfa  rtood  almost  Kolitarj-  :4m id  the  surrounding 
dcsolatioa  The  flames  had  just  touched  \i&  walls,  but 
no  great  miitry  was  done.  We  were  sorry  to  Icani 
that  more  thar  a  hundred  of  their  number  liad  been 
s1ain>  l^-tl  year  they  numbered  from  four  to  five 
hundred  families.  Now  they  are  only  abDut  three 
hundred.  The  mooUh  was  «till  ?(ufTcring  from  a  ftword 
v^und  received  at  the  hands  of  the  T'ai-p'ings.  which,  he 
said,  they  infJictcd  upon  him  in  order  to  extort  money 
from  him-  Wc  were  told  by  an  olBcial  at  one  of  the 
gatca  that  the  number  of  real  rcbcJa  was   smail^  but 
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thftt  thous;in<iii  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  rebels  in 
dbgubc,  joined  them.  About  sixty  thousand  lives 
were  louit,  the  majority  of  which  wxre  suicidcSn  Such 
15  tlic  condition  in  which  we  found  the  pUoc,  and  it  is 
ad  to  contemplate.  espe:!cla]ly  when  compared  with  lis 
former  Mf;atc- 

'  We  left  Hang-Chow  on  the  following  morning. 
On  our  way  we  met  hundreds  who  were  Hying  from 
the  ncighboufing  cities,  on  account  of  the  dan'^jcr  they 
were  In  of  falling  into  the  handfi  of  the  rcbcb.  We 
otUcd  at  Ihc  laige  town  of  lloh-ieh.  and  spent  tiic 
SablMth  at  Hni  Nint>,  At  the  lalter  place  we  luul  m 
fine  opportunity  of  preaching  and  di^ributing  our 
books.  The  people  here,  as  eUewhere,  were  In  Rrcat 
fear.  Wc  arrived  home  on  May  31  in  peace  and 
safety.' 

These  experiences  prompted  the  desire  to  come 
into  closer  touch  with  the  leader*  of  that  rGmarkabic 
move-ment  wlilch  was  sliakLni;;  China  to  its  centre,  ^nd 
which  contained  in  it  sio  many  etement^  Of  good  that 
some  ardent  onlookers  entertained  the  hope  that  it 
would  be  the  mcani  of  China'^  re^eneratjon. 

Thc  great  rebellion,  which  for  fifteen  years  devastated 
some  of  the  rich&it  and  mo^tt  [irtigpcrouH  province*  of 
China,  and  h  rMimatcd  to  have  caused  the  loi^s  of  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of  lives,  w^s  known  by  the 
singularly  iroongnious  title  '  T'ai-p'ing.  or  Great  Peace.' 
It  was  really  the  expression  of  the  inarticulate,  un- 
Ertetli^ent^  and  undisciplined  revolt  of  great  mas^^  of 
the  ignorant  people  against  the  tyranny  and  oppression 
of  their  rulers.     Vet,  strange  to  say.  it  owed  its  origin 
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and  all  the  moral  fotc^  h  poucMcd,  sncl  which  Uufii^ 
it*  earlier  >-earf  made  [t  Almont  irrcfiiKtibl«,  to  Christian 
tMcbing.  The  T'aJ-p'ing  \Van|;  vns  prot^bly  irditcctly 
indebted  to  Mom'^n  Jor  hi.i  finit  IrMpirAtion.  Hung< 
siu-tsucn,  who  became  the  leader  of  the  inHurgcnts  at)d 
the  XdcMial  King'  and  l»:ad  of  the  T'ai-p'^tiK  re* 
bcUion,  was  borr  in  a  vilUgE^  about  thirty  miles  from 
Canton,  In  a  family  iarmcrly  dhttnituhbed  in  the  aetvlcc 
of  the  State,  but  which  hsid  become  poor.  He  ww 
endowed  with  considerable  ability,  and  was  ambdtloiu 
of  literary  distinction.  He  went  into  Canton  ore  day 
about  tH5$  to  present  himself  for  examination,  and 
met  a  mmionaT>'  who  spoke  to  him.  I'hc  day  after 
he  met  two  Chjijtae  Chibtians  distuibuiinj^  buukx 
One  of  them  gave  him  a  «rt  of  nine  %mn\l  1>ook« 
tntlllcd  Ot^f^d  W^rds  txktyrting  thi  Agi,  The^e  book^ 
wert  written  by  Pr,  Morrisor^'s  convert  Lcang  Afah, 
who  was  employed  by  him  in  distributing  them,  %Q 
Ihat  in  ail  probability  the  mi^aio[iar>'  whom  Hung 
met  wa.**  Morrison  himself,  iuul  the  Chincw?  distrihulnr 
wai;  proh;ibly  Ijrang  Afah,  The  booV<  were  roi  much 
thought  of  for  several  years.  Thwi  after  a  long  and 
severe  illnett,  dtiring  which  he  had  a  succession  of 
rtrani^G  visions,  they  were  remembered  and  studied. 
The  result  of  hii  studio  was  the  formation  of  a 
'Society  of  Worshippers  of  Ciod.'  Hung  also  sought 
for  further  in^slnictior  from  Mr.  Robert*,  an  American 
Baptist  ml^onary  at  Canton. 

The  Society  grew  in  number*  and  activity.  One  of 
its  ctUcf  teneta  was  the  renunciation  of  idol  worship, 
and  its  iconodaatic  ical  brought  it  into  trouble.    Huu^^a 
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(bItowCTS  were  almost  entirely  HikkkjL),  between  whom 
ftnd  the  Pantis  there  was  cunslaiit  feud.  The  rcsuh 
wa*  thai  the  relt^iuuK  sucieiy  j^ijulually  Ij^came  hivolvcd 
ir  cl^n  feuds.  The  local  stuhorities  used  hanb  measures 
III  endeavourini;  to  Tei>reJia  them,  and  the  standard  of 
revolt  of^ainst  the  Tartar  Gcvcrnmcnt  vri^  raised^  The 
Government  troops  were  defeated^  and  crowds  joined 
the  insurreciion.  In  three  years  Ihr  rebels  had  fought 
their  Wiiy  victuriously  thn>ut^h  the  prtjuirices  of  Kwang- 
Si.  Hunan,  Hupeh,  and  Ngan-Wel  They  descended 
the  Yang-tse  River  from  Hankow,  and  on  March  19, 
1 85  3,  carried  by  assault  Nanking*  the  ancictit  capital 
of  the  Empiic,  Here  thc>'  cslabliahed  the  centre  and 
headquarters  of  ihcir  organisation,  intending  to  malce 
it  once  more  the  capital  of  a  nt^w  dynaily,  and  here 
the  rebellion  was  finally  cniehcd  in  1865.  The 
history  of  the  rebellion  is  a  sad  etory  of  high  purpose 
deteriorated  by  succc^a,  and  of  lofty  ideals  corrupted 
by  t!ic  cruelty,  the  plunder,  and  tbc  licence  of  war. 

The  three  itiair  objects  whicli  the  Tai-p*tngs  set 
befone  them  were  the  extirpation  of  the  Tartars,  to 
whom  they  siiowed  no  mercyj  but  slew  men,  women, 
and  children  ruthlessly  ;  the  abolition  of  idolatry ;  and 
the  entire  and  absolute  exclusioti  of  opium.  As  infor- 
mation came  to  the  rDissionary  circle  of  the  n;h'giou$ 
opinions  of  the  T'ai-p'ings  and  of  the  high  aims  which 
ficrmed  to  inspire  their  leaders,  great  inteieM  wa? 
excited  and  great  hope  was  awakened^  [t  seemed 
as  though  through  this  Strang  upheaval  the  w^y  of 
the  Ijord  was  being  prepared  in  China. 

The  hope  was  made  stronger  by  the  accession  to 
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the  rantcK  of  the  rebels  of  a  man  named  Hurif?  J^n,  a 
relative  of  the  Tien  Wanfj,  and  one  of  his  earliest 
ftnd  moiEt  earrent  followers  in  the  reli^ous  society  he 
fcTmci]»  Hung  Jin  was  a  man  of  exceptional  ability 
and  fine  chantctci,  who  had  been  in  c[o5C  conUcl  with 
missionaries  (or  four  or  fivr  ycar^  He  had  a  very 
clear  and  intelligent  acquainiance  with  Christian  truth, 
and  had  been  an  earnest  and  cfTcctivc  cvan^list.  Df, 
Meadows  of  Shanghai  had  a  very  hit:h  opinion  of  him. 
From  1855  to  tSs^  ^'^  ^v!is  associated  with  the  Hong- 
Knng  Miiuioti,  and  Dr,  Lcggc^  who  was  a  ahreii^d 
discernrr  of  crh;iracldT,  wrote  (»f  litm  i  *  Ha  scon 
established  himself  in  the  confidence  and  eslecin  of 
the  members  of  the  MUsion  and  the  Chinese  Chri«tmna 
coRneetcd  with  it  His  literary  attainments  were  re- 
spectable ;  his  temper  amiable  and  G:cnial ;  Ixh  mind 
wHh  characterised  by  a  versatility  unusual  iti  a  Chinei- 
man.  Hht  knowledge  of  Christian  doctrine  wa<i  largely 
increased^  and  of  the  fikicrrity  of  hiit  attachment  to  it 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  His  intercourse  with  Chinese 
Chrbtians  was  what  is  termed  tdifyin^,  calculated  to 
pfomotc  their  purity  and  stimukte  their  zeal.  With 
other  Chinese  he  waj  the  prosclyliscr,  fearlessly  expos- 
ing their  errors,  and  exhorting  tlir^m  to  rt-^H^nt  and 
believe  the  Gospel,  Over  young  men  his  influence  wu 
peculiarly  beneficial.  In  fact,  whether  the  Individuals 
were  yoLing  or  old,  i^  was  once  obiicrvcd  by  Mr, 
CKaJmcr^,  "  Whenever  you  sec  any  one  having  long 
and  frequent  inlcrcourM*  wKh  Hnng  J&i,  you  maybe 
sure  ihere  Is  soircthing  good  going  on  in  him.'" 

Hung  ykx\  had  Apparently  given  up  all  thought  of 
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joining  the  rcbcbi  In  fhct,  he  reftiicd  to  beoomc  the 
leader  of  vatioua  bands  who  wished  to  join  them. 
Suddenly  A  longing  tnnk  possession  of  him  Co  go  and 
teach  them  ihe  iruth  of  Clulsl  more  pcrFcclty.  He 
went  ofTand  became  one  of  their  leaders. 

Afler  their  retreat  from  Shanghai  in  i^$$,  the 
T'ai*p'inc>  withdrew  almost  entirely  from  the  provinoc 
of  Kiang-Su  for  some  years.  During  ihU  period 
they  ^ve  their  strength  to  a.  fcreac  expedition  to 
the  north,  with  the  intention  of  captnring  Peking,  and 
actu^iy  succeeded  in  getting  within  twenty  miles  of 
licntsin.  Ihey  then  suffered  an  overwhelming  defeat 
Dom  the  Jnnperialist  troops^  and  had  grcdl  diHiculty 
in  getting  the  broken  remnant  of  their  army  back 
to  Nanking.  For  some  lime  they  were  practically 
confined  lo  thU  place  and  one  oilier  stronghold,  the 
countiy  at  large  heing  apparently  clcattxJ  of  them*  At 
the  beftinning  of  t800  the  tide  turned  again.  Under 
the  able  leadership  of  the  Chung  Wang,  Loyal  King, 
they  cicfciktcd  the  loipcnalista,  amd  once  more  begao 
to  Hwann  over  the  country.  They  poured  info  the 
provtnre  of  Ktang-Su,  captured  and  plundered  city 
after  city,  and  ultimately  threatened  Shanghai.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  mi^^ionunejt  came  into  diroci 
contact  with  thcna. 

In  April  i860,  Mr.  John,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
bl»  work,  visited  Su-Chow,  and  it  was  at  t)xdt  time 
untouched  by  the  rebel*L  In  June  a  |>arty  of  three 
American  int>i«Lonan'es  visited  the  city  and  found  it 
wrecked  At  the  beginning  of  July  another  parly,  of 
whom  Mr,  John  was  one,  paid  a  vi^it  to  the  place     in 
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Mxibg  to  the  Dircctora  a  report  of  their  visiU  Mr. 

<SHA«C)tAJ./»/r  I&.   1S60L 

'lo  my  laft  commun^cAtion  I  suited  that  1  had 
eodw  intenlion  of  visiting  the  insurgents'  catap  fof 
the  puf(>o9C  of  ascertaining  Tor  my^lf  the  character  of 
the  moxxment.  I'his  intention  ha^  lince  hccn  put  into 
execution.  In  company  with  our  brethren  Edktns, 
Macgou'an,  and  Hall,  and  ihc  rc%ult  is  given  ir  Itritcrs 
ffhkh  have  appeared  In  the  North  China  Mtraid^  of 
vUcb  I  Kend  you  a  copy. 

•  TMi  wtik  jv€  spmt  in  the  tnsurj^ent^  t^mt&ry  is  by 
far  thi  most  cvtnt/ui  m  my  history.  In  tact,  it  is  the 
experience  of  &  ti^elvcmonth  condensed  into  that  of 
a  week.  Wc  piuned  through  x^tnxy  x  scene  of  tUngcr 
aiid  trial.  The  second  night  wc  were  in  danger  of 
being  set  upon  by  enraged  and  suspicious  villagers, 
We  were  told  on  the  next  day  thai  at  one  Ume  they 
were  on  the  point  of  beating  the  (;onj^s  to  summon  all 
the  villagers  to  action.  After  matters  had  been 
explained  they  dispersed.  The  third  night  our  boats 
wcri?  atiduTed  bclwccn  two  fircii — Uiat  uf  the  vtlhigers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tiie  iitsiirgrncs  on  the  other. 
Wc  found  afterwards,  however  what  we  did  not  know 
at  the  time,  thai  the  villa^rs  were  firing  at  a  di&cance, 
so  that  we  were  in  no  real  danger.  The  fourth  nit;ht 
(and  this  n^s  by  for  the  mo*Et  tr>ing  of  all)  we  spent 
among  dead  bodies  that  were  floating  in  llic  canal. 
For  two  or  tlirec  hundred  yard.**  imt  bu;tU  had  ;ictual]y 
tD  pti5h. through  heaps  of  bodies,  in  an  advanced  state 
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of  decon position,  MaTiy  of  ihwe  had  been  killed  by 
the  injurs^nta^  but  by  far  the  majority  were  ca£cs  of 
suicide.  In  returning  alno  %vc  h.id  many  ftn  anxious 
moincnL' 


The  fuller  namtivp.  which  wa*  printed  in  the  jVt>riJt 
Ckfma  Hiratii^  was  apparently  fiom  the  pen  oJ  Mr, 
Edkins.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  rote  from  Mr- 
John  dcalinf:  specially  with  the  question  of  Brilish 
neutrality  towards  the  rebels.  This  Wiw  followed  by  a 
further  4rd  Iciiijihy  communication  from  him»  in  which 
he  g^vr  fuller  parliculars  of  the  rel^tous  beliefs  and 
practices  of  the  T'ai-pfng?.  gathered  after  a  second 
vi<it  to  Su-Chow-  It  is  evident  that  at  thi«  time  he 
and  his  friends  were  very  favourably  impressed  with 
what  they  ^w  of  the  leaders,  and  that  they  entertained 
the  hope  that  if  they  were  treated  sympathetically  by 
forcigiicni  llic  movement  would  ijrovc  a  great  blessing. 

Such  conflictifl^  opinions  have  l>ei.Mi  expressed  about 
the  character  of  the  T'at-p'ings,  and  there  !a  such  a 
general  ignorance  of  them,  that  the  estimate  of  eareFul 
and  fair-minded  observers  i^  worth  considering^ 

The  article  is  too  long  to  reproduce  in  full,  The 
following  extracts  embody  the  main  [laTagraphs  : — 

*A  party  of  five,  ain*isling  prmci[JNlly  of  English 
missionan'e-s  rctuTned  yesteitlay  morning  from  Sii-Chnw. 
They  went  with  the  desire  of  gaining  informHtion 
respecting  the  opirions  and  feelings  of  the  [n&vrf^ents, 
now  in  possession  of  ihfil  city.  And  also  of  com- 
municating, as  occasion  should  ariac,  information  on 
Chrffti^nity. 
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'The  reception  they  met  with  was  n*tnark;Lh!y 
friendly.  ProCOTdlrg  towards  Blng-bong  (Plng-Wp-ang), 
they  reapched  the  territcry  now  under  the  insurgents; 
at  1  village  three  miles  to  the  southward^  called  Woiig- 
kia-chi  A  body  of  about  a  hundred  horse  and  foot 
were  proceeding  m  single  &lc  towdfds  Bm^*bong,  on 
their  way  from  Ki^hing.  They  stopijcd  en  seeing 
foreigners,  and  entered  into  friendly  conversation, 
showing  their  confidence  by  freely  partaking  of  cake 
ind  tea-  There  arc  many  of  them  strong  in  miucte, 
free  and  bold  in  manncf.  and  open  ir  countenance,  who 
appear  to  communicate  their  thoughts  unreservedly. 
In  answer  to  a  question  respecting  a  relative  of  the 
Tien  Wang  who  hajtl  gone  from  Hong-Kun^  to  join  iJic 
rebellion,  tliey  iiaied  that  he  i»  now  second  fn 
command,  with  the  title  of  Kar  Wang,  Shield  K:ng. 

'The  oflicCTK  at  Ping'wang  supplied  their  foreign 
vi»itord  vrith  passports  to  Su-Chow,  and  sdso  to 
Wtikiang,  a  cit>'  on  the  way  Co  it.  Provided  with 
Uiexe,  ihcy  went  forward  along  the  Grand  Can;ilr 
noticing  in  many  parts  that  the  people  were  in  the 
fleldit  working,  although  this  is  one  of  the  linev  by 
whkh  the  Pai-p'ings  pa^  in  large  and  small  bodied 
between  Su-Chow  and  Kiahing,  When  they  appear, 
the  villagers  withdraw. 

'  At  Wukiarig,  more  state  was  observed  in  the 
appearance  of  the  chief  in  command,  it  being  a  walled 
city,  and  the  rank  of  the  chief  being  that  of  "  1/  "yM  In 
the  rebel  nobility.  This  title  stands  immediately  aflcr 
that  of  wang  (king).  But  the  gay  show  here  made  of 
ydlow  and   red   banners  before  the  residence  of  the 
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chief,  and  his  stately  robe  Jind  turban  of  yclloiv,  were 
far  surpafiftcd  by  the  display  irjlne£<^ed  at  SU'Chow  in 
the  palace  of  the  Chui^g  Wang.  This  chief  viro^  the 
con<iueror  of  Chang-kwoh-liang  at  Tan-yang,  end  the 
subjugator  of  Chang-Chow,  Su-Chow.  and  RUhing. 
In  addition  to  his  rcmajkablc  military  successes,  he  has 
the  character  cf  a  good  man,  ojipoiiing  the  excesses  of 
the  troops,  and  protecting  the  suffering  people,  who  are 
the  victims  of  this  civil  war,  from  injury  and  insult 

*To  his  Enghsh  vi^itor^  he  behaved  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  They  were  allowed,  on  stating  then- 
objection  to  kneeling,  to  dispense  with  that  ceremony. 
and  appear  witli  simply  a  bow,  and  uncovered.  Tliey 
ha<i,  hfiwever,  to  w;tjl  an  hour  fincl  ;i  half  for  the 
Interview.  This  wa^  accounted  for  by  a  visit  the  same 
evening,  while  they  were  waiting  in  another  apartment, 
from  the  Ving  Wang,  Martial  King,  who  arrived  from 
Nanking  two  days  before.  When  he  was  gone  it 
was  about  3  P.M.  The  foreign  parly  of  four  were  then 
conduct^  to  the  entrance  hall,  where  they  stood  for 
some  minute!  at  the  end  of  the  long  train  of  officers 
and  servants,  nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  who  &tood 
fodng  cfLch  other  in  two  rows.  !n  the  far  interior  was 
the  Chung  Wang  himwlf,  Afler  a  salute  of  six,  fired 
witli  Chinese  petards,  with  muiic  aiid  gon^-bcating  to 
a  moM  deafening  cxtciil,  the  viMtore  were  m^r^halled 
up  the  long  and  gorgeous  visla,  tlirough  which  they 
had  Ktolen  a  lew  glance*  tif  curiosity.  After  bowing 
and  standint^  before  the  chief  for  a  minute,  they  were 
conducted  to  his  right,  where  they  stood  duriiig  the 
interview.     The  hall  of  audience  wan  carpeted  with  rcd> 
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Lai^  lanthorns  were  held  between  the  officcis  who 
9tooc1  on  each  inilc  Thtty  all  w<jre  robes  and  caps  of 
rtd  and  yellow  sillc  The  only  person  sealer!  was  the 
Chung  Wang  himself.  He  i*  a  man  of  small,  keen 
feature:*,  wean  spect^elcs,  and  appears  in  a  rich  yellow 
robe  am3  gold-cinbrottiercd  hat  after  some  ancient 
model, 

'Conversation  then  commenced.  The  king  was 
informed,  In  answer  lo  hU  Inquiries,  that  his  vUJtom 
had  asked  an  mtet\-icw  as  follo^rer*  of  the  religion  of 
Jcsu«,  and  worahippers  of  God  the  Heavenly  Father. 
The  king  then  enumerated  several  leading  points  In 
Chrlstinn  doctrine,  and  was  satisBcd  to  find  that  they 
an  believed  also  by  foreign  n;itions.  He  ftskcd  v/h^t 
days  In  the  cycle  of  twcnly-cight  we  keep  for  worship, 
ai^  when  told  that  they  are  Fang,  Hn,  Mao,  Sing,  he 
observed  that  they  are  the  same  with  theirs. 

'  He  willinfily  accepted  an  offered  present  of  Bibles 
ai^  other  book«»  and  invited  the  party  to  remain  for 
two  or  three  lUya  in  quarters  to  be  provided  for  them. 
They  were  then,  after  the  same  salute  as  on  cnlrance, 
oonduetcid  on  horses  to  the  residence  of  Liii,  a  high 
officer  of  amiablo  disposition,  who  entertained  them 
hospitably  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  evening.  On 
their  expressing  a  ^ish  to  return  at  once  to  Slmnghat. 
they  were  escorted  on  horses  to  thcj'r  boats. 

'There  cannot  be  ]c«s  than  30,000  insurgents  In 
the  city,  and  perhaps  the  truth  was  told  when  they 
tbecoselves  stated  that  there  were  many  more.  Indeed, 
Ih^  appear  to  have  overpowering  force  throughout  the 
rogion  from  Su-Chow  to  Nanking. 
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'  Many  proofs  ofTcred  tb^nselves  of  Ihr  acltvity  ard 
vfgour  of  the  revolutionUts.  Lar^  bodies  of  th«m 
move  daily  between  the  cities  In  their  occiipadoR« 
They  have  the  cnerp^  whicli  their  religious  principles 
and  an  active  life  induce.  Thnt  they  possess  far  greater 
physical  and  moral  vigour  tlian  ihc  Imperfalfets  ;tcenis 
to  accDunE  fairly  for  their  great  advance  Ms  year  fn 
power  and  numbers.  One  of  thdr  detachments,  prob- 
ably ntjinbering  sev^eral  thousands,  was  proceeding 
from  Su-Chow  when  our  party  left  that  city.  At  one 
in  the  morning  Ihcy  issued  from  the  gates,  and  while 
the  bo^ts  were  slowly  ^uirfng  or  saJliDg  on  their  return 
to  Shanghai,  the  army  was  proceeding  along  the 
towing-path.  They  walk  or  ride  in  sirglc  file,  and 
severs^]  boats,  containing  from  twenty  to  thirty  mcn» 
were  also  with  them- 

*  The  oountr>-  people  offer  atn  incfTccttial  resistance 
to  these  lar^  bodies  of  men.  Their  band^  for  wlf- 
protcction.  baslily  organised  and  consisting  of 
agricultural  labourers  unpractised  In  war,  cannot  make 
head  against  the  tried  warriors  of  the  T'ai-p'ing  party. 
Yet  they  arc  useful  in  beating  the  rounds  of  the 
villages  at  night.  They  encourage  ihc  pcnpic  and 
keep  away  local  banditli.  The  sight  of  these  band«  at 
night  ic  very  picturesque^  Each  pcrston  carries  a 
Lanthorii  and  a  long  pike,  whik  A  very  few  hav* 
matchlocks^     Thi.^  institution  i£  called  Mintwan* 

'The  rcbd  chiefs  arc  most  of  them  open  and  com- 
municative. They  made  no  secret  of  their  intention  to 
come  to  Shanghai.  But  they  wish  to  maintain  amity 
with  their  '*  brethren  of  the  western  oceans."      Some 
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;nt3  alrcftdy  despatched  to  the  region  caat  of 
S«*Chow  have  been  ordered  to  capture  Shanghai,  but 
prudcT>cc  has  not  allowed  ihc  oHkcr^  io  cocnmaiid  to 
attempt  it.  Tbi*,  thtry  %ny,  i*  nothing  hiit  a  temi>orary 
postponement  of  what  is  an  c^cntfal  point  In  their 
plan  of  conqac«t.  They  have  at  present  few  boats, 
and  it  b  moat  likdy  lliat  they  will  come  by  land. 
Sbould  foreign  Aoldien  happen  to  be  ported  at 
Zi-ka-vei,  or  any  other  spot  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
forrigtJ  "arrttlcmcnt.  when  they  arrive,  it  is  most  sincerely 
to  be  hoped  that  the  laws  of  neuttahty  will  not  \x 
Isolated,  nor  any  hostile  act  on  our  part  be  allowed  to 
chilJ  the  friendly  feciing  that  they  now  undoubtedly 
cntettain.  It  would  be  no  less  impriident  than  UTijust 
to  tr«at  AA  our  enemies  thc^e  vigorous  and  independent 
bands  of  men,  who  have,  during  the  present  year, 
wrwred  from  the  Emperor  the  richest  of  bU  provinces. 
'  It  U  evident  that  the  religious  element  enters  very 
poircrfulJy  into  this  ^reat  rcvoJutionary  movement. 
Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  the  supposition 
that  it  U  a  purely  political  one,  and  that  religion 
QDcuiiiu  but  a  <knlK}Ti1iiiaIe  plux  In  it  So  fnr  h  this 
from  being  the  ciwc,  that,  on  the  conirjiry,  it  is  the 
badU  upon  which  the  ^>rmcr  re»l5,  xx\d  it  its  life- 
pcrpctuatinc;  source.  The  downfall  of  idolatr>',  and 
the  cilablbhmcnt  of  the  wond^ip  of  the  true  God,  are 
objects  aimed  at  by  them,  with  as  much  sincerity  and 
devotion  as  the  cx|>ubJon  of  the  Manchus  And  the 
a)nque<3t  of  the  Empire,  In  opposition  to  the 
pantheisTic  notionv  of  the  philosophers  of  the  Sung 
dynasty,  they  bold  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  of 
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the  deity  ;  in  opposition  to  the  pDftular  poiytheij^lu; 
notions,  Uiey  have  the  clearest  conception  of  ihc 
uuliy  of  God  ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  ftLt-iHsm  of 
ph^!osophic;il  BmlUhi^ni.  lliey  believe  in  and  tcadi  i}^ 
doctrine  of  an  aIl-*iijJCTiniending  Providence.  Thi* 
appears  on  the  very  surface,  and  no  one  can  be 
among  Ihcin  for  any  length  of  lime  without  being 
impressed  with  it  They  feci  that  ihcy  have  a  work 
to  accomplUh.  and  the  deep  conviction  that  they  arc 
guided  by  iu\  imerniiii  fiuj^cr  and  MipporU'd  by  an 
omnipotent  arm  in  it«  (-jtE^Qtion  is  their  inspiration. 
Success  they  ascribe  to  the  goodness  of  the  Heavenly 
Father,  atid  defeat  to  Hifi  chastisements.  The  ddty 
IS  witli  them,  not  an  abstract  notion,  nor  a  stem, 
implacable  so\xrcign,  but  a  loving  Father  who  WAtchcs 
tenderly  over  their  afTairs,  and  leads  them  by  the 
hand 

'The  Scripture*  of  the  Old  and  New-  Te*tanientB 
are  their  standard  of  faith  now,  aa  they  were  at  the 
commencement  of  the  movement  This  ia  st  very 
important  fact,  A$  long  aj  they  receive  them  as  the 
word  of  God,  we  have  reasonable  grounds  to  hope 
that  their  ctrois  will  gradually  be  coricctcd,  TItc 
mhitionitry  c;in  alwayrc  refer  1o  these,  and  they  cannot 
contifitertly  object.  They  often  i^ieak  of  the  death  of 
Chdst  as  atonini^  for  the  sins  of  the  whote  world, 
though  they  do  not  seem  to  have  a  clear  notion  of 
the  e/mrti/y  of  His  person.  They  regard  Him  as  the 
greatest  human  brinj:  thai  has  c\er  appeared  in  thJ* 
worlds  and  a%  tftcialfy  the  Gnd-scrit  ;  and  this  will 
account  for  the  revolutionary  chief  styling  himself  the 
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^ns^fr  of  Christ.  He  does  not  suppose  th^t  he 
himtelf  is  divine ;  his  idca»  probably,  is  that  the 
Saviour  U  the  greatest  of  God's  messengers,  and  he 
binucif  the  second*  On  this  pcint,  &i  well  \%  on  the 
doctrme  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  needs  enlightenment. 
Could  he  be  convinced  thul  Christ  i_s  divine  at  well 
as  human,  he  vuuki  iinmedtatcly  %»,  ;tnd  perhaps 
renounce,  hU  error.  That  errors  have  crept  in  U  not 
turprising  ;  on  the  contrary^  it  would  be  one  of  the 
grcstcst  miraclca  on  tccord  were  tt  otherwise.  The 
amount  of  religious  knowledge  disused  among  the 
people  b  necessarily  limited  ;  that  of  the  chiefs  thuugh 
not  very  pf(>fi)und>  !*«  more  rxteti?^ive.  It  \&  In  the 
Kwangsl  men  that  the  religious  elemcri  runs  wide 
and  deep,  whence  it  spreads  over  the  surrounding  ina^s. 
The  latter  arc  expected  only  to  team  and  chant  their 
hymns  of  praJK.  The  ability  to  do  this,  togclhcr 
with  bapti^ftin,  constitutes  them  brethren.  We  may 
expect  that  \\\c  advent  of  Hiirig  jin,  who  ha^  hccn 
promoted  to  the  hi^^hest  rank,  will  have  a  salutary 
cITect  upon  the  movement  in  a  religious  point  of  vicWh 

'  1  he  iccling  which  they  entertain  towards  ibrciiincrs 
is  apparently  of  the  most  friendly  nature;  they  are 
always  addressed  ax  "our  foreign  hrcthrcn/'  "  Wc 
worshij)  the  same  Heavenly  Father,  and  behWe  in  ilie 
same  Elder  Brother  ;  why  should  wc  be  at  vati;ince  }  " 
They  seem  to  be  anxious  for  intercourse  with  forcigrers, 
and  desirous  to  promutc  the  interests  of  trade.  The 
opening  up  or  the  ci-^htccn  provinces  to  trade,  they 
say,  would  be  mosi  plca.iing  to  them-  Some  would 
say  that  policy  would  make  theoi  talk  in  this  way^ 
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Hitii]hMCT  it  did  ;  how  is  tl  that  policy,  or  aomcthlTig 
akm,  docs  rot  make  the  Imperialists  speak  in  the  camr 
way?  They  s»y  thai  foreigrers  will  be  respected 
whenever  they  pas*  through  their  territory  ;  and  the 
respectful  attention  ihcy  have  paid  to  tho»e  who  bare 
t^isitcd  them  Ji  a  stifficicnt  proof  of  thdr  sincerity. 

'  A  great  (leal  has  been  saiJ  about  the  cruelty  of 
the  "  long-hatred  rebels  " ;  but  in  this  then:  has  been 
mudi  exaggeratton  aiid  ini*represenlatIon.  In  no 
instance  have  we  witncescd  an>-  traces  of  wilful 
destructit^n.  It  is  true  they  kill,  but  it  is  because  they 
must  do  so  or  submit  to  be  killed.  They  bum,  but, 
so  far  as  CJUr  observation  went,  it  is  invariably  in 
self-defence,  Much  of  the  burning  is  done  by  the 
Imperialists  before  the  arrival  of  the  rebels,  and  the 
cases  of  suicide  jire  tsu  more  numerous  than  those  of 
murder  The  fact  that  all  the  women  have  been 
allowed  to  leave  Sungkiang,  and  that  they  are 
known  in  onaTiy  cases  to  have  made  attempts  to  save 
men  and  women  who  hid  plunged  thcmsdves  into 
the  canaU  and  rivers,  is  a  pioof  llial  tlicy  aic  not 
the  cruel,  relentless  marauders  that  they  hav^  been 
reptpsented  to  be  by  many.  Th*!>'  arc  rcvoluilonlsts 
In  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  ;  both  the  work  of 
slaughter  and  of  plunder  arc  carried  on  only  so  far 
as  13  ncGes8ar>'  to  secure  the  end.  Thc^e  are  evils 
which  ncccsMrily  accompany  sm^  Q  movement,  and 
arc  justi5abfe  or  otherwise  in  so  far  as  the  movement 
itself  is  sG. 

•  As  10  their  general  moral  chAracier  wc  are  scarcely 
able  to  give  an  opintonn      Probably,  taking  them  m 
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tHoss^t  they  ar«  not  much  superior  to  their  fellow- 
countrymen  in  this  respect  Though  the  use  of  opium 
b  strictly  forbidden,  yet  vrc  know  that  it  U  largely 
consumed  by  ihcm.  Doth  tlic  common  so]<licr£  and 
(iiany  of  the  chiefs  jKirtake  of  it  freely.  We  were 
grieved  to  hear  ore  of  the  chiefs  (though  not  hrmsell 
an  opjum-^mokerj  mentioning  opium  first  in  the  list  o1 
articles  he  would  like  to  be  supplied  with.  Continual 
application*  were  made  for  opium  and  Iirearm3» 
It  cannot  be  reasonably  expccleJ  that  die  tnoral 
dhararttrr  of  men  pTaced  in  such  circumst^tnces  woutd 
t>e  vcr>*  h(gh. 

*As  to  their  future  success  we  can  lay  nothing 
They  !&een)  now  to  be  taking  a  hold  of  thH  Empire 
with  an  iron  eriisp,  and  treading  it  like  conquerors. 
The  imprcsAion  which  an  interview  wtth  them  leaves 
upon  the  mind  is  that  Ihcy  look  LjAck  upon  the  past 
thankfuUy,  and  to  ilie  fulurt-  with  buoyant  and 
confident  hope.* 

The  eommunieatlooft  opened  during  this  visit  to 
Su-Chow  led  to  a  prompt  and  cordial  respond,  with  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  city  aG;ain.  The  story  ia  told 
by  Mr.  John  in  ihc  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,-^ 


'By  the  last  mail,  Mr.  Kdlctns  and  myself  Kent 
to  the  Mission  House  two  pamphlets  containing  a 
Icngtliciicd  account  of  our  visit  to  the  insurgents  at 
Su-Chrw-  In  i  Itilcr  to  fAx.  Prout.  !  stated  thai  we 
wrote  a  joint   letter  to    Hung  Jin,   the  Shield    King, 
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congratulating;  him  on  hU  safe  arrival  fn  Nanking, 
and  exhorting  him  to  dcavc  to  the  purity  of  the 
Gospel ;  and  another  to  the  Chung  Wang,  containing  a 
statement  of  Christian  doctrine  with  special  reference 
to  the  eriors  of  the  iiisnr}^eiit:i- 

'  Since  then  letters  have  been  received  from  both 
the  Shidd  King  find  the  Loyal  Kin^;,  accompsinicd 
with  a  bock,  and  four  proclamations  written  by  the 
former.  The  letters  from  both  king*  breathe  a  manli- 
ness and  a  kindliness  of  spirit  that  has  quite  surprised 
me.  They  are  letters  such  as  could  never  have  been 
written  by  an  unchrifiiian  Chinaman.  I  sec  in  them 
&  new  element — an  element  which  ChrUtianity  alone 
could  infuse, 

'  The  Shield  King  in  his  letter  says  that  during  his 
rrstdence  in  Shanghai  he  was  on  very  fricnJly  term^ 
with  all  Che  mfssJonarics,  continually  conversing  with 
them  on  the  true  doctrine,  arid  thus  receiving  a  large 
measure  of  the  bcnctils  of  the  Gospel.  He  left  Hong- 
Kong  for  Nanking,  not,  he  says,  because  he  coveted 
emulunicnta  and  position,  but  that  he  might  assist 
the  Celestial  King  to  spread  the  Gospel,  cause  The 
whole  coimtrj'  to  be  swept  clean  of  its  idolatry,  and 
return  altogether  to  the  holy  religion  of  God  the 
Heavenly  Father  and  Jesus  the  Heavenly  Elder 
Brother. 

'He  speaks  of  the  Celestial  King  in  the  most 
eulogi&tlc  Itrms.  He  seems  to  have  unbounded  con* 
fidencc  in  his  piety,  and  admiration  for  his  tatenta. 
He  feels  that  he  is  indebted  for  what  he  is  at  present 
to   the   insLructions   he    formerly    received   from   the 
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mfssionams.  Then  he  goes  on  to  say  th&t,  having 
heard  that  hia  brother,  the  Loyni  Kirg,  hftd  received  a 
letter  explaining  the  true  doctrine,  which  wns  suHicicot 
to  show  that  men  of  the  same  religion  are  of  one 
fDlndr  he  bad  conie  to  Su-Chow  to  have  an  Interview, 
■nd  he  drcercly  hopes  that  his  invitation  u-itl  be 
accepted,  so  that  conveniently  in  the  pmcnce  of  each 
other  he  may  empty  his  whole  hcartp 

'Such  is  the  purport  of  the  letter.  It  h  gratifying^ 
and  a  cause  of  much  Ihankfuhicss,  to  find  liwl  such 
a  man  h  in  thi?  camp.  He  h^t^  been  placed  in  a 
position  of  influence  second  only  to  the  Chief  himself; 
id  is  employing  his  time  and  talents  In  correcting 
tefTorB  and  explatning  the  truth,  and  thus  infusing  into 
Ihc  gangrene  of  this  movement  a  new  and  vigorous 
Ufc-rcatoring  clement 

■The  letter  of  the  Chung  Wanj^,  or  T-oya!  King*  from 
Sti-Chow,  is  also  very  interesting-  He  acloiowlcrigcs 
the  receipt  of  our  letter  which  explam»  tht  tnie 
doctrine.     He  is  much  pleased  and  instructed. 

'And  now»  having  been  favoured  with  the  letter, 
he  thiEiks  thai  we  will  not  spare  the  trouble  of  coming 
once  more  to  visit  him,  so  that  we  might  empty  our 
bosom's  thoughts  In  the  presence  of  each  ottier, 
iMoreover,  he  says  tlic  Shield  King,  having  heard  of 
our  vbit  at  Su-Chow,  has  come  down  with  the  e>;preA« 
purpose  of  seeing  us,  and  talkinf:  over  various  matters 
with  ufl.  Having  not  feared  the  distance  of  more 
than  30,ocK)  miles  to  come  tu  Chlnd  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  he  fcek  i^mie  sure  that  we  will  nrst  hf^itatc 
to   dJsr^ard    the    distance,   seventy   oiflcs,   to   come 
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again  to  Su-Chow  And  talk  aver  various  stibjecU  of 
in  po  nance, 

'  Such  is  the  drift  of  Chung  Wang's  letter.  From 
al)  this  you  will  team  that  our  recent  visit  to  Su- 
Chow  has  not  been  in  vain  ;  though  ivc  parsed  through 
fn;iny  a  scene  of  danger  and  trial  dunng  the  eventful 
week,  we  have  abunilaiU  reasoo  tu  be  vcfy  tliankfuJ 
for  the  iasue. 

'Though  this  is  pleating  news,  I  trust  it  wUl  not 
lead  to  any  precipitate  measures  on  the  pan  of  the 
Directors  in  rcfercroc  to  the  insui^cnts.  Their  coiir^ 
hiliierto  hEis  been  that  of  cloud  and  sunshine,  und  it 
may  be  thai  such  will  be  the  case  for  years  yet  to 
come.  Now  they  triumph  everywhere  in  a  most  re- 
mark:Lb1c  way,  but  the  day  of  advcrsit)*  may  be  at 
hand.  They  deserve  the  sympathy  and  prayer  of 
British  Chrbtiaoa.  which,  1  trust,  will  not  be  withheld/ 


Immediately  after  the  despatch  of  this  letter  to 
London  the  little  party  of  missionaries  set  ofT  again  on 
their  second  visit  to  the  rebels  at  Su-Chow,  Mr,  John 
reported  this  journey  to  the  Mission  House  in  a  letter 
written  immediately  after  his  rctuni  to  Shan^rhai : — 

'Wc  reached  Su^Cbow  early  in  August  3.  and  bad 
an  interview  with  the  Kan  Wang  on  tlie  same  day. 
He  ap|xr^re(l  in  a  rir-h  robe  und  a  gold -embroidered 
crown,  surroiin<Jcd  by  a  nnmbcf  of  ofliccrs,  atl  cf  whom 
wore  robes  ai]d  caps  of  red  and  yellow  silU.  On  our 
entering  he  stood  up  and  received  iu  with  a  hearty 
Ahake  of  the  hand.  He  said  that  our  vi^t  made  him 
vc/y  happy,  and  that  his  heart  was  quite  set  free.     He 
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then  nude  kind  inquiries  about  hts  old  friends  tn 
ShaD(EhAi,  both  native  and  foreign^  He  was  much 
f)lca$ed  to  he»r  of  the  progress  of  the  Goapcl  at  Amoy  ; 
of  the  recent  acccaaioiis  of  converts  to  the  Church  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  and  Hong-Kong,  and 
of  the  late  revival  in  tlic  West.  '^  Tlic  kl^i^tlom  oi 
Christ/'  said  he,  '"must  spread  and  overcome  every 
opposition ;  whatever  may  become  of  the  celestial 
dynasty,  there  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  this 
maltcn'' 

'  He  then  put  off  hh  crown  and  robe,  and  dismiMcd 
hia  o/Hccrs ;  after  which  wc  had  a  free  and  confidcniial 
conversnitiofi  un  v»noiJ!i  pcjinLs.  We  gladly  Hcccplcd 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  him.  Before  partaking  of 
tbe  viands  prepared  for  us,  he  proposed  th^t  we  should 
sinf;  a  hymn  and  pray  together^  Havinj:^  selected  one 
of  Dr.  Mcdhursfs  hymns,  l^c  himself  started  the  tune, 
and  sang  wiUi  remarkable  coiicctre^,  warmlli,  and 
energy.  After  a  ithort  prayer  orcrcd  u^i  by  Mr, 
Edkina,  we  sat  ai  table.  The  corvertaiion  Turned 
almost  exclusively  upon  FeHgic^uv  subjects  ;  in  fact,  he 
did  not  seem  to  wi«b  to  talk  about  anything  cIsCh  He 
socmcd  to  foci  very  grntcful  to  Dr-  Lcggc.  Messrs. 
Chalmers,  Hamberg,  Edkina,  and  others,  for  their  pjuit 
klndnesA  to  him.  He  told  us  chat  his  object  in  leaving 
Hong'Kong  for  Nanking  was  solciy  to  preach  the 
Gospd  to  the  su^ects  of  ilie  celestial  dynasty ;  and 
tlut  on  his  arrival  be  begged  permi^tsloD  of  his  cousin 
to  be  allowed  to  do  so.  The  chief,  however,  would 
not  Ikcar  of  it,  but  insisted  upon  hU  immediate  pro- 
otution   to   the   rank   of    king.     Though    thoroughly 
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d(n'ot«I  to  th€  new  dyna«y,  and  detcrmmed  to  live  or 
die  with  it,  he  told  us  repeatedly  that  he  was  much 
happier  whciJ  cmpio)^d  as  a  native  assistant  at  Hong- 
Kong  than  now.  notwHihalaoding  ihc  dtgniiy  conferred 
upon  him  and  the  authority  with  vrhkh  he  is  invcMcd. 
We  were  escorted  on  hoiw^  to  our  boat  at  a  late  hour. 

'Wc^iiitcd  him  again  on  the  following  day.  On 
our  arriva]  at  hl3  residence  we  found  a  foreign  merchant 
waiting  upon  him.  and  the  Kan  W^ng  considerably 
agitated  hi  oiind  The  rcaaon  of  tlib  we  aftcnvard^ 
karat  was  thai  he  had  heard  thai  the  letters  which  he 
had  tent  to  the  representatives  of  forei'i^n  Powem  at 
Shanghai  had  not  been  fj]»ened,  and  that  the  city  wsn 
held  by  EnglUh  as  well  as  French  *oldicr».  The  f^rat 
he  spoke  of  ^  a  pergonal  ifi^uti  to  himself,  and  the 
second  as  a  direct  violation  of  the  principle  of 
neutrality,  which  foreigners  should  adopt  between  the 
two  contending  parties.  Though  we  told  him  that 
these  were  mattcra  with  which  we,  sfi  vtisiionarifs.  had 
nothing  to  do,  stitl  we  could  not  but  fee)  a  secret 
sympathy  with  him, 

'  After  the  merchant  had  left,  we  had  a  vcr>*  inter- 
esting conversation  with  him  on  vanoua  matters,  but 
especially  the  character  of  T*a]-p'ing  Wang,  the  chief. 
Before  separating,  he  proposed  that  we  should  com- 
mend each  oilKr  to  the  c:tre  of  Almighty  God  and 
invoke  His  ble^ing  in  prayer.  After  singing  a  hymn, 
he  eri(piged  in  prayer.  Hi*  pra3^r  waj:  exceedingly 
appropriate,  fervent,  and  scriptiirfil  He  prayed  that 
all  the  idoU  mijiht  perish,  tliat  the  lemplci  should  be 
converted   into  chapcli*   and   that   pure  Christianity 
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sbouM  speedily  become  the  religion  of  ChinjL  TliU 
was  a  most  inlcre^tfng  spectacles— a  spectacle  nev^r  to 
be  fbrgonen.  We  parted  ajjain  with  a  hearty  shake 
of  the  hand  Wc  were  escorted  lo  the  boat,  as  on  ttie 
previous  day.  A  pres&ent  of  a  goat  and  some  fowlj 
fojloit'cd  us  from  the  Kan  Wang. 

*  Having;  noiv  done  whm  we  purposed  to  do,  vte  turned 
our  faces  homewards^     We  reached  home  on  August  5 .' 

Not  long  after  thU  Interesting  interview  with  Hurg 
Jin  the  T'at*p1rgs  appeared  once  more  before  Shang- 
hai. Mr.  John  wrote  on  September  3,  liiOo,  as 
follows : — 

'^nce  our  letum  the  insut^rnts  have  pnid  us  a 
visit  I'oi  two  or  three  weeks  before  tlicir  arrival  the 
excitement  was  very  great  both  among  the  forrignttr* 
and  th<^  n«ives.  When  they  came  within  a  mile  cpf 
the  settiemeiit  the  excitement  reached  it  lughest  pitch 
of  intenflityn  We^myseif  and  family — were  merci- 
fully preserved,  not  only  from  danger,  but  also  from 
fear  Not  a  single  foreigner  was  killed  or  even 
wnundrd.  In  f;iet,  the  insurgents  did  not  come  down 
to  fight,  but  to  open  communication  with  !he  repre* 
scsitatives  of  foreign  Powers  at  thi^;  porL  Mr.  Bruce, 
Infliienced,  I  believe,  by  Mons,  Mourboulon,  and  the 
latter  influenced  doubtless  by  the  priests*  would  have 
nothing;  to  say  to  tliem,  but  ha<l  drcrccd  that  they 
were  to  be  replied  to  with  shot  and  shell  They  came 
entCTlalnh^  the  most  fHendly  fed!ng  imaginable 
towards  all  foreigners,  but  they  were  treated  by  uii,  and 
our  alkies  the  French^  In  a  way  that  redecu  disgrace  on 
our  Ha^,' 
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Six  wccka  later,  writing  on  October  20,  Mr.  John 
rcfcK  to  the  Ramc  subject  again  : — 

'The  rebels  ^re  still  ^tdvanctof;  in  thU  and  th» 
adjoining  pfovinc&  In  Eact,  the  whole  of  this  province 
lira  prostrate  at  tlicir  fcct»  The  only  place  of  vry 
importance  that  has  not  fallen  into  their  Unndu  is 
Shaiighaf,  urhich  ha§  been  savc<i  I0  tlie  Imperialists 
by  tlie  EnpHah  and  the  French,  who  checked  the 
triumphant  march  of  the  insurgents  on  the  morning  of 
August  18.  After  a  sharp  engagement  at  a  aliort 
distance  from  the  city,  in  which  they  completely  dis- 
comfited the  Imperialists,  they  marched  tight  up  to 
the  city  gate  and  would  have  taken  it  with  the  greatest 
ease  had  it  rot  been  for  our  shot  and  grape  which  was 
mercilessly  poured  into  the  midst  of  them.  They 
essayed  to  communicaic  with  the  oiHcers  on  the  walla  ; 
but  to  no  purpose,  it  was  irrevocably  decreed  that 
no  reply  was  to  be  relurned  except  in  wcll-dirccled 
balls.  On  Monday  inorniiig  tbcy  wfie  spcn  manrhing 
towards  tlie  racecourse.  They  were  immediately  fired 
upon  and  soon  driven  back-  The  fire  was  all  on  one 
side.  They  did  not  return  a  shot.  It  in  very  eWdent 
that  they  had  no  intention  of  injuring  forcigncfs  01 
foreign  piT?pcr1y ;  on  the  contrary-,  it  seems  clear  thAt 
they  came  down  with  the  niosl  friendly  intcntiors 
towards  us.  From  what  we  have  heard  since,  they 
wef*  amazed  at  the  manner  of  their  reception,  especi- 
ally as  they  had  not  received  any  official  intimation  o4 
our  intention  to  hold  the  city  and  to  resist  them, 
After  this  repulse  they  soon  di^nppeared,  and  have  not 
returned  sinoe. 
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*  Doubtle««  thb  movement  abounds  in  encra  of  the 
l^v*«^  kind  ;  and  their  practices  tfi  frany  rc«iM;ct«  arc 
endurable.  As  yet  the>-  have  &i;;nally  failed  In  the 
important  work  of  rcoi^anisation.  But,  in  $pitc  or  all 
tbcac  drawbick^  wc  atill  hope  and  believe  ItiAt  much 
good  will  come  out  of  the  movement  S^t^r  ha^  been 
hmy  vovrirg  taivs  In  this  field,  which  have  ^tdwh  up 
wHb  wonderful  rapidity ;  but  he  mu«t  be  very  ignorant 
of  the  faets  of  the  ca^e,  or  blinded  with  prejudice,  who 
docs  not  see  that  beside  and  before  the  Urc^  some 
grains  of  precious  wheat  have  been  sown.  U  would 
be  »n  in  US  to  abandon  the  movement,  because  of  iu 
errani,  na  a  vile  iHn}^.  Rathi^r  let  us  du  what  wc  c^n 
by  prajwr  and  cflTntt  tn  parify  it* 

Ther«  were  at  this  time  a  lai^e  number  of  mission- 
aries (fully  seventy)  gathered  in  Shanghai,  awaiting 
the  final  settlcfncnt  of  the  treaty  of  peace  with  China. 
They  had  interviewed  Lord  Elgin  on  his  way  north. 
iind  had  been  much  ^r^cified  by  hU  symp^tlbctic  recep- 
tion of  ihi-m.  Now  tbry  were  anticipating  with  eager- 
neu  the  extension  of  their  rights  to  travel  and  Kcttie 
in  the  interior,  and  were  making  up  their  mmd^  to 
commence  missions  in  important  centres  as  soon  as 
ihcy  could  do  so.  Among  these  no  one  was  more  caper 
Eior  action  tlian  Mr.  Juhii.  Hi<s  couc^pondenoc  shows 
tliat  he  serioii^^iy  contemplated  sellltng  amonj;  the 
rebels  at  Nanking,  arid  that  the  visiun  of  the  posn- 
bflitiet  of  Hankow  was  not  absent  from  his  mind. 
His  first  step  was  to  endcavojr  to  paj-  a  visit  lo  the 
rebel  headquarters  in  order  to  obt.iin  if  possible  an 
exprcs^n  of  their  sympathy  with  Chriitiiin  teachers 
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and  misaionariea,  and  a  definite  dccIaratioD  of  Ihcir 
willingnCT*;  to  Id  them  sellle  iuid  work  in  the  tLTritrny 
of  which  they  iverc  ffi  facte  the  rubers.  Such  wa;  his 
confidence  in  the  good  feelitijj  of  the  rebel  leaders,  not- 
withitandirg  the  unexpected  and  uncallcd-fof  trcatcncnt 
they  had  received  from  the  foreigners,  that  he  started 
on  this  ex|ieiliiion  vriihlii  Iwo  months  after  the  repulse 
of  thctr  force  at  Shanghai  The  trip  was  «Ticc:e>uful  in 
the  ipecla)  object  on  account  of  which  ft  was  under- 
taken, and  on  his  return  he  sent  his  friend  Mr.  Jacob 
an  interesting  account  of  his  visit  ^— 

■SHANGHAI,  Dt<tmbtr  5,  tE6o. 

'  !n  my  last  communication  1  informed  you  that  I 
was  about  leaving  for  N:inktng.  I  returned  in  safety 
on  the  morning  of  the  3nd  inst,  after  nearly  a  month's 
absence.  In  the  meantime  1  have  learnt  a  good  deal 
of  the  religious  tenets,  and  the  religious,  social,  and 
political  life  of  the  hjsurgrnts.  \  wa*  accompanied  by 
Mr  Klockers  of  the  Eiiglish  Baptist  Mi^&Son.  and  two 
native  brethren  who  speak  the  Canton  dialect  Tho 
latter  proved  very  valuable  in  my  intercourse  with  the 
Canton  chieftains.  Wc  were  received  at  all  the  cities, 
towns,  snd  vlllagn  through  which  we  passed  witli 
marked  respect,  and  treated  as  brethren.  The  distance 
between  this  and  Nanking  is  about  250  English  mile& 
In  returning  we  travelled  night  and  day  without  fear 
of  niiolcstation.  Though  the^e  men  have  fallen  into 
many  grievous  errors,  they  doubtless  have  the  seeds  of 
Chri^Uanity,  as  will  appear  from  the  enclosed.  Thcy 
have  created   a   vacuum,  not   only   in   the   temple*,  but 
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ilao  in  the  hearU  of  the  people,  which  remains  to  be 
Eilkd.  This  is  the  missionary'ft  worl<,  a  work  that 
might  be  done  icrmeiliateJy  were  it  not  for  the  tin- 
accountable  policy  of  the  reprcicntativca  of  foieigii 
Powers  «t  this  port. 

*y[y  prfticfpal  object  In  gofng  lo  Nanking  hai  been 
fully  reaUsed.  My  object  was  to  obtain  from  the 
chief  an  Edict  of  Religious  Toleration.  This  1  h:Lve 
obtaired.  It  gives  full  permisston  to  missionariea 
of  every  persuasion  to  enter  into  and  live  in  the 
iniurgcnls'  territory  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ini 
miiciumary  work.  I  had  some  dlHiculty  in  nhtuintng 
this,  but  uldnatcly  succeeded-  The  phraseology  in 
fiome  parts  Is  bombastic,  and  therefore  objectionable ; 
but  the  simple  meaning  is  full  toleration  to  all 
Christians,  whether  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics, 
'I  see  that  tlie  mi^sionanes  are  sincere  and  faithful 
men.  and  that  tiiey  do  not  count  sufTcring  with  Christ 
anything,  and  because  of  this  I  cMecm  them  very 
bighJy."  Sueh  are  the  words  of  the  Edict.  Then 
eomes  a  command  to  the  kinge  to  issue  ordure  to  all 
the  brethren  to  treat  the  miMionary  exceedingly  well. 

M  showed  the  Edict  at  Su- Chow,  and  asked  the 
chiefs  if  they  would  help  me  to  get  a  house,  a  chapel^ 
and  necessary  bulldlnjjs;  "  Yes/'  said  thcy^  *'  you  come 
and  it  will  be  all  righi/'  I  am  sorrj*  to  say,  however, 
that  SU'Chow  is  a  mere  camp,  and  that  it  wouJd  hardly 
be  possible  for  6  mi^aionnry  to  iive  in  the  city  at 
present.  1  send  >'ou  the  original  of  this  Edict  written 
by  the  young  prince  himself,  and  bcaiing  the  seal  of 
his  fatlier.      I    fiiinly   believe   that   God    is  uprcwitirg 
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idoUtry  in  the  land  throu^^h  the  inmrgenb,  and  that 
He  will,  by  mcam  of  them  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  inmionAry,  plant  Chmtianily  in  its  Mead. 
Let  the  praycf:^  of  our  brcthrco  in  Englanil  be  more 
fervent  than  ever  on  beh^ilf  of  China  f  The  King 
ChanR  at  Nanking  bogged  of  me  to  fnforfn  the  foreEfpi 
brethren  for  htm  that  the  Iblli^wiiig  are  his  vJew«  :— 

"'You  have  had  the  Gospel  for  upwards  of  iSoo 
years,  wc  only  a*  it  were  CJghl  daya  Your  knowledge 
uf  K  Dui'ht  to  be  coircct  and  extensive.  Ours  mu.^l 
necessarily  he  limited  and  imperfr^t-  You  must  thefc- 
forc  bear  with  ua  for  the  present^  and  we  wMl  gndualiy 
improve.  As  for  the  Gojpel,  it  Is  one,  and  must  b« 
propa  foaled  ihrouphoul  the  land»  Let  the  fonHgn 
brethren  all  know  that  wc  are  determined  to  uproot 
idolatry  and  plant  Christianity  in  Its  place," 

'Tills  seems  to  be  very  enasiiragin^  The  former 
part  of  the  tatk  ihey  will  surely  nccomplI«h  ff  God  will 
prosper  them  ;  let  the  Church  and  her  mieslonarics  in 
China  see  to  the  latter.  All  the  way  up  from  Su- 
Chow  to  Nanking:  the  idols  arc  sm&shcd,  and  in  the 
latter  place  there  la  not  a  vestige  of  idolatry  remaining.' 


A*  the  rebcMitm  failed,  the  Edict  obtatrcd  was  not 
of  any  permanent  value.  It  rcmaina  of  curious  interest 
aa  a  statement  of  the  Attitude  of  the  leaders  of  this 
Urange  movement  towards  Christianity.  Whatcrer 
their  failings  wcrc^  and  however  erroneous  and  even 
blasphemous  some  of  their  opinions  and  dairnii  nmy 
have  been,  they  seem  to  fmve  bei?ti  genuiitrly  friendly 
towards  mUsIonaiy  work.     Some  of  them  were  prob- 
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ably  sJnocrcly  dotruus  uf  hjiviii^  errors  and  mistakes 
ctvn-rtct)  by  Hie  advK^nt  of  Christian  teachers,  Mr- 
John  felt  strongly  moved  to  settle  amongst  them  iti 
Nanking,  but  further  conEidcrMion,  and  tlie  ^vicc  of 
Eriends,  led  him  to  decide  th^t  the  time  w&s  not 
opportune  for  such  a  step, 

Mr.  Jobn  visited  Nanking  once  more  with  hL 
colleague,  Mr  Wilson,  in  April  1861.  While  still 
hopeful  of  the  movement,  he  was  disappointed  at  the 
ngn«  of  a  diangc  for  t^c  wof«e  tn  the  character  and 
prote(i«ions  of  the  leader  and  in  the  habits  of  hU 
followers  This  was  his  l&£t  direct  communication 
with  the  rebels.  The  rest  of  thctr  stocy  may  be  very 
briefly  told.  It  may  be  dmibted  irtlie  Imperial  troops 
would  have  ma<!e  suiy  efl^L-ctual  headway  against  them 
bad  they  not  engaged  foreign  help.  The  first  really 
cAecttve  effort  to  subdue  them  was  made  under  the 
leadership  of  the  American  Ward.  Then  the  Hfitish 
Government  departed  Tiom  the  line  of  strict  neutrality 
by  lending  Major  Gortlon  to  the  Imperialists ;  and  that 
high<>ou!cd  iuid  gallant  officer  was,  to  his  great  indig- 
nation and  dugiwt.  ausociatef!  with  looting,  cruelty, 
and  treachery  of  the  most  atrocious  kind  on  the  part 
of  Li  Hung  Chang. 

Nanking  was  finally  taken  by  the  Imperial  trnops 
in  1864.  The  T'ai-p'ing  Wang  committed  suicide  to 
escape  Die  ignominy  of  capture.  Hung  Jin,  the  Kan 
Wang,  having  the  special  care  of  the  young  prince,  did 
bis  belt  to  get  him  ^iway,  but  They  wi?re  pursued  and 
captured  The  young  prince  was  beheaded  on  the 
spot,  and  Hung  Jin,  after  being  respited  for  a  week 
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('for  the  purpose  of  ccmplctirg  h»   memoirs' V),  w&5 
also  put  Xo  dcftiK 

A  few  dAy»  after  hia  return  to  Shai^fihai  from  his 
first  vj^it  to  Nanking,  Mr.  John  wrote  to  the  Directors 
of  the  Society  of  his  plan^  and  wishes,  tn  this  letter 
the  possibility  of  gomg  up  the  Yang-t«c  lo  commence 
work  at  Hankow  be^an  to  appcai  Above  the  horizon. 
Evidently  be  was  thinking  of  it 

*J)iuxuHAt,  DeumAtr  17,  1H60. 

'When  I  returned  from  Nanking  I  fully  in  tended 
to  go  and  live  :n  that  dty  ?f  practicable  After  much 
thoiight,  and  ^me  consultation  with  those  wbo  are  in 
authority,  I  ha\-e  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would 
be  prctnalurc  to  do  so  just  now.  Were  i  to  go  among 
them  In  the  present  state  of  thin^rs — coinmunicatiorL 
between  Narking  and  Shanghai  being  almost  entirely 
eut  off — I  should  have  to  cfl^t  myself  upon  thetn  for 
support.  This  could  not  be  done  wittiout  undermining 
my  own  personal  influence,  and  injuring  the  cause 
whid^  I  have  dearest  to  my  heart-  Within  fouf 
months  sonclhirg  decisive  wiH  be  done  on  the  Yang-t»c. 
The  rivcr^  1  am  told  on  good  imihonty,  is  to  be  opened 
at  once,  and  the  ports  of  Hankow  ard  Kiu-kiang  are 
to  become  consular  porta.  Another  expedition  is 
about  to  go  up  the  river.  Then  it  will  be  determined 
what  ta  to  t)e  done  with  the  ln:LUrgents.  J  wa^  told 
the  other  day,  by  one  who  ought  to  know  a  grc&t  deal 
about  it»  that  our  future  policy  lowaid^  them  will 
depend  upon  their  conducl  towards  us.  Tbry  may  be 
treated  as  friends,  or  on  the  other  hand  as  foes.     If 
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not  9iii  the  futtncr,  1  :km  dmvinced  that  it  will  be  out 
fault,  becauw  they  chcflah  the  kindliest  feeling  towards 
us,  in  spite  cf  our  infAirious  conduct  toward:^  them 
when  they  visited  Shanghai. 

'Very  little  can  be  done  in  this  part  of  the  country 
before  the  results  of  this  expcdldon  are  known.  I 
bavc  made  up  my  mind  to  join  Mr-  Edkini  ut  Chcfoo 
[n  Shan*Tung,  and  to  spi^nd  the  winter  with  him. 
Having  had  ;i  partial  intimation  of  the  jjTohabillty  of 
my  being  invited  to  go  with  the  expedition,  I  should 
have  preferred  doing  so,  did  not  duty  point  out  Chefoo 
as  the  place  where  my  service  Is  needed  just  now.  Mr. 
Edkina  \s  alone,  and  needs  assistance-  Moreover,  there 
is  not  much  probability  of  the  expedition  takiii^^  place 
within  two  moDths.  A*  I  have  no  idea  of  staying  at 
Chcfoo,  r  am  not  taking  my  family  with  mc.  In  three 
Of  four  months  hence  wc  shall  know  how  much  of  the 
counto'  ia  to  be  opened  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 
We  do  not  know  now.  Hence  I  have  decided  on 
iipcnding  Uic  winter  with  Mr-  E„  and  then  leturn  to 
Shfinghai  and  rcconsid(?r  the  whule  matt(7,  Hankow 
shoLild  by  all  means  be  occupied  by  our  Society-  A 
more  important  or  inviting  sphere  of  miasionary  labour 
China  does  not  present  Then  there  is  Tientsin  tn 
the  north.  What  is  to  be  done  with  it?  Arc  we  to 
confine  our  cner^'ics  to  the  Yang-tsc  and  the  south  of 
the  Vang'lse,  or  arc  wc  to  divide  them  between  ihc 
north  and  the  south?  I  hope  and  pray  that  the 
Directors  wiU  give  this  subject  their  earltcsc  con- 
sideration* We  are  anxious  to  carry  out  the  wifhes 
and  designs  of  the  Churclics  and  the  Board,  and  arc 
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now  w*itiniE  to  Icnov  tiwtn.  If  the  whole  matter  is 
left  to  oursclvcSi  vrc  ah^  <3o  the  best  wt  can-  This  id 
m  CDOCt  im|)ortKnl  cri^  in  the  sptritiMl  as  well  u  the 
potitkAl  bbtocy  of  itiut  people.  The  in^urgcnta  <t[C 
nvftkini:  npMJ  ^dcfi,  and  Are  determined  to  uproot 
idolatry  in  the  bnd  and  to  piarrt  OiristJanlty  In  its 
loom.  TIk  former  they  will  <lo  with  a  masterly  hand, 
and  the  latter  will  not  be  left  undone,  if  the  Churches 
vid  inbsionafica  are  alive  to  their  duty  in  refereiKe  to 
thic  great  fnpvenkCiiL* 

The  day  after  this  letter  to  the  Directors  w< 
written  Mr,  JiAin  left  Shangliai  for  Cliefuo.  Shurlly 
After  his  Arrival  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jncob  to  tell  him  of 
his  moveaicnti: — 

•From  the  above  you  will  see  that  1  am  writing 
yon  from  ^  place  I  ticxcr  was  at  before.  This  proWnce 
b  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Confucius  and  the 
principal  sphere  of  his  labours.  [  left  Shanghai  on  the 
19th  uit,  and  arrived  here  on  the  30th,  a  rem^trkably 
quiet  passage  for  the  season  of  ihe  year.  Mr.  Edkinsi, 
one  of  QUI  iitLs^oitaries,  came  up  to  this  pbcc  about 
three  fnontht  ago,  and  has  established  a  station  here. 
He  was  verj'  anxious  that  1  should  join  him.  As 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  south  for  two  or  three 
months,  [  felt  it  to  be  my  dul>'  to  do  so.  So  I  came 
with  the  view  of  returning  to  Shanghai  at  the  end  of 
the  above-mentioned  period  to  reconsider  the  whole 
matter.  This  is  a  very  healthy,  and  tn  many  respects 
an    interesting    spot       The    Shan -Tung    life    is    very 
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diiTcicnt  from  anything  to  be  «:en  in  the  south.  The 
sea,  the  b^y,  the  hills  snd  mountains,  all  conspire  to 
make  il  a  chaimhig  place,  and  often  remind  mc  of 
niAry  n  liivdy  s[iut  in  dc^tr  uKI  WaIci,  It  h  altogether 
a  new  field  of  labour,  and  waU«  to  be  cultivated,  T 
have  b«n  ipending  some  of  my  time  In  going  among 
the  towns  and  va]lc>'s  about  here.  1  intend  visiting 
every  city  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  not  a  few  in  the 
interior,  before  1  leave.  1  shall  endeavour  to  sovtr  the 
serxl  ati  widifly  as  possible.  May  God  grant  the 
Increase.' 

On  his  return  to  Shanghai,  Mr  John  wrote  again  to 
the  same  conittaiit  correspondent: — 

*SH«NnHA[r  MattA  i,  ifl6i. 

'I  came  down  with  the  expectation  of  going  with 
the  expedition  up  the  Yang-t*ie,  but  nn fortunately  was 
too  late.  The  Admiral  has  had  an  interview  Vr-iih  the 
ducfs  at  Nanking,  They  were  very  friendly  in  their 
bearing.  A  man^f-war  ts  to  be  stationed  there  for 
the  protection  of  British  interests  cm  the  river.  The 
Clinn^  Waiij;  in  hiH  inlervlcw  with  the  Caiitain  said  that 
opium  would  be  interdicted  in  our  trade  on  the  Yang-tsc^ 
The  Admiral  is  said  to  have  declined  to  entertain  the 
subject,  but  declared  that  for  any  insult  offered  to  the 
British  flag  they  would  be  held  responsible.  That  is 
to  say,  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  you  must  admit  Jt 
You  kmiw  that  ojaum  li  pruhtHted  und^t  the  penalty 
of  death  in  the  rebel  tcrrritory,  Mnny  of  them  smoke, 
but  such  is  the  law.     They  will  doubtlesi  do  what  they 
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QUI  t(>  jircvrnt  il»  iiii|M)rt;iliun.  Arc  we  to  behold 
anotlicr  aticmpt  to  force  thii  horribl4;  poIsoD  on  tlie 
Chinese?  I  fiair  it.  Sooner  or  later  wc  must  treat 
with  these  men»  for  nejurly  all  the  Vang-tsc  up  to 
Hankow  is  in  their  poucaaion.  They  wiU  rciiat  any 
Ulcinpt  to  force  ihc  importation  of  opiuin,  and  noUiifig 
but  the  feiir  of  our  guns  will  m^ikc  tticm  yiclii.  Will 
Christian  England  be  guihy  of  such  a  crimG?  God 
forbid, 

'i    am    hoping    to    leave    Shanghai    soon  for    the 
interior.     Of  this  prospect  1  am  truly  glad.' 


The  close  of  the  year  i860  was  marked  by  one  of 
thoac  events  which,  touuling  for  so  little  \n  the  cstf- 
mate  of  the  gcnc^ral  public,  are  great  Uiidmarks  in  the 
pergonal  history  of  a  misaionary's  life.  In  November 
hi«  elder  boy  Griffith  was  sent  home  to  the  care  of 
frienda  in  Wales.  The  child  was  scarcely  five  >-car3 
old,  the  dbtancc  was  great,  the  means  of  communica- 
tion slow  and  infrequent,  the  prospect  of  seeing  him 
again  for  yczra  was  very  small,  and  the  parental  fertfng 
was  very  strong.  They  faced  the  difTicijlty,  however, 
Id  the  intereiibi  of  the  boy  himself,  as  many  another 
missionary  has  done ;  and,  as  an  exceptionally  favouf- 
able  opportunity  offered,  they  sent  him  off  in  the  '  Im* 
pcratrix/  Liudcr  the  caic  of  their  colleague,  Mr  Wylic, 
and  of  some  close  fileods  belonging  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society. 

Mr,  John  has  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dwelling 
largely  on  his  domestic  life  in  his  correspondence,  but 
there  arc  glimpt;cs  in  some  of  his  letters  which  show 
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how  sXton^  and  tender  his  home  aflfccUonti  have  been* 
On  some  of  his  shorter  itincrfiting  journcya  Mrs,  John 
«nd  the  two  littJc  ones  were  hts  compAnioi^s  in  bts 
boat  On  other  occauoiks  he  returned  home  with  the 
speed  of  one  who  had  strong  attrnctfons  there.  The 
dccisJon  to  send  aw^y  from  them  one  who  had  arrived 
at  an  age  when  he  must  have  been  the  Hght  and  joy 
of  the  house  was  not  easy.  Four  monthi  after  his 
departUTc  the  lather  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Juoob: — 


*You  seem  at!  of  you  to  be  greatly  surjirtsed  at  our 
sending  him  so  young.  Wc  are  sometimes  astonished 
at  oureclvca,  and  1  doubt  whether  we  shaJt  ever  be 
equal  to  another  such  iridl.  I  am  ^till  convinced  it 
WB5  the  best  course  that  we  cuuld  Lake  in  the  circum- 
stanecK  ll  is  Impossible  to  bring  up  children,  cspeci* 
ally  lx>ySj  as  they  should  be  brought  up  in  China, 
Some  of  the  most  ungodly  young  men  Jn  China  are 
missionaries'  children.  To  appreciate  this  remark^ 
experience  is  absolutely  necessary, 

'In  Mci  fob's  [Chinese  name]  ca«c  wc  Jind  that 
every  summer  telU  more  and  more  on  hn  constitution. 
The  last  brought  him  very  low,' 

Mr  John's  opinions  atjout  the  perils  to  youth  !n 
China  did  not  modify  with  the  pacing  years.  In  due 
time  bis  second  son  and  then  his  daughter  had  to  be 
left  in  Kngland  for  education  ;  and  the  indtcatioru  of 
his  thought  and  desire  about  them  are  constant  and 
sometimes  very  touching.      Ills  old  pastor,  Mr.  Jacob, 
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klrKll)r  undert(>uk  to  acE  the;  part  or  a  imthcr  to  the 
bo>*«;  and,  wridrg  to  him  about  the  future  of  one  or 
Ihcm  when  Xhcy  had  boih  reached  the  thrc&hoJd  of 
manhood,  he  says :  '  You  hav'e  no  idea  of  the  tcmpu- 
tions  of  life  out  here  to  any  young  man.  Almoat 
every  one  ^^ucs  to  tlie  devil,  and  do  whal  you  may  you 
cannot  prcvcnl  the  onward  nisb.'  Ft  has  to  be  Uiank- 
fully  aclciiowledged  llial  a  great  change  for  t\\e  beiier 
hai  come  over  society  in  the  East  in  rccenl  ycare,  !n 
consequence  of  the  much  larger  proportion  of  the 
foreign  rcsidcnis  who  are  now  married,  and  who  culti- 
vate the  tastes  and  pleasures  of  home  life.  Temptation 
ta  everywhere,  and  it  i»  probably  still  exceptionally 
se^'crc  In  communities  when:  there  u  si  lai^e  hrarhen 
population  with  a  very  low  view  of  moralfty,  but 
protective^  wholesome,  and  elevating  infiucncea  also 
abound  to  an  extent  entirely  unlcnown  a  few  years 
ago. 
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THE  year  1861  fotind  Mr.  John  still  unsctttcd  as 
to  hb  pcrmanedt  location  as  a  missionary,  but 
with  the  ardent  desire  undimmcd  in  his  bcart  to 
press  on  to  some  sphere  not  yet  occujiiect.  He  had 
been  si*  years  in  China,  but  from  circumstances  over 
which  he  had  no  control  he  had  rot  yet  been  able  to 
settle  down  permc-uiently  in  any  sphere  he  could  call 
his  own.  The  two  great  cities,  Su-Chow  and  Harg- 
ChoWf  which  he  had  vbltcd  again  and  again,  and  which 
had  attracted  him  greatly,  were  not  open  to  hhn-  The 
American  Preabyterians  had  resolved  to  make  Sii-Chow 
the  centre  of  their  Mission,  and  hsd  actually  commenced 
work  by  placing  two  nnissionanea  there  shortly  before 
the  rcbcb  captured  and  wrecked  the  city.  Hang-Chow 
— which,  after  the  rebellion  wa3  quelled,  was  occupied 
by  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  and  became  one  of 
the  atronf;est  and  most  successful  centres  of  that  great 
Society's  operations  in  China — was  at  this  time  little 
more  than  a  vast  rebel  camp,  which  presented  no 
opportunity  for  regular  missionary  work,  and  was 
scarcely  the  place  to  which  a  missionary  could  lake 
his  family.     Nanking,  to  which  he  had   been  attiactcd 
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by  hT(i  Inlcre^t  in  vth^l  he  had  s«*n  of  the  rebels,  he 
decided  afler  a  second  visit  was  not  a  suiuble  centre 
for  missionary  occupation.  Niuchwang.  in  the  north, 
on  the  Gtilf  of  I'echili,  one  of  the  new  treaty  ports, 
had  ftlao  been  sii|^gestcd  to  him,  but  for  various  reasons 
seemed  unsuitable. 

There  remained  that  great  h^hwa/  to  the  centre 
of  China  wliich  had  recently  been  opened.  Close 
l>y  \ras  the  great  Hver,  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  'Th* 
Girdle  of  China,' 'The  Son  of  the  Ocean,'  roUirg  its 
vast  flood  down  to  the  s«a,  coming  from  mysterious 
distances  more  than  2000  miles  away  in  the  west  of 
the  Empire,  draining  an  area  of  750,000  square  miles, 
passing  on  its  way  ihroiiph  province  after  prmvincc  of 
the  wealthiest  and  most  prosperous  part  of  China, 
bathing  the  feet  of  scores  of  great  cities  and  hundredb 
of  towns,  bearing  on  its  bosom,  in  countless  quaint  and 
clumsy  craft,  the  traffic  of  a  vast  region.  The  fascina- 
tion of  such  a  rivet,  with  all  il  represented  and  suggested 
of  unknown  regions  where  the  Gi.^pel  had  never  yet 
been  preachedn  must  have  been  exceedingly  gicat. 

In  a  letter  written  from  Hankow  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  shortly  after  his  arri^'al  there,  Mr, 
John  describes  the  characteristics  of  the  eight  provinces 
through  which  \hc  river  flows,  and  then  says : — 

'In  these  regions  the  beauty  and  riches  of  China 
are  most  amply  displayed  ;  and  whether  we  consider 
their  agricultural  resources,  their  great  manufactories, 
their  various  productions,  thctr  many  canals  and 
tributary  rivers,  theac  provinces  doubtless  constitute 
the  beat  territory  of  Chin^ 
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'Such  U  tht  vast  territory  into  which  we  ire 
fntnxluccd,  &nd  the  immcnitc  popuTalion  ^'th  which 
vrc  Arc  brought  Into  contact,  by  the  recent  opening 
up  of  tills  '*  great  river."  Qui  this  is  not  alU  WlUi 
rhi»  river  at  our  command,  we  can  vrM\  eM*r,  by  mean* 
of  Its  numerous  affluents,  penetrate  those  provinces 
which  lie  south  and  north  of  it,  and  eventually  we 
shall  be  able,  if  ncccssarj',  to  proceed  beyond  the 
oonSnes  of  China  proper  into  the  very  heart  of  Tartary 
and  Thibet; 

The  brief  autobJogiaphical  sketch  which  Dr.  Juhn 
has  prepared  of  his  early  years  and  of  his  early  days 
in  China  terminates  at  this  point  In  his  history,  and 
its  concludinc;  paraj^raphs  form  a  filtinp  introduction 
to  the  story  of  the  crowds  years  which  have  paitscd 
»ncc  then  ^— 

'The  Treaty  of  Ticrtsm,  which  came  into  full 
operation  in  t86o,  added  nine  new  porta  to  the 
preceding  five,  and  threw  llie  whole  country  open  so 
far  as  the  rij^ht  to  travel  is  concerned.  Both  the 
missionary  and  the  merchant  were  transported  with 
joy  when  it  became  known  that  the  Vang-lsc  was 
thrown  open  to  foreign  mcrchaiLt-ships,  and  that 
Hankow  was  included  among  the  ports  opened  to 
foreign  trade.  My  own  mind  was  soon  made  up, 
I  had  heard  much  and  read  much  about  Hankow,  and 
many  a  time  longed  to  visit  the  place.  Now  that  it 
wa^  aaually  open,  I  felt  that  I  had  rio  alternatii.-c  but 
to  be  olF»  and  to  be  off  at  oncc>  I  well  remember  with 
wbiit  trann|)(>rL  of  joy,  on  June  9,  1861,  [  sici>ped  un 
board  the  "Hellespont,"  the  stramrr  that  was  to  take 
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my  collejigiie,  the  Re\\  R.  Wilson,  and  myself  to  Han- 
kow ;  and  1  well  remember  how  I  felt  when  ascending 
the  mighty  Vang-tse,  as  if  a  new  world  was  bursting 
on  my  visior,  and  how  thankful  wc  both  were  that 
that  ma^iticent  stream  had  become  a  highway  to  the 
me&sengers  of  the  Cross. 

'  It  would  be  imposjfible  for  me  to  describe  my 
feelings  when  I  found  myself  actuaUy  at  Hankow, 
I  could  hardly  bcKcvc  that  I  wa^  standing  in  the  verj- 
centre  of  that  Chlita,  that  had  been  closed  till  then 
against  the  outer  barbarian,  and  that  it  would  be 
my  privilege  on  the  very  next  day  to  appear  zs  a 
missionary  of  the  Croas  in  the  streets  of  the  famous 
city.  J  thought  of  the  great  and  good  men  who 
had  been  longing  to  sec  what  1  was  seeing,  but  did 
not  see  it»  I  thought  of  Mthie,  who,  on  his  arrival  at 
Ointon,  knocked  earnestly  for  admittance,  but  was 
ruthlessly  driven  away.  1  thought  of  Morrisor»  who 
knocked  for  twenty-six  years,  but  died  without  having 
received  ihe  promise.  I  thought  of  Mcdhurst,  and 
femetnhcred  the  last  prayer  I  heard  him  offer  up  at 
Shanghai'  "O  God,  open  China,  ^ind  meatier  Thy 
servant*."  I  thought  of  these  and  many  others,  who 
had  laboured  long  and  well  in  the  days  gone  by^  ftnd 
felt  as  if  they  were  present  on  this  occasion,  beholding 
tny  joy  and  rejoicing  with  mc  in  tlic  triumph  of  Divine 
providence  over  China's  cxclustvencss.  I  felt  that  I 
had  got  at  l^tst  to  the  place  where  God  would  have  me 
b^  and  my  heart  was  at  re^t. 

■  My  work   has  been  largely  that  of  the  pioneer- — 
the  work  of  prcp:Lnng  the  ways,  of  breaking  up  new 
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ground.  Thb  kind  of  work  has  many  attnctiOfiH,  and 
I  can  never  foigcl  the  gladness  of  my  earlier  cRbrls 
in  thttt  particular  line  of  thin^.  The  carty  daya  at 
Shanghai,  as  the  early  days  in  Central  China,  were 
golden  days  ill  many  rtsppcts.  The  joy  of  early 
missiorary  toiifirg;  the  joy  nf  optrning  the  cities  to 
missionary  effort  ;  the  joy  ol  csiablisliing  new  mission 
stations;  the  joy  of  receiving  one's  first  convcHs;  the 
joy  of  preaching  in  a  new  lantn^gc,  and  to  congrega- 
tions of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  who  had 
never  heard  ihe  Go^jh:!  before ;  the  joy  of  facing 
dangers  and  gclitng  imi  of  them  urihiu-t;  the  joy  of 
¥rriting  your  first  tract  or  translating  your  first  book  ; 
the  joy  of  seeing  visionfi  of  the  coming  glorj*,  such  as 
arc  specially  revealed  to  the  young  and  youthful 
missionary — such  w&5  the  joy  of  those  earlier  days, 
and  A  great  joy  it  was- 

'  The  work  Lieforc  us  now  h  that  of  tei*cliiiig 
training,  consolidating,  and  building  up  Tlii*  h  a 
work  &a  gre;>t  and  as  important  »(  the  ottier,  and  in 
some  re.spcct<^  more  difhcult  It  wiJI  require  all  the 
wUdom  and  grace  that  wc  can  command,  ilut  I  am 
con6dcnt  that  the  God  who  ha.-i  so  richly  blcaiied  the 
Mlsaion  in  the  past  will  continue  to  bte^  it  in  the 
fiiiure.  My  own  days  of  service  ^tc  drawing  to  a 
close;  but  Che  work  i«  God's  work,  and  ft*  t;ucce«s 
depends  upon  His  presence,  i^aldaoce.  and  blessing* 
The  workers  pass  away,  but  Jesus  Christ  is  the  ^me 
yesterday,  and  to-day — yea,  and  for  ever." 

Getting  to  liankow  was  rot  quite  m>  easy  in  t86t 
as  it  is  now.      Fcireif^i   traflic  Lad  nut  yet  commenced. 
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and  the  platlal  sic:im<:n:  wliich  now  ply  between 
Shmghai  and  tiankow  almost  every  day  of  the  week, 
tnnkint:  the  jcurncy  in  three  daya,  aitd  carr>-mg 
hundreds  of  pu8cngcr5i  were  unheard  of.  A  naval 
cxp<xlttion  coiublitig  of  Gve  vessels  went  up  the  rfvcr 
under  Admin]  Hope,  in  March  1861,  for  the  purpon^ 
of  gfttherh^  inlormjilion,  and  especially  to  make  the 
n«ee»vy  anrnflf^tncnts  with  the  loc^  authariifex  at 
Kli-Uu)s  «nd  Haokow  for  the  seulement  of  forcl^era 
ftl  tlHVe  two  newiy  opened  poctA.  ConMit  t^arkcr 
w«Qt  up  with  the  AdmJnd  to  cmrry  on  the  negotiations  t 
«lkd  Ur.  John  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  them 
at  a  paiscngcr.  that  he  might  sec  Hankow  and  judge 
of  its  nuitabnUy  for  occtipaik>n  ai  a  roboioii  centre. 

AfrivHiig  in  Shanghai  too  late  to  go  with  the 
expedition,  Mr.  John  had  to  take  hit  chance  of  being 
conveyed  by  some  merchant  v<cs^l  Kvidcntly  the 
demand  for  passages  to  the  newly  opened  ports  was  far 
greater  th^n  the  supply,  and  al^ipowucis  could  make 
their  own  terms.  He  mention*  in  one  of  lti»  letters 
thai  he  had  been  asked  to  pay  50c  taels,  or  upwards 
of  £}  00,  for  passage  money  E 

At  length  the  opportunity  came,  and  he  and  his 
collcaguCt  Mr,  Wilson,  «-ent  up  the  Vang-tse  in  the 
'  Hellespont,'  leaving  Shanghai  on  June  9,  and  arriving 
at  Hankow  late  on  the  2int.  The  dty  had  licrn  fuuf 
times  in  the  hands  of  the  T'al-p'Ing  rebels,  and  on  the 
last  occasion  the  inhabitants  ha<l  re*Uted,  with  the 
result  that  very  great  damage  had  been  done  10  the 
buildings.  It  wa.-;  thoroughly  characteristic  of  Chinese 
methods  that  there  were  hundreds  of  military  lantemd 
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h\it\^  out  on  the  walls  of  Wuchang  And  on  Han-Vang 
hiUj  to  give  the  tmprtr^sion  tliut  there  was  a  Urge 
inlliiafy  force  on  the  ^ot  for  protection,  the  fact  being 
that  there  were  very  fcur  soldierj^  in  the  place,  and  a 
man  was  paid  to  go  round  and  light  updl  the  lanterns 
every  nigh!  I 

The  two  travellers  were  impresied,  as  every  one  who 
visits  it  is  Icnpret&cd,  with  the  vast  size  of  Hankow, 
and  with  the  evidences  of  it^  importance  ^s  a  fi^rcat 
central  mart  and  means  of  communication  with  distant 
pans  of  the  EiDpirc.  A  large  part  of  the  city  was  still 
In  ruius  !i%  the  result  of  the  last  visitation  of  the  rr^belit; 
'but  there  is  a  grraliiMs  about  the  general  appearfince 
of  t^e  place,  though  its  glory  has  not  been  reitored/ 
'I  have  not  seen  a  place  that  1  like  better  in  every 
respect  than  this.  There  is  a  vastness  about  it  that 
takes  my  fancy  wonderfully.  The  Chinese  have  well 
called  it  tlie  "  middle  "  or  the  '^  hcirt  "  of  the  Empire, 
From  here  the  mivsionaiy  can  peuL^tratc  ihe  country  in 
every  direction/ 

Reporting  to  the  Society  on  his  course  of  action, 
Mr.  John  wrote  ; — 

■  Our  object  in  visiting  the  place  was  to  sec  whether 
it  wa»  dcmable  and  practkdhlc  to  establish  a  mission- 
ary station  here  in  the  present  state  of  the  surrounding 
country.  We  had  not  remained  here  many  days  before 
wc  became  deeply  Impressed  with  Its  importance,  and 
convinced  of  the  de^liability  of  its  being  occupied  by 
us  without  delay.  I  know  of  no  place  in  China  that  has 
a  stronger  claim  to  the  promi^^  attention  of  the  Society. 
Having  made  up  our  minds  on  this  point,  our   next 
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task  was  to  look  out  for  a  (uit^ble  house.  After  a 
fjfrcAt  dcftl  of  searchirtf  and  an  infintic  amouiit  04* 
talking,  nv  succeeded  in  tindirg  one  that  will  answer 
our  purpose  for  the  time  being/ 

The  •wiitable  house'  which  iraa  to  anjwcr  the 
purpose  for  the  ilmc  being  has  been  thus  descrfbetl  by 
one  who  knows  it  well : — '  They  found  their  first  home 
In  a  small  native  house  In  a  n&rrow  kne  fn  one  of  the 
most  densely  populated  quartere  of  the  Chinese  city. 
Ill  tho3c  dark  and  evil -smelling  surrounding  it  la  « 
marvel  that  they  ever  survived  a  Hankow  summer. 
Two  little  chiMicn  did  fall  a  prey  to  the  Insanitary 
siirroiiiirlings,  but,  in  spite  of  il  nM,  thr  Mu<xion  |>arTy 
kept  cheery  hearts/ 

After  three  or  four  week*  of  further  prosi>ecting,  the 
two  miseior&ries  returned  to  Shanghai,  Mr,  Wilson  to 
go  on  to  Japan  for  health  before  attempting  this  new 
work,  Mr.  John  to  bring  hia  wife  and  two  litttc  onc% 
back  to  Hankow  as  ^|)eediiy  as  possible.  In  the  letter 
whieh  ha*  already  been  quoted  from,  thi*  momentous 
step  is  very  briefly  and  prosaically  repotted : — 


•With  the  view  of  bringJnj;  my  family  to  Hankow, 
I  left  for  Shanghai  on  Aug^jst  6  in  a  native  boat, 
and  arrived  at  the  latter  place  on  the  I9ih-  On  the 
way  we  encountered  a  terrible  fiquall  which  threatened 
the  immediate  and  complete  destruction  of  our  cnizy 
craft.  The  crew,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  lost 
all  preface  of  mind.  Having  given  up  all  for  lost, 
thay  !tat  dnwn  Iremhling  like  so  many  a«pen   leaves, 
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£)ie  Atcrm    sood   parcel    away,  an<i    wc   were    left 
umciits    of    the    providential    gDlHIne^j    of    God'ti 

r 

'  On  the  3nd,  myxelf  ard  family  bid  adieu  to  SbAng* 

bfti.     Wc  reached    Hfinkow  on   the   isth*     Sinco,   J 

J  have  been  busily  engaged  in  getting  thin^^  into  order. 

In  h  day  or  two  I   Iiopc  to  be  able  to  commence  daity 

acnicc^  in  our  prciiching  hall/ 

n  may  be  well  at  this  poTtit  to  pause  for  a  while 
and  look  mure  clu^ely  at  the  place  In  which  Mr.  John 
had  settled,  and  aho  to  consider  the  situation  created 
by  his  settlement  In  Hankow.  It  will  ^ipccdily  be  seen 
AB  wa  proceed  nith  our  narralive,  that  the  central 
fipine  in  nitt  Mmi^y  a  missionary  who  has  hfid  an 
exceptionally  long  And  a  rr?tnarkably  succes^fiil  career, 
but  that  he  has  been  the  moving  spirit  and  most 
powerful  magnetic  force  in  a  great  enterprise,  his 
presence,  his  personality,  his  ideas  of  work  and  prin- 
ciples of  actiofi  moulding  and  inspiring  the  life  of  a 
company  of  others,  and  being  instrumental,  through  the 
providc^tice  and  bles-ittig  of  God,  in  cstabltshnig  atitl 
extending  a  gre^t  Mls-^icn  with  far-reaching  agenciedi 
and  wonderful  results  of  blessing. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  followed,  the  renting  of 
that  native  hou.^e,  up  a  narrow  lane  in  an  cvit-ftmclling 
and  cro»vdcd  quarter  of  the  great  heathen  city,  is  a 
profoundly  suggcsti^-c  and  illustrative  act  and  object* 
lesson.  Mr,  John  and  hi*  companion,  when  Ihcy  took 
that  hou!ic,  crn^ld  not  tia\'e  foreseen  ^\\2X  ha*  h;{piMrned 
within   the  lifetime  of  one  of  them,  any  more  than 
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they  foresaw  that  in  liUJe  mote  than  two  years  (August 
rit  1863)  the  other,  the  Kcv.  Robert  Wilson,  would 
have  crtdccl  hia  earthly  mimatry  without  being  per- 
mitted to  share  m  the  ingathering  of  even  tlic  first- 
fruit*  of  the  harvest  which  ha*  since  beeTi  reaped, 

The  beginning  of  the  Hankow  Mf«iort  did  rrot 
differ  matenally  from  the  beginning  of  many  other 
great  and  succe^ful  Missions, 

Whether  as  the  result  of  experience  of  what 
successful  mission  work  involves  in  demands  upon  the 
pocket  and  the  personal  service  of  the  Churth,  or  frtJni 
5!t>mr  olKer  cause,  a  large  minib^r  of  those  who  in  the 
present  day  profc«*  to  he  intefcsted  in  Missions  wcm 
to  require  that  the  enterprise  shall  be  conducted  on 
*lrict]y  scicnlific  and  buaJncss-hkc  lines,  the  statef^niaii, 
the  caicful  organiser,  the  batikcr,  and  the  accountant 
being  brought  into  consultation  before  anything  fresh 
is  attemptTid.  They  w^nt  to  be  assured  lliat  the 
undert:=iV[ng  is  thoroughly  organised  and  equipped  at 
the  outset^  ^nd  ihoy  ask  that  satisfactory  &ssuranco 
shall  be  given  that  if  it  grows  and  makes  Larger 
demands  there  will  be  resources  adequate  to  meet  all 
such  growing  nced.^. 

It  is  all  very  sound  anJ  vcr>'  wise,  but  somehow  the 
facts  of  history  do  rot  supptirt  ih*  theory.  Those 
schemes  of  colonisation  which  have  begun  with  a 
conAiitution,  and  have  gathered  together  and  shipped 
out  the  complete  equipment  of  a  fully  oi^anUod  colony, 
have  not  been  conspicuous  successes.  The  'expansion 
of  England'  into  a  vast  world-wide  Empire  has  been 
due   to  the  sporadic,    unconnected,  and  uncalculatfng 
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eAbrts  of  li«r  vigorous  and  entorprtsng  sons.  The 
ffonlier-man  Koes  out  to  make  for  himr^elf  a  borne  in 
the  wilderness,  liltk  recking  of  the  fresh  responsibilities 
which  will  come  upon  hi^  native  Und  as  the  result  of 
his  action* 

The  growth  of  the  kTnj^Jom  of  Chfi^t  seeois  10  haVD 
procef!ded  on  the  «ame  principle.  Hdrne^C  heaitR,  fVlted 
with  the  love  of  Christ  and  longing  to  make  oib«n 
sharers  in  the  salvation,  have  sent  out  miiii^narjec 
certainly  witliout  calculating  what  would  be  the  result 
In  further  dem<inds  upon  themselves,  B^r  nest -hearted 
inen  Eiavc  giverk  themseUc^  up  to  the  work  pf  Missions, 
am!  h4ve  ^onc  ffirth  tind^T  the  constnLint  and  pressure 
of  the  "heroic  passion  for  saving  souU.'  They  have 
not  calculated  be(oreh;ind  whether  iheir  me^ns  were 
sufficient  to  support  success^  UnscicnlifiG  and  un- 
business-tike  souls,  they  have  sirmply  gone  on,  living, 
day  by  day  with  the  idea  that  the  old  prtimiw;  i^till 
remained  true,  'As  thy  day  iball  thy  sireiigth  heJ 
Great  emharrassitTient  has  undoubtedly  come  upon  the 
Churchc*  which  sent  them  forth  as  the  result  of  the 
blefding  which  ha:£  attended  their  labours,  hut  to  curtail 
effort  in  order  to  rcmo\'C  the  prc^urc  of  this  cm*- 
barrasfmcnt  would  be  tu  lose  the  greatest  privilege 
of  life. 

Tlie  city  of  Hankow  occupies  geographically  a 
unique  position  In  China,  and  there  are  few  places 
in  the  world  which  can  at  all  rival  it  Absolutely 
uninteresting  and  unattractive  in  ita  physical  featured, 
built  on  a  vast  plain,  the  greater  part  of  which,  lying 
only    a    lew    feci    above    Uie    level    of    the    icvcr,   ia 
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submci^rged  for  iiuiiy  inilcs  Ounng  the  aanuat  floixia,  Si 
owrs  its  imjiorlHnrr  sdcly  to  its  vast  Iradr  snd  the 
energy  of  fis  inhabitants  Situate  on  the  west  bank 
of  the  Great  River,  ju*t  below  the  junction  of  an 
imporlant  tributary,  the  Han — which,  Ibough  &  small 
stfcam  comi>arcd  with  the  Vang; -lac,  provides  a 
clear  W4tcrway  foi  traffic  fot  fully  120O  mile*— it  ia 
exceptionally  well  placed  for  oommerce  with  the  largest, 
fno*t  fi-Ttile,  4ml  wealrhif^si  provinces  of  China.  For 
many  i^enerationi:  it  hue.  been  a  great  and  thriving 
centre  of  trade.  Before  it  was  captured  by  the  rebels 
its  mnin  rtreel  is  jaid  to  have  been  twelve  mile*  long, 
and  lis  population,  according  to  native  estimate,  was 
from  two  millions  to  two  and  a  half  millions.  I'rob- 
ably  this  estimate  wbs  greatly  exaggerated,  but  there 
Is  no  reason  for  ihinkiny  that  the  population  was  less 
^Ihan  one  million.  Its  shops  and  waielioUE££  are 
exceptionally  iai^  handsome,  and  numerous,  It£ 
merchants  arc  princes  :  its  various  provincial  and  trade 
guilds  arc  enormously  wealthy  and  have  great  influence. 
Its  n'l'cr  frujil  on  the  Vjng-tse,  acid  also  en  the  Han, 
ht  csnwi\a\  with  native  vessels  of  all  kinds,  hundreds  of 
whicli  arc  moored  in  regular  streets,  with  floating  shops, 
restanrantft,  and  places  of  amusement.  Its  streets  are 
Gonatantly  ilirongevl  wiiji  a  crov^-d  of  men  frora  all 
parts  of  China. 

On  the  south  bank  of  tlic  river  Han  is  another 
town,  Han- Vang,  ^mall  and  unimportant  as  compared 
with  Its  big  neighbour.  It  contains  a  hill  to  which 
every  foreign  viKilor  is  promptly  taken  on  arri^'al,  for 
the  view  of  the  great  city,  which  lies  at  one's  feet* 
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sirclching  for  fully  five  mile*  down  the  Yang-tae,  and 
for  three  or  more  milcii  up  the  n^rth  bank  of  the  Ha.n. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Vaikg-t£e,  which  is 
ratlier  more  thnn  a  mile  wiJe,  cltkI  {ort>-  feet  deep 
ondcr  normal  conditions,  \$  the  city  of  Wuchang,  the 
pTuvliictJiI  C4pita]  and  rc<aklctice  uf  the  Viceroy.  Itx 
walls  have  a  circiiil  often  miles  ;  It  is  said  I0  have  h»d 
in  provperoufi  timex  a  ^wpuUtiori  of  Soojooo.  It  has 
not  been  untjl  recently  a  place  of  trade,  but  is  saturated 
whh  the  pnde  and  importance,  the  exclu^iivene^a  find 
tnc  jealousies,  of  a  great  centre  of  government.  The 
Viceroy  of  the  two  provinces  of  Hupcli  and  Hunan 
is  at  Wuchaijg.  the  ruler  of  fifty-five  mllliofis  of  the 
most  vigorous  and  conservative  mh;ibitants  of  China, 
and  one  of  the  most  powerful  nobles  of  the  Empire. 
Wuchang  is  aUo  a  great  literary  centre,  to  which  come 
every  three  years  students  from  all  parts  of  China, 
often  OS  many  as  ten  U\ousand.  to  be  examined  for 
a  high  dcgfce. 

The  late  Di.  Mullens,  who  wa*4  an  excqilfonally 
keen  and  aecuraie  observer,  vistCed  the  mission  in 
Hankow  in  1865.  lie  had  lived  in  Calcutta,  the 
grcatetit  city  in  India,  for  year5^  He  had.  on  his  trip 
to  China,  already  visited  ^ckirg:.  Tientsin,  and 
Shanghai  before  going  to  Hankow.  1  Te  wrote 
immediately  after  he  IdV; — ^On  the  morning  after  our 
arrival  we  all  went  over  to  Wuchang,  and  ^  I  icood  on 
the  top  of  the  hill  in  the  centre  of  that  city  and  behcM 
the  three  walled  cities  of  th«  river  beneath  me,  I  could 
not  help  feeling  that  neither  in  India  nor  in  China  I 
had   cvcf  before    looked   on    such  a   noble  sphere  for 
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ml^Eiionnry  bbn»r/  Hc^  arlrfs  :  *  Tn  all  sobrrmc®  1  can 
aniure  ycu  iKai  the  r<?aMty  surpassed  my  expectation* ; 
whiS«  in  our  brother.  Mr,  John,  I  have  been  glad  to 
^nd  a  mar  in  thuruit^h  accorci  with  thfi  htjrhefit  aimt 
of  the  Society,  caring  for  its  interests  m  every  way. 
and  executing  the  work  cntru5le>cl  to  him  u  founder 
of  the  Hankow  Mission  with  lingular  judgment  and 
dbcrction-' 

S«ch  a  hix-c  of  life  and  tt-ork  as  these  three  cities 
pment  micht  n<elJ  attract  the  attention  and  call  out  the 
enrhuaiA^m  and  ener^  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  To 
win  Hankow  would  be  to  ^ain  the  naoat  important 
strategic  position  in  China.  To  capture  Wuchang 
would  be  to  control  the  intellectual  and  i^ovcininfi: 
forces  of  a  population  larger  than  that  of  the  Britudi 
tain 

How  ^^-:ts  the  great  task  to  be  accomplished? 
What  force  would  be  rcg^irdcd  as  adct^uate  for  the 
cntcfprk^e,  and  what  resources  would  be  pnsvidod  for 
the  work?  The  answer  is  a  striking  illu^tratton  of  the 
tiii^nil  acocplanci-  by  the  Church,  at  any  rate  the 
Evangelical  Protestant  Church,  of  its  Lord'*  words, 
'  The  Kingdom  of  tfeaven  is  as  a  ^[rain  of  mustard  Eced» 
which  indeed  is  the  Ica&t  of  all  seeds.'  The  history 
of  Missions  is  full  of  illustrations  of  the  truth  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  not  to  be  estimated  according  to 
human  standards.  The  anMier  of  the  Churth  of 
Christ  to  the  opcnfnf^  of  iht«  unique  position  to  lu 
energies  wat  to  appt^tnt  two  mer,  one  of  whom  could 
not  join  hi;^  comrade  for  several  months,  to  occupy  a 
humble    home    in    a  mean    street  ^    and  to  bid  them 
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witness  for  thdr  Master  to  the  coutitlc^^  multitude  of 
preoccupied  and  unnpiritual  people  who  thronged  As 
busy  streets.  Certainly,  if  any  satlafaclOTy  results 
followed  from  Auch  a  beginning,  it  must  be  a  convincing 
evidence  of  the  Inherenr  adaptation  of  the  iTuih  they 
preached  to  the  needs  of  Ihe  human  heart  and  of  the 
power  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Mr.  John  and  his  companion  were  not  the  only 
foreigners  in  Hankow.  Already,  though  the  city  had 
not  been  open  to  the  foreigner  for  more  than  six 
month^i  iwcrily-lwo  forojgn  hongs  or  coLn[jaTiifS  had 
opened  places  of  busiitess.  In  his  report  fiir  i8fJ3 
Mr,  John  writes: — 

'When  this  mysteriously  grand  Hankow  wa:;  to  be 
thrown  open  to  the  victorious  barbarian,  both  the 
merchant  and  the  mi^^ionary  were  delighted  with  the 
prospect  of  being  able  soon  to  carry  on  Lhcir  respective 
enterprise?  in  so  inviting  a  sphere.  Tlic  merchants 
rushed  up  the  river  in  rapid  succession,  and,  Jn  a 
business  manner,  took  posses?^ion  of  the  place-  At 
firftt  they  had  to  put  up  with  many  inconvenienees. 
Living  in  nntivc  houses,  and  scattered  over  all  the 
town,  they  found  It  at  the  outset  anything  but  pleasant 
and  enjoyable— very  different  from  that  to  which  Ihcy 
had  been  accustomed.  DliT  gradually  they  are  con* 
verting  the  mo*t  worthlen*  part  of  the  town  into  what 
Is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  attrjtctive  spots  In 
Chinfl/ 

The  young  mNsIonary  did  not  feel  that,  because  he 
had  been  sent  to  preach  to  the  heathen,  his  countrymen 
had  no  claim  upun  hiuL     They  lud  cnme  for  buMnesa, 
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ftnd  had  n»dc  no  provision  for  their  sptriiual  needs, 
but  be  pcomplly  recofiots«d  hUduiy  toihcm.  Wriltng 
CO  A  friend  b  Novcrabc:  1861,  he  sa>*:~'On  Sunday 
lut  I  coomicnctd  an  Enpliah  service  for  Iho  foft^ 
re^dcntt.  Not  many  Attended.  They  care  but  littk 
ftbottt  nrligwii.  They  look  an  the  Sabbalh  juit  as  oo 
any  other  dmy.  There  I§  no  fear  of  Gud  before  ibcir 
nc&  Pl»y  lh»^  these  *ertf(ccfl  may  be  blessed  to  the 
«Mb  oC  not  a  few.' 

Tbf-sf  ei?ort»  v^r^  ^ot  In  v&xn.  The  afTcctioiiate 
(an>e«ni<^  of  the  preacher,  his  fearlew  speech,  his  clear 
^xtd  ehx|ucnt  statement  of  truth,  and  ht£  pcr«onaJ 
HMngitoi  arrx:5tcd  their  attention  and  attracted  tlictn 
to  hini-  Mr-  J"^'^  continued  the  services  regularly  for 
A  long  time-  In  1^64  iliey  aiktrt!  him  to  publUh  31 
vdIucdc  of  sermons  he  had  preached,  but  he  did  not  see 
h«  wray  clear  to  do  sa  In  1865  he  refers  apjain  to  this 
side  of  hia  work  in  a  letter  to  his  constant  corre- 
sptindciit : — 

■  When  I  wrote  you  !  wa*  expecting  to  be  released 
from  the  duties  of  the  English  work  by  the  immediiite 
arrival  of  a  chaplain.  The  chaplain  has  not  firrived 
yeti  and  since  then  the  whole  work  has  been  thrown 
upon  me,  the  other  miasionahes  having  backed  out  of 
it  entirely.  Four  missionary  Mations  and  the  Enclish 
work  in  addition  I  find  mtjrcthan  enough*  I  have  lud 
to  lay  aside  altogether  my  literary  plans  and  under- 
takings.  I  may  take  thcin  up  again.  Wc  «hall  sec 
when  the  chaplain  comes.  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that 
the  English  conE>regaiion  has  greatly  improved  since 
the  whole  work  has  been  thrown  upon  me.     Most  of 
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Ihe  community  attend  now.  Wc  need,  however,  more 
of  the  Divine  Spint.  There  i.s  much  spiritual  death  iff 
usftlL  I  need  it  as  well  as  my  congfeg«ktions.  Some- 
thing that  Mvould  make  us  fed  more  ititCTiscly^  and 
realise  the  truth  more  Ihorotighly,  is  what  we  want  Oh, 
my  heart  fs  cold,  iinimprc^ionable  :  and  this  is  one 
AaflOn  why  [  do  so  little  good.* 

Ten  years  later,  the  congfregation,  having  greatly 
profited  by  his  help,  when  they  were  again  without  a 
chaplain  tried  htird  to  pcrsuaile  liim  ta  take  the  [x>.st 
|>cnniiiienlly.  He  wrote  to  Dr.  Mullens  on  Ma/  i8, 
i$75  : — '  Whilst  some  of  us  arc  willing  to  do  what  we 
can  for  the  community,  we  feel  very  profoundly  that  we 
are  here  for  the  Chinese,  and  that  the  missii*Hury  woric 
is  our  one  work,  At  the  close  of  last  year  1  rccciTCd  an 
tincimmipus  Invttatiou  from  the  community  to  take  the 
entire  charge  of  the  services.  On  every  side  I  wa*t 
urf^ed  to  comply  an  the  be<^t  thin^f  tlut  eould  he  done 
lor  the  foreigners  at  Hankow.  Jn  some  respects  f  fell 
stronf-ly  inclined  to  accept  the  Invitation  ;  and  if  i 
could  have  seen  that  my  missionary  character  would 
have  been  strengthened  and  developed,  and  my 
missionaiy  work  benefited  by  the  step,  1  should 
certainly  have  taken  it.  This,  however,  1  could  not 
cee,  and  hence  declinefl' 

Attendance  at  the  service  was  not  the  only  evidence 
of  the  influence  he  exerted  among  his  countrymen. 
Many  of  them,  and  not  a  few  also  of  other  foreign 
natiOHeilities.  bc^xamc  generous  helpers  of  hi*  cfTort^  in 
other  directions,  aj  wUl  be  Kcn  In  Uic  further  couriie  of 
the  narrative. 
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For  twdvc  months  the  mission  of  the  l^ndon 
MiuioiiAty  Society  was  the  ooly  rcprcocnUtit-c  of 
Fraieilant  ChristJamty  in  Hankow  and  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Hupeli.  In  i  S62  the  Wciluyan  Mi^iiionafy 
Society  sent  a  missionary  :o  Harkow.  who  wa*  Toilowcd 
JR  1864  by  a  second.  No  other  Society  entered  the 
Geld  Tor  ten  years,  when  the  China  Inland  Mission 
hegan  a  mission.  Others  have  roi}owed  mace,  »eUling 
in  vnrious  |iarts  of  the  province. 

The  Church  of  Rome  has  been  much  more  alive  to 
the  advantages  of  Hankow  as  a  centre  for  mi^^ionafy 
labour.  Us  mis^sionarics  found  ihdr  way  into  the 
country  apparently  in  disguise  while  it  was  still  closed 
to  the  foreigner,  and  dared  the  risk  of  expulsion  or 
martyrdum.  In  Mr.  John's  Grat  oHicial  Jeller  lo  Ihc 
Societ>'  written  immediately  aftrr  his  arrival,  he 
says  I — 

'Three  young  men  who  had  just  arrived  from 
Europe  were  my  fellow -passengers  to  Hankow.  There 
arc  twelve  foreign  miasionaric5  and  thirteen  ordained 
natives  (of  the  Romish  Church)  in  this  pruvince.  They 
have  i;^oQ  converts.  This  is  their  hcad<|iiart^5  in 
the  province.  The  Bishop  of  Hupeh  is  also  the  Pope's 
Legate.' 

The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  John  for  making  known 
his  message  was  the  apostolic  one.  He  began  at  once 
to  preach.  What  such  preaching  meanU  and  to  whom 
It  was  addrf^sftl^  may  be  gathered  from  his  own 
account  of  it  written  not  long  after  his  arrivaj . — 
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'Hankow,  N^vtrnffr  ^^  [56i, 

'  Having  been  for  several  weeks  preaching  datly  to 
this  people,  you  will  be  pleased  to  leatn  how  the  work 
is  progrcsaing.  As  wc  have  no  regular  diapcl,  the 
scn-iccs  arc  t;onductcd  in  a  large  hall  in  my  house 
The  door  is  open  every  afienioon  for  Iwo  or  ihr^e 
hourv.  Th«  native  assistants  (two  in  number)  and 
myself  preach  In  turns.  At  the  elosc  of  each  service 
book:t  arc  given  aw:iy  to  all  applicants  ^vho  can  read. 
My  audience  gcncriLlly  consJMs  of  tiic  reprtacnta lives 
of  several  prortnees.  Canton,  Puh-Kien,  Si-Chwan, 
Kwci'Chow,  Kan ■  Suh,  Shan-Si,  Shen- Si»  1  lunan^ 
Kiang-Si,  Ngan-hwci.  Chc-Kiatig,  Kiang-Su,  etc.,  ttc^ 
a]l  meet  here  in  their  rc^ipeccive  merchantSjartUans,and 
produce.  Many  of  them  come  and  go  annually.  Not 
a  few  attord  our  preaching  IVom  day  to  day ;  and  to 
most  oiir  speech  is  quite  intc)Ti}^ibIe.  From  thiA  point 
the  Gospel  inay*  penetrate  and  spread  over  the  eighteen 
provinces.  The  Gospel  i^  listened  to  invariably  with 
much  nitention.  Mti^t  come  with  the  snle  piirpoMr  of 
learning  what  this  new  doctrine  is.  The  questions 
aaked  by  them,  and  the  annwors  elicited  by  questions 
put  to  them,  arc  indicative  of  a  state  of  mind  far  more 
inquisitive  than  that  of  any  p^rt  of  China  tliat  1  have 
been  to^  The  book^  arc  leccivcd  tharkfuily,  iird, 
what  ia  far  better,  arc  read  by  many.  Those  who  have 
obtained  one  part  of  the  Scriptun;*  often  come  for  the 
other  part  or  parts,  havln|-  read  the  first  througb- 
Uthcrs  come  for  explanations.  Two  or  three  days 
ago   1   was  surprised  to  hear  a  man  talking  fluently 
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with  the  native  assistant,  whilst  1  was  j^ivin^  away 
some  books  at  the  close  of  the  service,  about  Ciod,  the 
Father  in  Heaven,  Jcsua  Christ,  atonement  by  the 
dcdth  of  Jc&us,  Paul  the  Apoatlc,  and  such  subjects. 
On  Inquiry,  E  found  that  he  had  already  part:*  of  the 
Scripture*,  which  he  had  read  carefully,  and  wab  now 
irt  quest  of  more-  Not  long  since  I  presented  the  Tao 
Tai  with  o  copy  of  the  New  Testament,  together  with 
scicntiHc  works.  To-day  His  Excellency  called  upon 
me.  \  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  that  he  was 
more  deeply  tnleresied  in  the  New  Testament  and  our 
reli^on  lh;4n  in  the  other  buokSn  He  told  me  that  he 
had  t>ccn  reading  the  New  Teftameni,  whteh  I  found 
to  t)e  a  fflct  from  his  subsequent  inqurries. 

'Thc  Mandarins  here  arc  disponed  to  be  very 
friendly.  The  district  mapntrate  has  called  upon  me 
|w!cc,  and  written  me  several  very  kind  letters.  The 
Lieu  I  en  ant -Cover  nor  ha*  sent  me  a  proclamation  to  be 
posted  up  or  our  door,  oommsndlnjj  Iwth  soldiers  and 
people  not  to  injure  or  molcat  the  foreigners  under  &e 
severest  penalty." 


ER  VII 
THE  POVER  OF  THE   PREACHER 

(GRIFFITH  JOHN  has  exerted  an  amaHng  and 
-J  fiif-reaching  inflijence  by  Lite  worlc  uf  his  pen,  but 
he  has  never  w^ivcjed  fn  his  belief  ihat  the  presciuaiion 
of  the  Gospel  by  the  living  voice  is  the  most  efficient 
aeoncy  for  the  evangelisation  of  Chin^u  In  hb  report 
for  1876  he  wrote: — 

"This  has  been  a  preaching  misston  from  the  begin* 
ring.  Preaching  is  the  work  Ihat  wc  love  best,  and 
depend  iipon  most  for  results.  We  bclfeve  that  God 
can  change  the  heart  of  the  grown-up  heatht^n,  and 
that  It  is  by  no  me:ins  neeesaary  to  f^Qt  hold  of  the 
child  in  order  to  mtiko  a  Christian  of  the  man, 

'  Much,  however,  wiJ]  depend  upon  our  aim  in 
preaching,  and  the  spirit  in  which  wc  convey  our 
messaj^  In  00  perEod  of  my  life  have  I  sought  the 
immediate  salvation  of  men  with  an  aim  go  direct  as  I 
have  done  these  two  years.  Formerly  my  immediate 
aim  wa^  the  eniigfatemnent  of  men,  hoping  that  they 
might  be  converted  some  day.  Of  late  my  aim  has 
been  iheir  con\t:r5iou  there  and  then,  [  have  gone  to 
the  chaprl'<  ilny  aftrr  day  rxpeclin}^  U>  sec  men  brought 
to  God  whQat  speaking  I0  them,  and  God  li;tq  given 
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me  to  sec  wonderful  manifestations  of  His  saving 
^wcr  AS  the  result  Some  of  out  warmest,  hapj>ic3t, 
ami  im»t  ttmsialcitt  mcmlx:rs  arc  uicri  who  biive  t)cen 
brought  to  an  tmmrtlJiite  cled^ton  in  the  course  of  a 
single  eonvenailoa  This  directness  of  aim  In  regard 
to  the  immediate  salvation  of  men  han  changed  my 
mode  of  preaching.  I  know  not  whether  you  would 
call  it  preadung  at  all  Fortncrly  I  tucd  to  harangue 
from  the  platform  or  pulpit  for  an  hour  or  an  hour 
and  a  half.  Now  f  sJt  or  3Cand  among  the  people, 
question  them  and  r^qu^ation  them,  tDI  a  few  ideas 
arc  clearly  and  firmly  deposited  in  their  minds,  and 
then,  with  all  the  energy  and  carncritness  I  can  com- 
mand. 1  try  and  impress  their  minds  with  the  import- 
ance of  the  things  they  fiavc  heard.  If  any  oncMcmi 
to  be  somewhat  impresacd,  I  laVc  him  to  the  vestry, 
where  1  explain  matters  more  fully  to  him  and  pray 
with  him.  In  this  way  some  have  been  enlightened 
and  won  to  Chri*t  on  the  same  day,  whilst  many  have 
received  impressions  which  cannot  be  effaced.  During 
the  coming  year  I  hope  to  sec  much  of  the  seed  suwii 
in  this  nidnncr  springing  up  to  the  piai.^iT  iitid  glory  of 
Go<L' 

Seventeen  years  later  he  expressed  the  tame  opinion. 
Hi*  report  for  the  year  1893  contains  U^c  following 
paragraph : — 

"Our  evening  congregations  arc  magnificent  On 
these  occasions  the  chapels  aic  often  ciaintnctJ  from 
the  pulpit  III  tliti  fniiit  do<ir  t  haic  often  been  greatly 
Struck  with  the  amount  of  knowledge  possefftcd  by 
•ome  of  our  hearers,  and  very  much  rejoiced  to  team 
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that  the  knowledge  h&s  been  acquired  by  listening  to 
the  daily  preaching  at  our  cbnpck  After  thljlycit:ht 
year^  of  experience  in  ihc  mission  -  fid  J,  anJ  liaving 
tried  various  rn&thods  of  work,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  here  in  Central  China  ihc  merhcxl  far  ^xc^tJcHce  is 
the  daily  heralding  of  the  Gospel  in  the  chapels  and 
the  streets.  Two  candidates  for  bsptism  came  before 
U3  this  morning,  and  both  of  them  have  been  brought 
to  Christ  through  the  daily  preaching.  Several  of  the 
5ixty-pight  ctdnlbt  who  have  joined  us  this  year  huve 
l)een  brought  fn  (hrough  the  same  Instrumenulity. 
Dut  what  cheers  my  hcArt  most  is  the  vast  amount 
of  leavening  work  that  is  going  oi>  everywhere  around 
U3  in  connection  with  this  method  This  work  cannot 
be  reduced  into  statistics;  and  yet  It  Is  the  work  to 
which  I  attach  most  value.  Its  worth  cannot  be 
estimated  now,  but  lt!<  importance  will  become  apparent 
by  and  by/ 

This  strong  conviction  of  the  place  and  power  of 
the  living  voice  as  the  most  effective  means  of  spread- 
ing the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  and  of  impreising 
the  conscience  with  the  claim  of  Christ,  is  the  more 
noticeable  and  suggestive,  because  GriiTith  John  has 
always  been  extremely  sensitive  to  the  depressing 
influence  of  lack  of  fruit.  He  has  known  full 
well  the  keen  pain  which  every  earnest  minister  of 
Christ  experiences  as  he  discovers  how  wide  is  the 
di^crcncc  between  listening  with  interest  and  even 
with  sincere  apprc^ci^ttifin,  and  tlmt  fin;v]  submission  of 
the  will  and  the  heart  to  the  claim  of  Christ  which 
is  the  t»rth  of  the  <ou[.      He  has  hungered   for  the 
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convcniior  of  souls,  and  his  correspondence  w:lh  his 
most  intimate  friend  contains  manj-  cxpm^ona  of 
his  deep  diasiitia faction  and  trouble  of  heart  because 
so  few  really  teteive  his  iiic*sfn;e.  Notwiihsfatiding 
this,  hi*  advice  lo  every  one  i*  PRRACK  THK  WOKD. 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Warrim,  Che  ChfLirmjin  of  \h& 
Wcsleynn  Mission  in  Central  China,  writes: — 

'  No  one  will  have  a  right  view  of  Ur,  John  who 
selects  anything  out  of  his  very  varied  life-work  to  put 
before  hiu  preaching.  He  preached  the  very  first  day 
he  landed  in  Hankow,  and  continued  to  preach  day 
after  day^-out-of-docra  till  he  could  get  a  place  Htled 
up  for  a  preach  in^-hal  I ;  and  after  that  outof-doon  as 
well  as  ill-doors.  Hefore  long,  not  only  had  he  gathered 
round  litm  a  congregation — in  those  days  any  otic  hail* 
irg  from  other  lands  wfts  sure  to  dr^w  a  crowd,  indeed 
he  was  unable  not  to  draw  one, — his  preaching  had 
been  owned  of  God,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  first  Church 
in  Central  China  had  been  fonxied  as  tlic  result  of  thia 
preaching. 

'  But  for  such  a  conspicuous  example  of  evangelical 
preaching  as  every  later  missionary  coming  lu  Huiilcnw 
had  before  him  In  Dr.  John,  it  is  quite  possible  that 
comparatively  more  attention  might  have  been  paid  to 
other  branches  of  Christian  work,  comparatively  Icaa 
to  thi:*-  I  very  rauch  doubt  whether  a  different  policy 
ill  this  icspcct  could  bav%  produced  the  blessed  results 
which  have  attended  the  one  actually  adopted/ 

Another  of  Mr.  John'*  neighbours,  the  Rev^  Joseph 
Adamf  of  the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
who  has    known    him    for  thirty   years,  ha^  given   a 
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graphic  picture  of  the  great  preacher -mbsionary  at 
work; — 

'  The  visitor  to  the  r^Ti(!au  Mistiuji,  HanUow,  picks 
hi*:  way  gitigrrrly  along  the  **  Pig  Streetj"  avoWfrjg  rush- 
ing  coolies,  busy  tradts-people,  sedan  chairs,  and  the 
puddles  m  rouU,  Turning  aside  into  a  wide  gAtcwQy, 
he  3CC3  a  large  and  handsome  brick  building,  cncloacd 
in  a  compound  with  higJi  protecting  lire-w&lla,  A 
pleasant* looking  gate-keeper  smiles  welcome,  Vou 
notice  the  characters,  "  Fijh  ying  hue!  tang."  "Gospel 
Meeting  Hall"  over  the  doors,  and  entf^rlng  :he  building 
you  are  nurpriM^d  to  hear  a  low  hum  of  voices,  and  to 
»ee  that  you  have  entered  by  the  platform  end  of  the 
church.  You  arc  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  The 
other  end  of  the  buildin]^  opens  on  to  the  wide  clean 
sticets  of  the  foreign  settlement  rif  Hankow,  Vou 
are  before  a  congregation  of  sIk  or  seven  hundred  men 
and  women  wbo  are  waiting  for  the  service  to  begin. 
The  women  ait  oo  the  right  side  looking  towards  the 
platform,  men  in  the  centre  and  on  the  left-  Your 
entrance  excites  some  uttcntion  ;  but  every  service  sees 
visitors,  cither  a  young  missionary,  note-book  under  Ms 
hat,  waiting  tu  pick  up  phrases  or  ilhistratirjns  for 
future  ii*ic,  or  a  stranger  looking  for  the  first  time 
upon  a  large  and  devout  congre^ticn  of  Chinese. 

■  As  we  scat  oumelvcs  we  notice  that  the  other  end 
of  the  church  t»  so  far  away  that  features  cannot  be 
distinguished,  and  wc  can  hardly  tell  if  the  people  in 
the  great  gallcfy  at  tlie  end  are  men  or  women.  The 
windows  givt-  ahtmd^nt  light,  coloured  as  ft  passes 
thiougb  tticro,  and  Just  where  the  sun  foils  the  Chinese 
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ar?  painted  rrd,  ydlow,  nr  hlucf  in  [ntchec.  There  u 
a  distinct  aradl  of  Chhaman,  or  Chlnaoian'5  clothes, 
oHhongh  Boyle's  ventilators  are  groaning  in  the  roof^ 
and  many  windows  arc  open.  Wc  have  time  to  study 
the  congrcgaticrn  to  which  Dr.  John  is  going  to  preach. 
M^ny  are  a^cd  mcTi  and  women,  oM  pUgfJins  to  Zion, 
who  soon  will  see  the  King  in  His  beauty.  Tlieri*  art 
bright  boys  with  hymn-books  and  Bibles  tied  tip  in 
their  handkerchiefs,  looking  \-ery  toiportant ;  girls  with 
gay  attire,  hair  tightly  braided*  ar^d  all  expectant*  The 
Inevitable  babies  with  their  devoted  mothers  (who  have 
several  ways  of  keeping  them  quiet  when  Ihu'  service 
proceeds,  such  as  pinching  their  legs,  compne-ising  the 
windpipe,  etc,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  Chinese  and  quite 
orthodox,  although  suj^cicntly  horrifying  to  the  lAdy 
mi&sionarica  who  arc  keeping  the  female  crowd  in 
order).  The  men*A  side  doea  not  require  any  such 
attention, 

'  There  is  a  hush,  as  a  short  rnan,  with  healthy,  bright 
face,  keen  cyea,  while  tward,  and  black  hair,  comes  on 
the  pl&lform,  He  wears  an  Inwrness  doak,  which  he 
tlirows  back  as  he  bends  hi*  head  in  prayer.  The 
silence  of  communion  with  God  is  broken  a  few 
moments  after  a^  he  stands  forth  with  a  look  on 
his  face  which  reveals  that  he  has  been  on  the  Mount 
with  God  The  hymn  is  anrounccdr  and  a  rustle  of 
leaves  follows-  Then  the  singing!  At  first  an  in- 
distinct roar,  it  gradually  shapes  itself  into  some  well- 
known  turie,  and  all  sing  with  the  voice  of  many 
waters:  not  very  musical,  but  all  In  time,  swaying  to 
and  fro,  roouthf  well  open,  heads  thrown  back.     Said 
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Mrs.  John  long  years  ago,  "Grifiith.  those  ChriMians 
wUI  never  Icani  lo  sing  propcily."  "Never  mind,  my 
de^r,  they  (Jo  their  IjesL  Thry  will  sing  better  In 
Heaven,"  "  I  hope  so,"  was  the  quick  reply  ;  '*  if  they  do 
not,  they  may  get  expelled  for  dLeturbtng  the  harmony." 

'When  tlie  sermon  comes  it  is  tasy  to  ace  the 
audience  expect  to  listen.  There  is  no  scltlJng  down 
in  easy  corners  behind  convenient  pillars-  The  con- 
verts sit,  TesiBmcnts  open,  ready  to  6nd  the  text  or 
the  references,  showing  by  the  facility  ivlth  whfch 
they  read  that  thc^  know  whether  "  Timothy  "  come* 
before  or  after  "  Hebrews-*'  Dr.  John  keepa  his  Bible 
in  one  band,  with  a  sheet  of  note  paper  contnining  an 
outline  of  his  sermon  ;  with  the  forefi«ii;c:r  of  the  other 
hand  he  enforces  hia  points.  Sometimes  he  forgets 
his  book  and  notes,  and  In  the  fire  of  his  earnestness 
he  speaks  with  vehemence,  pacing  to  and  fro  on  the 
platform;  yet  always  carefully  repeating  and  illustrat- 
ing find  applying  his  lea^ons  in  every  possible  way. 
It  is  a  grand  and  JmpreasLve  sight  to  sec  hU  power 
o«r  these  people.  Here  is  a  nuraing  mother,  her 
cihiU!  fractious  and  troublesome,  but  she  has  forgotten 
die  babe  in  the  keen  attention  of  the  preacher, 

*  A5  one  listens  to  the  impa^ioned  words,  we  notice 
Kveral  things — Dn  John's  intense  sympathy  with  the 
brothers  and  sisters  to  whom  he  speaks.  They  ore 
beloved  of  hid  soul,  and  they  know  it.  Wc  notice,  too» 
his  knowledge  of  Uicir  trials,  their  persecutions,  their 
ttnmhling -blocks  »'id  a  j^tarting  tear  here  and  there 
showd  that  hfs  beautiful  and  reionsnr  voice  has  carried 
a  comforting  and  sodcning  message  right  to  the  heart- 
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Theii  connes  a  change.  The  3ipc4kcrr  i%  dwvtWiug  on 
sin  and  lis  character  In  the  sight  of  a  purr  and  hoty 
God.  How  keen  in  the  aiulyitit  of  a  Chtn^inian's  self' 
deception ;  how  scathing  the  expcMure  of  dtipticltf, 
falsehood,  and  cunning ;  how  terrible  the  pi>cturc  of  the 
wreck  and  ruin  which  aic  llic  wa^'cs  of  sin,  Wc  forjict 
wc  arc  livtmifig  in  Chiitcscn  We  feel  the  speaker  is 
at  grandly  eloquent  as  ever  he  eould  be  in  hU  native 
Welsh  or  his  adopted  English  tongue.  The  scholars^ 
merchants,  working  men  and  women  of  hii  audience, 
listen  breathlessly,  often  giving  little  exprcsaiona  of 
amuMTrncnt,  of  diatrcttt  of  pitj,  of  sorrow,  as  their 
feelings  arc  touched  in  one  way  or  another  What  a 
royal  preacher  1%  GrifBtli  Juhn^  and  Imw  magnificently 
he  has  for  fifty  years  revelled  in  the  joy  of  preaching 
One  who  is  mighty  to  «ave.  To  God  be  the  glory  I 
How  faithfully  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  owned  and 
blessed  the  plain  preaching  of  the  Gospel  There  arc 
"signs  following"  on  every  hand. 

'The  due  church  wc  hax-e  been  viiuting  i*  only  one 
of  several  buildings  nscd  by  Dr  John  artd  his  colk'ague« 
in  Hankow-  There  is  another  a  mile  and  a  half  away 
in  the  native  city,  where  Dr.  John  preaches  r^ularly, 
opeD  every  day  in  the  week,  every  week  in  the  year. 
The  work  at  thta  place  h  dilTcrent.  the  method  aduptrd 
u  not  the  iumc. 

'  In  the  courtyard  is  a  well'Stocked  d^pdt  for  the 
•ale  of  Bibli^s  and  tracts.  The  chapel  h  a  long  and 
rather  narrow  building  with  a  central  aisle,  scats  in 
rows  on  each  .tidt^  Notices  exhorting  visitors  not  to 
expectorate,  smoke,  or   talk,  adorn   the  walls.     The 
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audience  is  largely  licalhen,  and  ihey  do  not  always 
assemble  readily  to  tie  preacfird  to.  Dr.  John  takcE  a 
chtiir  and  sils  in  (he  doorway,  immediately  attracting 
the  attention  of  jKniseri-by, 

'"Aih  yahl  Chdi  yiu  ih-ko  lao  yang  kuci  isV 

'**  Hullo,  lierc  have  one  old  forei|rn  devil," 

'"Ta  lao  shcn  mo  si,'*  says  one. 

**'  lie  cIoc5  what  ihiiig?" 

"■Kiang  tso^lf," 

• "  Preach  doctrine  "  s*ys  his  friend  laeonicall/H  He 
has  evidently  been  there  before, 

'"Ting.  Ung." 

"'  Listen,  listen,"  ta  the  answer,  and  they  come  to 
have  a  look  at  the  saiJ  "old  foreign  devil."  who  receiver 
lliem  with  a  bow,  and  asks  their  lionourable  names, 

'"  Not  dare !  my  unworthy  name  is  Wong." 

■ "  May  I  ask  your  honourable  title  ? " 

'"My  name  is  Yang  Kch-fei "  (Dr.  John's  Chin^t 
name). 

' "  Where  is  your  palatial  residence  ?  " 

' "  My  gra>«»  hwl  ix  in  Hankow," 

'(A  small  crowd  has  f^ather^d  at  the  door  a*  the 
Cbinece  bump  of  incjuidtrvencss  h  large  and  hungry. 
Dr.  John  moves  his  chair  back  a  few  paces.  Two 
«at5  fill  up.     Conversation  rcsumcdn) 

"*Mr-  Wong:,  I  think  you  said  you  reside  in  Han- 
kow >" 

■  Mr.  Won^  replies  in  the  afTLmiaiiv& 

•■■  I  presume  yen  have  a  knowledge  of  characters  F" 

' "  Your  younj-er  brother  rccognUcs  a  Tew," 

'"  Have  you  read  the  Christian  Classics?" 
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'(Rctrc&t  to  the  platlorm  end  continued,  four  seats 
nil  up.  Mr<  Wonf:  and  his  friend  lollow  up  closer. 
New-comers  fll  up  bchmd>     Conversation  rcrtumcd) 

"'1  hAvc  not  rcsid  tlic  CluiMuiLi  Claa^icj,  What 
^T€  they  about  ?  '* 

'Working -man  mtemipting :  "I  know*  Their 
Cl&ssics  Id!  about  Jesus,  and  our  Classics  tell  about 
Confucius,  The  (crcigncrs  worship  Jcaua,  and  we 
Chines  uiwsbip  Confucius.     Ifs  &tl  the  same" 

'  Dr.  John  ■  ^  Alltiw  me  to  instruct  you  in  tlic  differ- 
ence between  the  Chmtian  C]a>isic«  and  the  Confucian 
books." 

■  Interest  increaj;ing.  Dr.  John  stands  up  and  be^ns 
to  preach,  i^radiially  reheating  up  Uie  cbapeJ,  followed 
by  the  crowd,  which  by  this  time  is  well  into  the 
soorts.  and  grows  into  hundreds.  Finally  the  Doctor 
lands  on  the  pUtform,  and  keeps  up  the  address  and 
coiwersation  lor  an  hour.  Then  a  Chinese  evangettsT 
take^  his  place,  and  holds  the  attention  of  the 
audience,  which  often  changes,  but  always  is  renewed 
from  tho  unending  Mrcfim  of  human  life  cvef  passing 
by  the  doors. 

■  One  is  compelled  to  admire  the  tactfulness  and 
wisdom  shown  in  these  eorivrrsatiDns  with  ouldders. 
Much  patiencf?  U  needed,  for  audiences  arc  not  always 
friendly.  All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  are  met 
with,  find  the  skilfulness  with  which  statements  of 
doctrine  arc  followed  with  questions  which  make  men 
t/iin^  is  not  easy  to  acquire. 

' "  Have  you  a  tcmpli^  m  your  viUagcP" 
*  "  Yes,  we  have  a  Buddhist  temple" 
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' "  la  there  a  Kwan  Yin  Va  Sah  (Goddess  of  Mercy) 
there?" 

' "  Yes,  wc  liavc  a  Godd«99  of  Mercy  IhcreJ' 
'"  Have  your  women  folk  worshipped  her?* 
•"  Ve3»  we  have  burned  incense  there." 
'"  Has  the  Goddess  ol  Mercy  heard  your  prayers?" 
■"1  do  not  know  ;  I  am  an  ignorant  man." 
* "  Well,  there  is  one  true  God,  a  God  of  Mercy.     He 
hears  my  prayet^.      He  has  done  a  great  deal  for  me. 
What  have  your  idols  done  for  you?     Have  you  ever 
a^ked  yourself,  from  whence  do  I  come,  and  where  am  I 
going?     What  docs  the   priest  of  Buddha  tcU  you? 
What  docs  the  Taoisl  know  ?    What  did  Confuctus  tcU 
Ki  Lu  when  he  Inquired  about  death  ?    '  Wei  chi  aeng,  ic 
an  chi  si/     'While  you  do  not  know  lift,  how  can  you 
know  ;ibout  death  ? '  Jeaus  came  to  tell  us  from  whence 
we  came,  and  how  sin  can  be  put  away,  and  our  souls 
prepared  for  the  life  after  death." 

'  It  l&  solemn  and  deeply  interesting  to  sec  thede 
men  a»  the  firat  ray  of  divine  light  enters  the  mind. 
Like  men  ]o»t  In  dark  caves  of  Ignorance  and  sin,  they 
see  the  dim  gleam  of  a  far-away  light  and  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  God.  Once  let  a  liTtl<?  light  enter  the  darkened 
mind,  and  sooner  or  later  that  soul  will  draw  nearer  the 
source  of  light  and  salvation.  Hci^ce  Dr,  John's 
constant  advice  to  young  missionaries  is :  prtaeh  tht 
G^iptU  ai^d  tiki  time  to  be  holy  as  a  preparation  for 
preaching  the  Gospel.  When  i^reacbing  to  otlier^  you 
lose  the  *cnse  of  depression  and  weariness,  "  The 
reflex  t>leifing  on  the  preacher  \%  very  great.  It  Is  as 
important  for  your  own  spiritual  sustenance  that  you 
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preach  the  Govpel,  a*  it  is:  im|>0Ttant  Cor  the  i;a1vatioTi 
o!  others.  The  word  will  .tccomplUh  God's  purpose 
in  fm  ftnd  \r\  the  uii«avcd  to  whom  you  preach/" 

A  buoyant  nod  chocry  optimism  and  4i  strong  Coith 
hftvc  Always  been  sinkingly  chtV^LCterlstic  of  GiifHth 
John ;  and  he  mu*t  Uav^  nwdcd  all  the  help  thcst' 
quah tics  could  give  during  the  firtt  few  months  after 
he  «ettM  in  Hankow.  The  stntin  on  faith  and  courage 
must  ha^'c  bcc:i  even  greater  on  Mi^.  John  than  on  hiin> 
Their  collogue  and  hii  wife  had  not  yet  joined  them^ 
Tbcy  and  their  two  young  children  were  boused  in 
uivcomfbrlabk  and  irLsanitary  quarters.  There  was  no 
one  iTi  all  ihc-  multitude  who  inhabited  the  gri^^t  ctty 
who  had  any  sympathy  with  ihefr  objects  except  their 
native  Christtafi  house-boy.  Ever  the  two  faithful 
native  assistants  who  did  such  splendid  service  only 
followed  them  frcm  Shanghai  after  four  months  I  The 
sense  of  loneliness,  tlie  hunger  fur  sympathetic  fellow- 
ship, which  is  so  often  cxj>erfeficed  by  'struggling 
Strangers  in  a  great  city,  must  at  times  have  been 
wdl-nigh  overwhelming.  The  Christian  pionoer  In 
uncivilised  c<>uiithes  has  much  to  try  his  faith  and 
patience,  but  he  has  in  most  cases  plenty  to  do  and  to 
occupy  liis  attention  in  various  manual  labours  and  in 
efTorts  to  provide  for  his  own  needs  ard  comforts.  In 
a  Chinese  city  these  diversions  of  thought  n-ere  entirely 
unknown, 

Moreover,  the  openinf;  of  foreign  tnidc  and  the 
settlement  of  foreign  merchants  brought  to  Hankow  a 
new  era  of  commercial  prosperity  and  an  increased 
sense  of  sccuiily  from  the  rcticls,  the  resulta  of  which 
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wore  speedily  Apparent.  Trade'  booncd/  and  the  busy 
city  WAS  absorbed  in  fnakin^  money.  It  was  not  a. 
time  to  yield  lo  spiritual  intlucrcca.  They  came  and 
hcAfd  the  foreign  preacher  and  his  helpers,  tbcy 
BCccpIed  the  book^  and  tracts  which  were  given,  and 
many  seemed  interested.  The  cIb-^s  that  is  everywhere 
ready  to  profess  anything  for  the  sake  of  gain  began 
to  gather  round,  but  for  i^ix  months  there  was  not  a 
single  convert.  Is  it  surprismg  that  the  shadow  of 
disappoint  me  nt  began  to  cloud  the  heart  of  the  cement 
worker,  and  that  once  again,  as  in  Shanglui,  he  became 
dejirc-vted. 

Two  g!fmp5c«  of  this  side  of  his  feelings  appear 
in  hij(  letters  In  IS63.  The  First  i»  to  Mr.  Jacob, 
under  date  May  19:— 

'Oh/ti*  trying  to  onc*»  faith  to  work  in  China.  The 
missionary  lives  here  on  faiUi  only.  Little  or  nothing 
has  he  to  encourage  him  in  hh  Uibours.  The  people 
arc  dead  In  their  siiw.  They  listen,  they  ask  a  few 
questional  they  express  their  satisfaction,  the>'  compli- 
meiit  you  and  your  doctrine,  and  they  leave  as  little 
cnoTed  as  the  benchcit  on  which  they  have  been  sitting, 
Vou  may  sec  them  again,  or  you  may  not ;  but 
whether  you  do  or  da  not,  it  comcx  to  the  same  thing 
finally,  ft  is  very  hard,  brother.  Don't  Ihink,  however, 
thai  I  am  dtj^cour^i^^.  No.  I  triiMl  by  ttie  grace  of 
God  that  I  never  shall  fainL  [  believe  still,  because 
Cod  hath  spoken  it  My  faith  has  been  sorely  tried 
since  my  arrival  in  China.  Being  naturftUy  of  a 
sceptical  turn  of  mind,  the  devil  has  been  ever 
ihuggesting  all  AorU  of  double  and  perplexities,      i  am 
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glad  to  be  Able  to  inform  you,  however,  that  most  of 
these  doubts  have  passed  away,  Gixl  has  eciablc^d  me 
to  fight  nntl  to  win,  and  tlioiigh  I  thought  mysd f  when 
in  England  much  stronger  than  1  think  myself  now  to 
be.  still  1  know  that  I  am  reajly  much  atronger  now 
than  1  was  then.  The  mbsion-ficid  is  a  splendid 
school  for  a  higher  and  a  better  state  of  existence. 
Looking  on  the  present  as  sl  state  of  probdtion,  of  moral 
and  spLritiial  training,  1  ciiiinot  but  thank  God  for 
bringing  rae  here.' 

A  little  later  Mr  John  wrote  to  Dr.  Tidman:^ — 
'We  have  had  several  inquirers  since  my  arrival. 
Some  of  them  se^ne^i  to  be  in  earnest,  but  have  left 
the  place.  Some  have  come  forward  from  worldly 
motives,  and,  being  dLsa[;]pointed,  have  forsaken  us. 
Two  or  three  hundred  cash  a  week  have  a  greater 
attraction  to  a  Chinaman  than  the  salvation  of  hia 
aoul.  Were  the  former  held  up  as  an  inducement,  it 
would  be  easy  to  make  thousands  of  nominal  Christiana 
within  a  comparatively  short  period.  Not  long  since, 
a  smiirt  country  boy,  of  abtjul  eighteen,  presented  me 
with  a  letter.  On  reading  it  I  found  that  he  wished 
to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  with  the  vtew 
of  entering  the  Church.  1  spoke  a  few  words  to  him, 
and  advised  him  to  come  and  listen  to  the  daily 
preaching.  Some  day*  after  he  came  again  and  pre- 
sented me  with  another  note.  [  requested  the  native 
preacher  to  irtike  iofjuiries  into  the  history,  character^ 
and  intentions  of  the  boy.  In  the  course  of  convnnifl- 
tion  he  found  that  some  of  the  country  people  had  got 
the  imptesfiion  that  all  who  became  nominal  Christians 
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reoched  a  small  i^uantity  of  rice  ptr  dittn,  and  itiAt 
ihis  boy  was  lent  hy  ttwiii  lo  vaakc  the  cxptttmrrnt, 
with  the  view  of  following  him,  shooM  It  prove  succea*- 
fuL  No  sooner  waia  he  undeceived  in  the  matter  than 
he  disappearecl  altogether. 


'  My  dear  brother,  the  conversion  of  China  b  a 
difficult  task — as  diiUcult  as  it  is  certain.  We  must 
not  shut  our  eyes  to  the  feet  In  one  sense  much  has 
been  done:  in  another,  very  little.  We  have  hardly 
touched  the  Em^ir^  yet.  China  is  hardly  conBcious  of 
our  presence.  Before  the  work  is  accomplLshcd  tbe 
Church  must  advance  her  gold  and  silver  with  a  far 
more  libera]  hand  than  she  has  done,  and  young  men 
of  piety  and  character  must  come  forth  m  far  greater 
numbers  than  tliey  do  at  present.  The  convention  of 
China  will  coat  the  Church  her  treasures,  the  Colleges 
their  brightest  ornaments,  and  the  M  Unions  the  lives  of 
their  best  men.  Unless  we  are  all  prepared  for  this 
wc  had  better  give  it  up.  If  our  brethren  at  home 
knew  wh.U  it  was  to  contend  with  i\\<^  powtr  of  dark- 
ness, as  concentrated  In  the  form  of  Paganism,  as  ir  Is 
developed  in  China,  tliey  would  certainly  send  out  men 
by  hundreds  and  not  tens.  Excuse  this,  I  speak  it 
feelingly.' 

Sunday,  March  tC^  1862,  was  a  day  to  be  re- 
membered in  the  Hankow  Mtsaloa  The  first  Pro- 
testant concert  in  Central  China  wa*  then  bajitizcd. 
He  was  followed  in  Jitne  by  six  others,  four  men  and 
two  ivomen.  One  of  the  men  baptized  on  this  day 
was  2  type  of  a  cla^  of  whom  there  appear  to  be 
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many  tn  China.  '  He  hnd  been  quite  an  ascetic  and 
devotee.  He  bad  lone  ^cen  seeking  moriil  rmovatfon 
thtough  the  discipline  of  the  sect  of  Kwan-yin,  a  sect 
whidi  in  tln»  praviDce  tit  very  ituincroirs  and  has  com" 
paratlvd/  high  aims.  He  seemed  as  though  he  had 
deeply  felt  a  spiritual  want,  but  had  not  been  able  to 
n^cct  with  anything  to  satisfy  tt  until  the  light  oi 
Christian  truth  sbonc  in  his  roJnd' 

The  infant  Church  wa5  now  constituted.  By  the 
cad  of  the  year  there  wcie  eleven  converts,  A  •unnW 
beginning  certainly,  hut  the  earnest  of  greater  things 
to  come;  There  has  never  been  ;k  year  sJnce  with  %o 
small  a  record.  As  the  work  extended  into  the  district, 
the  number!  in  the  Chmtian  community  have  steadily 
and  in  recent  years  have  rapidty  increased  The 
baptisms  last  year  (1905)  In  Hankow,  and  in  the  wide 
district  which  rcgarcis  Harkaw  as  its  cenlrc,  numbered 
hurdrt^d%,  and  [he  membership  of  the  Church  has 
grown  to  about  800O- 

Mr.  John  commenced  for  the  beneBt  o\  thb  little 
company  of  eleven  those  literary  labours  which  aincc 
then  have  become  so  valuable  a  part  of  his  work  for 
China,  and  have  made  him  a  power  br  good  ta 
thousands  who  have  nev^r  seen  him,  and  who  are  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  Mission  of  which  he  Is 
so  distinguished  a  rcpcesentative.  He  prepared  a 
small  collection  of  hymns  in  what  is  known  3S  easy 
Wen-li,  'in  such  a  style  as  to  be  intcllii^ible  to  all, 
without  violently  offending  the  taste  of  the  refined  in 
letters;,'  He  'aUo  prepared  a  tract  ctr  pamphlet  for 
circulation,    written    with    a    vfcw    of  answering    the 
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questions  and  inceting  the  objections  which  are  ndt 
uncommonly  propounrled  by  those  who  Mstcn  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  here/ 

One  of  tlic  earliest  needs  of  the  Mission  was  better 
accommodation  alilcc  for  worship  and  for  residence. 
The  former  need  was  supplied  by  the  erection  of  a 
ch;tpel  in  one  of  the  best  main  thoroughfarx^s  ard  m 
the  heart  of  the  clly.  It  was  opened  in  Jmic  iSfij, 
and  became  at  once  the  centre  of  greatly  increased 
interest  and  work,  For  house  accommodation  the 
Mission  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  n  plot  of  land  near 
the  newly  formed  Dritiah  Conccsaion  to  the  north  of 
the  city  and  adjoining  the  city  boundary.  Here  two 
houses  were  erected,  not  4  d«y  lotj  loon.  Already 
two  infant  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  John  had  been 
taken  from  the  insanitary  surroundings  of  the  temporary 
habitation  to  the  home  in  Heaven,  and  just  before  the 
Mission  families  mo\'cd  into  their  new  abodes  the  Rev. 
Robert  Wilson  died  of  dysentery. 

Mr  John  summed  up  the  news  very  lacnnically  in 
a  note  to  Mr.  Jacobs — 'Everts  of  great  importance 
have  recenlly  happened.  About  a  month  ago  we 
opened  our  new  chapel,  on  the  3isl  (Augfuat  1863] 
we  entered  our  new  house,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th 
my  dear  wife  pre3ented  me  with  a  charming  daughter, 
on  the  morning  of  the  1  3lh  insl.  my  dear  brother  and 
colleague,  Mr  Wilson,  died."  He  goes  on  lo  say :  '  I 
rejoice  greatly  that  we  arc  in  our  new  abode.  Vou 
can  have  but  the  faintest  conception  of  the  sort  of 
houses  we  have  had  to  put  up  with  during  the  last  two 
years  and  &  lialf.     They  are  most  dangerous  to  us  as 
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Ambers  In  such  a  climate  as  thia.  Neither  ts  it 
possible  for  s,ny  one  at  home  to  Tonn  the  slightest 
conceptlc^n  of  the  f^iRiculties  and  trials  we  have  had  (n 
the  erection  of  our  houses,  t  believe  that,  humanly 
speakmg,  my  friend  Wilson's  death  is  to  be  Ascribed  Xo 
a  very  great  extent  to  the  circumManccs  in  which  we 
have  been  placed/ 

What  tJiesc  drcumstancea  were  may  be  gathered 
from  a  sentence  in  a  letter  written  by  the  Rev>  Joalah 
Cox,  the  Wcsleyan  missionary,  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  parents 
informing  them  of  her  husband's  death  : — 

^  When  I  came  up  here,  a  slran^r  missionary  of 
another  name  and  Society,  Mt.  Wilson  did  me  great 
kindness.  Though  occupying  but  the  half  of  a  house 
of  very  snail  dimensions,  he  placed  his  study  at  my 
disposal,  and  helped  me  in  every  way,  1  became  a 
member  of  his  family,  and  soon  admired  and  honoured 
him; 

Half  a  house  of  very  small  dimensions,  up  a  lane  in 
a  crowded  part  of  a  Chinese  city.  In  a  country  where, 
during  the  long  steamy  summer,  the  thermometer 
stands  at  98'  to  100"  in  the  shade  for  weeks  I 
Certainly  the  circumstances  were  not  the  most  favour- 
able. They  were,  howe\'cr»  unavoidable  Jn  the  early 
days  of  the  Mission,  so  they  were  accepted  cheerfully. 
and  there  is  not  a  word  of  complaint,  or  even  of 
reference  to  the  mailer,  in  any  of  the  correspondence. 

There  are  some,  not  only  of  the  critics  of  Missions, 
but  also  among  lhos«  who  arc  sincerely  interested  in 
them,  and  anxious  for  their  success,  who  speak  as  if 
there  was  some  special  appropriatcncas  and  virtue  ia 
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housing  a  mUaionary  in  cramprd  and  uncornforlablQ 
quarters  tn  the  midst  of  a  crowded  native  cliy.  They 
arc  horrified  at  the  expenditure  required  to  provide  an 
airy,  roomy,  sanitary  dwelting,  away  from  the  crowd. 
They  even  wax  sarcastic  over  Ihc  luxury  and  self- 
indulgence  involved  in  making  the  dwelling  as  com* 
forlablc  and  home-like  as  possible  consistently  with 
limited  means,  and  they  contract  the  barrack  -  like 
arrangements  of  the  accommodation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  celibate  musionaries  with  the  cheerful  and 
attractive  houses  of  their  Protestant  brethren,  to  the 
dctiimcnt  of  the  latter.  No  miwionary  worthy  of  the 
name  would  ever  refuse  to  suffer  imvations  or  grumble 
at  the  moTtt  uncomfortable  and  tin&mtable  accommoda- 
tion when  privation  or  discomfort  are  necessary  in  the 
intere£t£  of  the  work,  but  there  is  no  virtue  in  wilful 
martyrdom,  A  well-built  and  roomy  house  ia  not 
luxury,  but  the  wisest  and  best  economy  for  the  health 
of  a  European  in  the  tropics ;  and  ta^te  and  ciimriirt 
En  the  furni?ihing  and  decoration  of  rooms  have  a  vciy 
real,  if  only  an  indirect,  value  aa  a  means  of  rett  and 
refreshment  to  the  spirit  jaded  by  labour,  or  worn  by 
anxiety  and  opposition. 

After  the  death  of  the  Rev,  Robert  Wilaon,  the 
aoudl  European  community  in  Hankow  gave  a  very 
practical  and  kindly  proof  of  thdr  sympathy  with  the 
miiaionane*  by  contribtiting  no  Icsa  than  5000  tads 
as  a  fund  for  the  help  of  the  young  widow  and  her 
two  little  children,  who  were  aent  home  to  England. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Wilson  the  whole  burden  of 
work  and  anxiety  fell  upon  hi>  collcijfue  once  morCt 
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and  &oa  a  v^ry  ^td  end  —expected  caose  be  was 
ucrtingQ  to  codtnttc  KV  Juttc  tm>c  without  bcl|L  He 
wTOCe  vo  Dr.  Ivlani  mpoindng  Kr.  Wiboo's  decease, 
osd  tine  moaths  ]xterhe  wicttacda  is  faUon^^ 

'  1  hope  to  bear  £ooo  XtM  yoa  ut  sending  somt 
one  out  to  joco  bk.  Hankow  b  b  too  ioiportaint  a 
pbcc  to  be  left  for  any  Icogtb  of  time  with  one 
nisskmary.  Bct»ren  the  Chines  and  EngHsb  work 
I  hzv^  qtdie  >9  oodk  u  I  can  d(\  more  Xhmn  I  can  do 
wdt.  Bbi  I  tfn  anxEOUt  to  extend  oor  operatioDS  to 
the  re^ioas  beyood^  and  this  caaoot  be  dooe  whilst  1 
am  alone.  Do  tfaca  acod  idc  a  man  «a  soon  as  you 
pos&iUy  caiL  I  bopc  to  be  able  to  wnte  you  m  full 
by  the  next  coaiL  The  work  b  progitSiiiig  very 
encour^ng^y  in  Hankow.  Thoogb  often  nddened 
for  waat  or  more  and  greater  visibly  caogible  resuha, 
itiD  1  ktok  fomard  hopefully.  The  Spirit  of  God  is 
woridnc  in  Hankow,  and  there  are  aiooEig  us  soow 
who  ha^x  been  born  again*  Otit,  oh !  b-e  vant  more 
men  and  better  mcii  to  take  up  tlkc  work.  Hankow 
haa  been  open  now  for  neart>'  three  years,  and 
CfarbtcndoiD  has  sent  only  three  men  to  occupy  this 
tnovt  important  and  inviting  sphere.  At  this  moment 
I  am  alone,  and  am  likely  to  be  so  for  some  months-' 

Id  response  to  this  appeal,  the  Directors  took  what 
in  th05c  da>^  was  an  unusual  step.  They  appointed 
Mr.  William  Wells,  M  D.,  a^  a  medical  miuionary  to 
Hankow.  Dr.  Wells  left  England  in  July  iS64^  but 
died  at  sea  on  October  2$,  before  the  \-essc]  reached 
China.  The  disappointment  was  very  keen,  especially 
as  in  the  tnteni'a]  it  had  become  noccssBiy  for  Mrs 
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John  10  proceed  to  England.  She  had  hccn  nine  years 
in  China  withoiit  change  of  climate,  and  tinder  con- 
ditions which  must  have  made  hL'avy  Jetrands  upon 
her  Moreover,  their  second  boy  was  at  an  age  when 
the  parents  felt  he  ought  to  be  taken  away  from  the 
sights  and  sounds  and  inRuences  of  native  [jfc,  and 
placed  at  ^hot>l  in  the  more  pure  &nd  wholesome 
atmOAphcrc  of  the  home  land,  it  had,  therefore,  been 
arranged  that  hts  mother  should,  for  her  own  sake  and 
for  hi%  take  him  to  England,  and  Mr.  John  was  left  for 
a  year  quite  solitary.  He  looked  forward  nagerly  to 
the  arrival  of  his  new  colleague,  and  when  the  news  of 
his  death  reached  Hankow  his  feelings  found  expression 
in  another  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society: — 

*  Again  has  one  of  my  brightest  hopes  been  clashed 
to  the  ground.  For  what  purpose  I  am  uHerly  unable 
to  conjecture.  "Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about 
Him/'  How  we  are  made  to  feel  this  from  time  to 
time.  Useless  and  faithless  tncn  are  permitted  to  Uvet 
whiUt  the  good  and  the  true  are  taken  away.  I«  it 
because  the  earth  is  cursed  ?  Why?  Why?  Why? 
Thi^J  tvcr!a«iing  Why?  Worp^i  ringing  In  my  ears; 
but  the  responiive  '' btfcause "  never  comes.  That 
sleeps  if)  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal.  How  crooked  do 
God's  wa>-5  often  appear  unto  us  I  How  differently 
would  we  act  if  the  government  was  on  our  shoulders! 
Let  me,  however,  b1es9  God  for  faith — that  faith  which 
en&Ues  mc  to  believe  "that  I  ara  foolish  and  blind, 
and  that  God  is  alUwise  and  all -seeing;  that  t  am 
WTonp,  and  that  He,  the  ever-blessed  One,  is  everlast- 
ingly just  and  true.     Here  alone  can  repose  be  found. 
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Twfyt  faith  is  the  gift  of  Gcd.  Hc&v«n-born  it  must 
be' 

'  My  dcAr  brother,  I  need  iiol  tcnui\6  you  of  Ihc 
kind  of  men  hcctthcndom  needs.  Godly,  devoted, 
earncat-mindcti  men  are  the  only  men  that  will  dou 
We  decry  not  genfws — the  loftier,  if  sancci^ed,  ihe 
better.  Wc  undervalue  not  culture — the  more  perfect, 
if  laid  on  the  jLltar,  the  more  valu^ible  and  beautiful. 
Still,  wc  can  do  without  ^nius ;  we  can  do  without 
the  highest  form  of  culture  ;  but  wc  cannot  do  without 
piety  and  devoted  ncss,' 

When  the  news  of  tlie  <leath  of  Dr.  Wells  reached 
England,  the  Directors  of  the  Society  at  once  sought 
for  another  worker.  Their  choice  fell  tipon  the  Rev, 
Evan  Br>-ant,  whose  appointment  gave  Mr.  John 
special  satisfaction,  because  be  abo  was  a  Welshman, 
a  native  nf  Glamorganshire^  and  a  student  in  Brecon 
College.  Il  is  a  strikirg  illusCralion  of  the  great 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  forty  years  m 
the  means  of  locomotion,  and  as  the  result  of  the  open- 
ing; of  the  Suez  Canal^  that  his  voyage  from  England 
to  Shanghai  occupied  si'jt  months.  Though  he  sailed 
from  England  in  August  1865,  he  did  not  reach 
Hankow  ontiJ  the  end  of  February  it66.  With  the 
exception  of  a  brief  interval  between  1873  and  1875, 
when  he  acted  as  UfUfn  ttntr$s  for  the  Rev-  Jonathan 
Lees  in  Tientsin,  Mr.  Bryant  continued  to  work  io 
connection  with  the  Hankow  Mission  until  188a 
The  stale  of  Mr^,  Br>'^ant's  health  rendering  it  inex- 
pedient for  her  to  risk  further  rciidencc  Jn  China, 
Mr-  Bryant  retired  from  the  Mission  in    1880.     Sub- 
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scqticntly.  from  1 884  to  1 892.  he  acted  u  the  agent  of 
the  Brltiali  and  Foreigfi  Bible  Socicly  In  NorlJi  China, 

A  year  after  Mr,  Btyajit  cainr,  Ihe  Mis^Joit  was 
farther  reinforced  by  the  arnVRl  of  the  Rev.  T  Biyson  in 
January  1867.  Mr.  Btyson  look  up  his  abode  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  ri\i!r,  in  the  newly  opened  station 
at  Wuchang.  Mb  connection  with  the  Mission  in 
Central  China  continued  until  1884.  when  he  was 
transferred  to  Tientsin,  where  he  has  been  Ubouring 
ever  since.  The  intimate  fellowship  which  close  associ- 
ation in  work  during  those  seventeen  years  made 
possible  makes  Mr.  Bryson's  reminiscences  of  bis  senior 
colleague  peculiarly  valuable.      He  writer  as  follows  i— 

'like  the  late  Dr.  Mutrhcad  of  Shanghai,  with 
vrhom  he  waa  associated  In  the  early  years  of  hii;  life 
in  China,  Or  John  stands  out  pre-eminently  as  a 
vernacular  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  I  have  often  heard 
him  say  that  not  a  single  day  of  the  year  passed 
without  his  pfoclatming  the  evangel  either  in  street  or 
chapel.  At  the  Chinese  New  Year  holidays,  when 
mo«t  miwlonarics  are  only  too  glad  to  fnd  relief  from 
the  routine  of  thdr  daily  life  by  making  up  arrears  in 
correspondence,  Dr.  John  waa  accustomed  to  leiad  a 
band  of  volunteer  preachers  into  every  district,  street, 
and  alley  of  the  city,  H  is  iron  constitution  in  tliosc  days, 
and  his  consuming  zeal,  enabled  hJm  to  go  everywhere 
preaching  the  Gospel.  There  were  no  sanalonums  for 
missionanes  in  China  then,  no  cooling  retreats  from  the 
heat  of  summer  on  hilltop  or  by  the  sea.  Only  when 
se\-ere  sickness  compelled  a  man  did  he  leave  his 
fttAtion  or  take  his  family  to  the  coast.      Dr.  John  used 
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to  say  that  the  only  charge  he  tvtr  reeded  wat  s 
missionory  tour  into  the  country.  His  unrivalled 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  Unguage  and  ht5  fluency 
as  A  speaker  made  work  of  this  kind  a  pleasure  both  to 
himself  and  his  hearers 


'  I  need  hardly  say  I  have  alu-ays  regarded  it  a«  a 
great  honour  to  have  been  associated  with  Dr.  John  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  and  that  my  first  lessons  as  a 
misaionaiy  were  learned  under  such  a  master.  My 
first  vocabulaiy  as  a  preacher  was  almost  entirely 
acquired  by  listening  to  his  Sunday  morning  addresses 
In  the  old  city  chapel,  Hankow,  Well  do  I  remember 
iheic  happy  days  when,  released  from  my  solitary  life 
during  the  week  in  Wuchang,  J  crossed  the  river  each 
Sunday  with  a  few  converts,  and  spent  the  day  in  Dr 
John's  company,  Icaming  from  many  a  quiet  talk  the 
1c«^on%  of  bis  ripe  experience  in  Christian  life  and 
mbsloiiary  service, 

'We  made  many  journeys  together  up  and  down 
the  Yang'tsc  in  a  boat  that  at  that  time  belonged  to 
the  Mission]  and  was  the  gift  of  the  English  community. 
Wc  were  many  a  time  besieged  by  a  clamorous  crowd 
soon  after  daylight,  and  had  liter^illy  no  leisiire  so  much 
as  lo  eaL  Our  reception,  while  generally  favourable, 
was  soircliines  of  a  most  hostile  character,  and  we  had 
to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  seldom,  however,  before  our 
me.*i!;Age  had  been  delivered  and  many  Gospels  bad 
been  50  Id 

*  If  there  IS  one  impression  on  my  mind  deeper  than 
anotlier  of  Dr.  John's  countenance  and  conduct,  it  is 
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seriousness.  Levity  is  as  far  from  him  as  from  a 
Chinese  sage>  He  was  always  serious,  always  earnest, 
always  at  work.  Amid  the  beauties  of  mountain  and 
river  scenery,  with  a  glorious  sunshine  over  all,  as  our 
mission  boat  glided  down  the  placid  waters  of  the 
Yang-tse,  I  well  remember  one  Sunday  morning  our 
standing  on  the  deck  and  singing  tc^ether — 

When  Thou  my  ngbteous  Judg«  shalt  come 
To  fetch  Tby  ransomed  people  borne, 
Shall  1  among  them  stand  ? 

'This  was  the  habitual   attitude  of  John's    mind. 
His  outlook    on  life  was  cheerful,  but  it  was  always 
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THE  early  years  of  ihc  Mmioii  were  a  lime  of 
great  and  permanent  importance.  The  energy 
ftnd  cnlerprise  of  the  young  missionary  were  c<rtistart 
and  tireless,  and  he  had  the  power  of  communicatmg 
hb  cnthusiastn  to  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  ol 
hts  influence.  At  the  same  dme  he  did  rtot  allow 
himself  to  be  ensnared  by  that  great  peril  of  the  man 
of  active  ard  energetic  habit,  constantly  occupied  with 
the  claims  of  practical  work,  of  becoming  so  absorbed 
in  multifarious  duties  and  enterprises  as  to  have  no 
time  or  energy  lef^  for  self-culture  and  study.  He  was 
already  a  great  reader  and  a  careful  student.  He 
succeeded,  amidsi  the  evcr-growJng  claims  of  a  worlc 
whose  initiaticn  and  development  dt^pended  on  hftn^ 
in  makirg  time  for  regular  and  careful  reading,  and 
during  those  early  days  toiled  at  the  preparation  of  a 
Chinese  dictionary  which  wa^  never  published,  but  must 
have  been  of  no  small  value  to  him  in  that  great 
literary  work  which  !n  after  years  has  made  such 
demands  upun  him.  His  self-imposed  duties  in  main- 
taining weekly  religious  services  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Europeans  who  had  come  to  Harkow  were  maintained 
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with  r«guUrity  and  in  no  perfunctory  fashion  for  four 
yeam.  Thoite  labourf  were  richly  blcj^ned,  first  to 
members  of  his  corgrcgation,  «n<l  thci^  to  the  Mb^on. 
When  this  work  came  to  an  end  for  A  time  through  the 
establishment  of  a  rc^lar  chaplaincy  he  was  &ble  to 
wrfte  to  Mr-  Jacob  : — 

*Thc  Rcvr  Mr.  M'Clatchie  has  arrived  at  the  port 
aj  chaplain  for  the  foreign  community.  For  four 
years  the  principal  part  of  the  ^vork  has  devolved  upon 
me.  and  for  a  year  the  whole  of  h.  The  Society  has 
lost  notlung  by  tlic  time  1  have  given  lu  English 
preaching,  but  the  contrary.  \  am  not  conscious  of 
having  neglected  a  single  duty  as  it  missionary  in 
connection  with  it.  In  a  financial  point  of  view  the 
Society  has  gained  much.  Including  tlic  mone>- 
subscribed  for  Mrs.  Wilson,  toivards  the  chapel  in 
Wuchang,  the  schools  on  this  side,  etc.,  I  find  that  I 
have  received  from  the  comparatively  small  community 
no  less  a  sum  th^in  TIs.6000  ^more  than  ^2500. 
1  refused  at  the  commencement  to  receive  a  salary,  and 
they  have  shown  their  gratitude  by  giving  towards  the 
cause  a  laigcr  sum  than  a  handsome  salary  would 
have  been. 

'You  will  be  pleased  lo  learn  that  a  very  kindly 
feeling  exists  here  now  towards  missionaries  and  their 
work.  It  was  not  so  formerly,  but  it  fa  emphatically 
•o  at  present-  In  this  respect  Hankow  contrasts  very 
^Tourably  with  most  of  the  other  ports.  Abo\-e  all,  I 
have  every  reason  lo  believe  that  my  ministrations  have 
been  blessed  to  many  souls,  and  that  the  moral  and 
ffpirituaJ  tone  of  the  whole  community  would  not  have 
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school  ftoon  grew  to  three  and  then  to  five,  ^n6  a  daring 
innovatiot)  was  attempted  In  the  ^tbcrlnf:  of  2  Gew 
little  s^rlf  for  instructioD  under  the  care  of  art  earnest 
Christian  woman.  Mr  John  could  not  have  dreamed 
that  he  would  live  to  sec  the  day  when  the  views  of  the 
Chinese  on  edncalion  would  be  so  completely  changed 
that  even  the  great  s>'slem  of  examinations — by  means 
of  whicli  men  rist*  from  step  to  step  in  honour  and 
influence,  to  the  bluest  po^ts  of  the  government,  and 
the  character  of  which  haa  been  fixed  by  immcmoriaL 
custom — ha5  been  altered ;  when  in  Hankow,  a^  else- 
where throughout  China,  krge  numbers  of  the  most 
energetic  and  promising  young  men  are  crying  out  for 
.Western  education ;  and  when  one  of  the  most  serious 
needs  of  the  Mission  is  that  tbc  High  School,  which 
already  exists,  should  be  rebuilt  and  thoroughly  well 
equipped  on  Western  lines,  tog^ether  with  a  Normal 
School  for  training  native  teachers. 

The  first  definite  extension  of  work  beyond  Hankow 
it^lf  was  oiad^  at  the  beginning  of  1S64  by  tho 
settlement  of  one  of  the  first  native  helpers  at  the  towii 
of  Tsfli-tien,  at>out  twenty  miles  up  the  Han  river. 
This  place  wa^  famed  for  the  num1x:r  of  its  scholars, 
and  the  people  were  proud  and  conservative  They 
relented  ihe  intrusion  of  the  Christian  evangelist,  and 
persecution  commenced.  The  Christian  reh'gion  was 
violently  abused^  and  scurrilous  placards  were  ismed. 
Finally  the  evangelist  was  arrested  and  sent  down  to 
(Tankow  on  false  and  malicious  charges. 

GriiTith  John  has  always  dctciminedly  opposed  the 
use  of  foreign  Influence  In  the  Christian  Church  for  tbc 
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was  thus  finnly  establUhed,  to  the  creat 
sfttisEaction  of  the  tnisdorary  Icadct,  snd  it  has  steadily 
{TOwn  in  influence  and  importance  ever  nncc.  In 
Kankow  iUclf  Uicre  Is,  111  connection  with  ihc  London 
MEssion,  a  lai^  and  well- equipped  general  hos[Htal 
and  a  woman's  hospital  and  in  the  other  ccntnl 
stations  which  haw  cpning  out  of  the  work  wtiich  Dr. 
John  commenced,  and  of  which  he  b  still  the  bck>ved 
and  honoufrd  leader,  there  are  five  general  hosf^tals, 
Iwo  women's  hospitaK  and  one  leper  atyluin.  Cpw-jrib 
nf  55U  beds  are  provided  for  in-patier]l\  and  ten  fully 
qualified  medical  mfsdonarlcs  are  at  work.  A  Medical 
School  in  Hankow  for  the  training  of  Chrittian  natives 
In  order  to  f^ualify  them  to  become  medical  erangcltsts 
b  the  Utc5t  development  of  this  work. 

The  scliool  necesaarily  follows  the  Church  in  the 
n^issionary  ocoiiomy.  Within  six  months  of  the 
formatinn  of  ihe  Church  at  Hankow  a  vhool  for  boys 
was  bc^a  It  was  not  Urge;  some  iDonths  afto  it 
was  opened  there  were  only  forty  boys  in  it,  and  the 
inatructton  given  wouM  scarcely  ha^'e  uti^ficd  the  mo^ 
rudimentary  ideas  of  education  in  Western  (ands.  For 
a  boy  to  have  distinguished  himself  by  his  attainments 
In  arithmetic  or  Watory  or  geograpliy  would  have  gained 
him  no  honour  in  Chines  circle*.  All  Western 
knowledge  p/zs  at  a  diMrourl,  and  teaching;  had  to  be 
on  Chinese  line*  if  it  was  to  be  cf  any  value  in 
after  lifc^ 

The  school  was,  however,  an  cpportimity  of  getting 
tlw  boy^  under  Christian  imtructioiir&nJ  training  them 
tip  In  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture*.     The  one  small 
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Stit;  I  beltcvc  that  those  obMaclu  shall  be  removed,  and 
that  dghtcousncaa  and  peace  shall  How  through  these 
trgiont  like  a  stream  some  day/ 

The  cx[>CTiencc  gained  in  these  two  experiments 
was  not  eneouraf-ing.  but  it  wa«  useful  ft  led  Mr. 
John  aiKl  his  colka^ue^  to  review  their  ideas  of  the 
bc>t  method  of  extension,  iird  Ihcy  adopted  a 
prncfiU  pruKipk  of  vcfy  great  value  in  the  subsequent 
develofwent  of  the  Mlsiion,  Writing  on  January  ra^ 
1869,  Mr.  John  say*- — 

■Fn>mthe  report  of  the  Hankow  Mission  forwarded 
by  this  mail,  you  will  learn  that  our  out*«iatiODS  Tsaf- 
ticn  and  Kin(;-kow  have  been  ^ven  up.  It  was  after 
mttch  anxious  deliberatiofi  that  we  came  to  the  con- 
dmion  it  was  our  duty  to  take  this  step, 

*King-kow  has  been  a  most  barren  fidd  from  the 
t>eginnftig.  Only  one  has  joined  us  there.  At  first 
the  success  at  Tsal-tlen  was  marked  j  but  for  three 
jvars  we  have  reaped  hardly  any  fruits  of  our  labour 
there:.  The  converts  that  were  made  there  in  the 
previous  years  have  nearly  all  left  the  place.  Several 
of  them  arc  living  in  and  around  ElankoWn  Some  arc 
residing  about  ten  miles  above  Tsai-licn,  Two  arc 
dead.  There  are  only  two  who  reside  consE^intly  at 
the  town  itself.  Thus  there  is  no  Church  there  to  be 
watched  over  at  present,  t  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  native  assistants.  They  seem  to  have  dischar^d 
their  duties  corscicntiously  on  the  whole, 

*  [  have  come  to  the  conclusion  ihat  our  system  was 
wrong  and  oughL  to  be  done  away  with.  These  out* 
stations  ought  not  to  bc  established  as  experiments. 
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neither  ought  th«y  to  be  supported  by  the  Society. 
They  ought  rattier  to  spnn^;  up  m  connccUon  with  the 
ividespr&ad  progress  of  the  work,  supported  by  ihc  native 
Christians  thcmsclvcii,  »nd  only  » 11  [>c (intended  by  the 
rorcign  missionary  wilh  the  vipw  of  rendering  to  them 
the  necessary  s{>iHtiiat  guidance  and  atd.  I  am  Hil^y 
convinced  now  that  this  is  the  principle  on  which  we 
should  conduct  the  branch  work  of  our  respective 
Missions;  and,  as  the  condition  of  these  two  stations 
was  such  as  to  allow  of  our  returning  to  sound 
principles,  without  even  temporary  irjuiy  accruing 
therefrom  to  the  cause,  1  feel  that,  in  easting  the  old 
plan  aside,  we  are  only  doing  what  accords  ben  with 
the  Apostolic  example  and  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  t  need  not  tell  you  that  it  has  cost  me  aome- 
thing  to  give  up  these  stationsn  Still  1  believe  that  the 
right  thing  has  been  done,  and  that  we  may  expect  the 
divine  blessing  to  rest  more  conspicuously  upon  m  and 
our  work.  We  shall  still  visit  both  places  oftcn^  and. 
pcTsonaily,  we  shall  do  as  much  as  ever  for  them.  It 
any  good  impressions  have  been  left  by  the  woik  of  the 
pajftt,  we  ahall  not  fail  to  iind  the  cases  out.' 

The  after  story  of  the  spread  of  the  sacred  fire  from 
village  to  village  and  from  county  to  county  In  Hupeh 
is  one  of  profound  interest  and  siiggenivieness,  and  it  Is 
a  very  strong  argvimert  in  favour  of  the  soundness  of 
the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  John  and  his  colleagues. 

Another  and  much  more  important  extension  of  the 
Mission  claimed  Mr.  John's  attCDtion,  and  tried  all  lii* 
powers  of  pci^istcncy  and  of  tact  for  several  mr>nih«  in 
1864.     The  city  of  Wuchang,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  ri\*cr,  w^  not  a  trc&ty  port  to  wbkb  fordgner?  of  all 
kinds  n'ere  free  to  come,  an<l  in  wtuch  they  had  a  nght 
to  settle  aniJ  to  trade  without  let  or  hindrance.  It  was, 
however,  one  of  the  most  important  governmental  and 
literary  centres  in  China,  and  on  this  account  It  seemed 
most  desirable  that  U  should  be  made  a  centre  of 
Christian  teaching.  By  the  treaty  of  iB68.  British 
missionancs  had  acquired,  \n  consequence  of  a  privilege 
conceded  to  Roman  Catholic  mbatonaries  in  the  Frendi 
trraty,  the  right  to  purchase  and  hold  property  fn 
places  other  than  the  treaty  ports.  Of  course  the 
difficulty  was  to  obtain  the  property. 

Mr,  John  sent  his  native  assistant  acrose  to  buy 
land  and  a  bouse,  but  as  soon  as  Jt  wds  kitovm  for 
what  purpose  it  was  wanted  no  one  would  sell.  Mr. 
John  then  took  the  matter  rn  hand  hinuelf,  and  the 
story  of  his  interview*  with  oifficials,  from  the  Viceroy 
downwards,  and  of  the  shifts  and  subterfu^  to  which 
tbcy  resorted  to  put  him  off  and  to  pre%'ent  him  from 
attaining  his  end,  b  extremely  intcresling  and  amusing 
as  an  illustration  of  the  ways  of  Chinese  ofTicialisro. 
[Tiifortiiratcly  for  them,  their  case  was  really  inde- 
fensible, from  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Mission 
was  already  settled  in  the  eity ;  so  the  determined  but 
patient  and  polite  missionary  gained  the  day  at  last 
with  all  its  important  results,      He  writes: — 

'Such  was  the  end  of  nearly  four  months'  confiici 
with  these  Mandarins  —  men  almost  incapable  of 
speaking  the  truth  or  of  actiTig  honestly.  The  native 
evangelist  and  the  deacon  had  many  an  arxioui  hour ; 
and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do  to  keep  their  s^ririta 
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up.  Frightened  by  adverse  reports  from  Wuchang, 
they  would  come  sometimes  jtt  midnight  for  cortsota* 
tion.  But  though  the  stniggltr  was  rather  frksomfr  at 
the  tiirc,  I  am  glad  of  it  now,  it  gave  the  Mandarins, 
scholars,  and  gentry  an  opportunitv  of  venting  their 
wrath  in  «  concentrated  form.  Ever  since  they  have 
boen  as  quiet  and  urbare  as  possible.  It  also  made 
Ihc  triumph  known  far  and  wide.  It  b  known  o\'vr 
the  whole  province  that  the  Mandarins  opposed  in 
vain,  and  that  the  conflict  ended  In  their  isKUing  a 
proclamation  to  trfcrm  the  people  that  what  I  had 
done  and  was  proposing  to  do  had  their  sanctioni 
Thi0  fact  will  make  it  much  easier  to  commence  the 
work  in  the  iurroundmg  citic*.  To  open  Wuchang 
Is,  tn  principle,  to  open  the  whole  province  To  have 
failed  there  would  have  made  failure  elsewhere  almoft 
inevttahle  1  have,  from  the  beginning,  attached  the 
greatest  importance  to  thisi  undertakinfj,  and  now  ] 
feel  thankful  to  God  that  my  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  aucce^.  I  must  ^Uo  inrom  you  that  ILSM, 
Consul  helped  me  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  |>c>wer. 
If  he  had  frowned  on  the  attempt,  the  Mandarins 
would  have  been  victorious.  1  feel  greatly  indebted 
to  him  for  hi$  sympathy  and  eflicJent  aid/ 

By  the  kindness  of  the  European  commumly  at 
Hankow,  buildings  which  cost  jf>oo  were  at  once 
erected  anJ  work  commenced.  Mr,  John  sent  over 
Mr  Pau  Ting -Chang  to  occupy  the  place  as  native 
evangelist,  and  when  Mr.  Hryson  arrived  two  yean 
after  he  made  it  hi«  home. 

Mr,  Pau  wa£  one  of  a  remarkable  group  of  Chinese 
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converts  whori),  from  the  vwy  beginning  of  hlB  work 
ifi  Hankow,  Dr.  John  has  succeeded  tn  gathering  &bout 
him.  If  any  one  doubts  the  capacity  of  ihc  Chinese 
to  become  Mrong,  Intelligent,  devoted  Christians  and 
enthusiastic  and  Able  vrorkcrs,  let  him  Ic^rn  the  hislory 
of  the  men  who  during  ihc  ]a*(t  forty  years  have  been 
the  fruk  of  the  Central  China  Mission  of  the  London 
JMiE^ionary  Society.  The  secret  Is  that  their  leader 
has  believed  in  them,  has  seen  the  best  in  them,  and 
has  thus  drawn  ihc  best  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Fau  of  Wuchang  *  was  formerly  a  prospcTQUs 
merchant ;  and  in  hU  life-ttme  ha«  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  Chinese  world.  He  seems  satiated  with  the 
vanities  and  fclliej^  of  life,  and  fs  anxious  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  cultivating  his  own  spirit  and 
bringing  others  intn  the  way  of  truth.  His  native 
sagacity  and  (jtiiet  manner,  together  with  his  kindliness 
of  heart  and  nndoubled  sincerity,  make  him  an  agent 
of  great  and  peculiar  worth  to  th^  Society,  He  is 
also  blessed  with  an  excellent  wif&  She  is  a  genuine 
Christian,  and  in  perfect  sympathy  with  her  husband 
in  his  evangelistic  labours.  Whilst  ho  U  trying  to 
influence  the  men,  she  is  ever  active  in  attempting 
to  direct  the  thoughts  of  the  women  to  their  highest 
concerns.  It  is  deeply  intereilingf  too,  to  observe  the 
truly  Christian  way  in  which  th<^'  bring  up  their  child 
I  doubt  whether  there  are  many  families  in  England 
in  which  the  flame  of  devotion  burns  more  brightly 
and  constantly  than  In  the  family  of  Pau  Ting-Chang.' 

This  faithfvii  worker  was  spared  to  labour  on  In 
connection  with  the  Ml^^ion  in  Wudiang  for  upwards 
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of  forty  years,  H^  died  in  the  summer  of  igoo, 
and  the  Rev,  Arnold  Foster^  who  had  known  him  for 
nearly  thirty  years  of  that  lon^  and  liciiourable  acr%icc, 
wrote: — 

'  He  had  gain»J  the  respect  and  affectfon  of  the 
Chinese  Church,  and  of  every  missionary  who  has  had 
the  ple^iaure  of  working  with  him,  as  well  as  of  all 
other  missionaries  of  other  Societies  who  Icnew  him. 
He  died  during  last  summer  alter  a  few  da>'s'  illness, 
in  the  iiii^cticth  year  of  his  age-  Almost  to  the  last 
he  used  to  go  regul;vrly  lo  ihe  sired  diapel  to  preach 
to  passers-by,  but  for  !iotne  time  his  eyesight  had  failed 
htm,  and  he  had  daily  to  be  led  to  and  from  the 
chapel.' 

Another  notable  man  of  those  early  days  of  the 
MbsioQ  was  Mr  Shen  Tsi-Sing.  He  followed  Mr. 
John  from  Shanghai  when  he  Prst  came  lo  Hankov/, 
havhig  been  his  Chfntse  teacher  and  then  the  teacher 
of  Mr.  Wilson,  He  was  a  scholar  of  no  mean  ability, 
and  his  history  had  been  a  remarkable  one  before  he 
found  light  and  rest  in  Christ, 

When  Mr.  Shcn  died  in  1887,  Mr.  John  wrote 
cDticcrmng  him : — 

•The  wnerabte  Shen  Tsi-Smg  deserves  a  special 
mention.  I-Fe  was  my  helper  as  a  teacher,  as  a  writer, 
and  as  a  preacher  for  tliirty  years.  In  ih^  preparation 
of  every  book,  except  one,  composed  or  translated  by 
me,  Mr.  Shen  acted  as  my  pundit  He  was  with  mc 
at  the  founding  of  this  Mission;  and  the  Mission's 
prosperity  is  greatly  lo  be  ascribed  lo  llie  deep  interest 
he  felt  !n  !t,  and  the  efficient  help  he  rendered  to  it. 
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He  was  h  man  universAlly  respected  by  the  Christians 
diid  tlic  heathen  of  the  place.  1  loved,  ics^rcctcd,  and 
trusted  him  as  I  have  iie\'cr  dune  any  ulU^t  ChiTiamaiL 
In  his  best  A^ys  he  was  a  man  of  great  force  and 
eiiergy.  Some  yean  ago  he  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis, 
and  was  never  the  same  after,  Latterly  he  was  very 
fceb^  and  heipScss,  He  w^  &l^  ^tcvcrely  tried  by  the 
cvjl  ways  of  certain  mcmbcrj  of  his  famity.  At  the 
beginning  of  last  year  he  left  Hankow  for  Nanking, 
his  native  city.  I  sent  a  man  with  him  to  take  charge 
of  huQ  on  the  way,  and  to  attend  to  his  wants  at 
Nankirg.  This  man  returned  on  November  14  with 
the  news  that  my  dear  old  friend  had  passed  off  on  the 
7th  of  the  same  month.  Some  say  that  the  scholars 
of  China  can  never  be  won  over  by  Chtislianity.  Mr. 
Shen  was  not  only  a  scholar,  but  also  a  scholar  tmi' 
vcraally  respected  fur  his  learikiEtg,  ability,  and  char* 
acter;  and  yet  he  was  as  genuine  a  Christian  as  I 
have  ever  seen.  He  believed  in  Jesus  with  all  his 
intellect  and  heart,  and  it  was  his  delight  for  years  to 
stand  up  in  the  chapels,  la  the  streets,  and  in  the 
temples  and  preach  Christ  and  Him  crucified.  1  never 
saw  him  show  the  least  fear  or  shame  wlicii  preaching 
Christ  or  speaking  of  Christ,  May  God  tuise  up  many 
more  like  Mr,  Shen  (n  connection  with  all  the  Churches 
in  this  land  ! ' 

The  Rev,  Gilbert  Warren,  the  head  of  the  CcDtral 
China  Wesleyan  Mission,  has  already  been  quoted  with 
reference  to  Mr.  John's  gifts  as  a  preacher.  He  also 
bears  warm  teistimony  to  his  gemtine  kindness  and 
helpfulness  to  missionaries  of  other  Societies,  and  as 
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&n  illustration  of  Xh>s  he  Mis  the  story  vi  another 
native  worker. 

When  Mt.  Cdx,  the  Rrst  Wdlcynn  missionary  in 
CcDtral  China,  was  welcomed  i:k  Hankow  by  Mr.  John 
in  1862,  he  a«ked  if  Uc  cquU  find  tijm  n  Chmaman 
who  could  be  his  teacher,  and  &t  the  §aine  time  help 
him  in  his  work. 

'  Dr.  John  at  once  produced  his  small  Church-roll 
and  bade  Mr.  Cox  select  \^hom£OCVcr  he  wx>uld.  He 
»e]ettcd  Chu-Sao-aii,  who  had  been  t^ptixed  by  Dr 
John  on  April  23.  1862,  the  "  first- fniil«  of  Hupeh/' 
and  the  forerunnef  of  all  the  thousands  of  Protestant 
Christians  now  spread  over  the  nine  or  ten  provinces 
that  cluster  round  this  centre  of  Central  China, 

•Mr.  Chu  both  taught  and  Icamt  much  with  Mr. 
Cox,  and  in  due  course  he  was  ordained  to  the 
We&leyaii  MethodtsI  mmistty,  again  taking  a  firit 
place,  and  indeed  for  many  years  the  only  place, 
in  the  ordained  ciinUtry.  A  (tuo^ti<>n  ff^ni  Mr. 
Chu'i  obituary  in  the  Minntcs  ft/ Ccnffrtru^  for  1900 
(pp,  41-43)  will  show  how  Methodism  pro6tcd  by  the 
generosity  of  Dr.  John  :~"  During  the  past  twenty-four 
years  Mr.  Chu's  ministry  has  been  exercised  chiefly  tn 
Wuchang,  and  the  fruits  of  his  labours  are  seen  in  the 
Church  whtch  has  grown  in  numbers  year  by  year. 
As  a  preacher  he  has  no  peer  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Chinese  Church  in  Central  China  ;  his  power  of  Illus- 
tration, especially,  was  unrivalled.  He  made  a  wide 
and  varied  reading  pay  tribute  to  his  CJii^fcgalions ; 
Christian  magazine  or  Confucian  classic  alike  hnd  to 
render  up  its  store  of  things  new  and  old  to  this  wise 
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hou5chouldcT,  who  verily  luid  a  treasury  of  sixfa  ri^ici^ 
He  earned  the  unfcii:ncd  respect  of  hb  European 
colleagues  by  a  btamdcss  life  and  uciimpcachable 
integrity.  .  .  -  ThccnJ  ofhU  illness  came  unexpectedly 
on  October  3i,  189^,"' 

These,  then,  ar«  but  early  examples  of  a  remarkable 
sueceasion  of  earnest  and  often  able  men  who  have 
worked  and  are  still  working  in  connection  widi 
various  Missions  in  Central  China,  and  who  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  thh  great  leader. 

The  most  important  work  of  those  early  days  In 
the  Mi^on  was  the  consolidation  and  devdopment  of 
the  Church,  and  in  this  the  character  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  missionary  were  communic^ited  to  his  flock  very 
markedly.  From  the  first  the  members  were  taught 
the  privilege  and  duty  of  contributing  according  to 
their  abilily  lo  the  sijp|)ort  of  worship  and  the  help  of 
the  needy.  They  were  also  made  to  realise  that 
every  Christian  ^ould  be  directly  concerned  in 
bringing  othen  to  Christ.  The  teaching  bore  rich 
and  rapid  fruit*  Kvc  years  after  the  first  converts 
were  baptized  the  numt>er  in  Christian  fellowship 
had  risen  to  1 08,  of  whoiu  51  were  bapti^^d  during 
1867.  Of  thece  Ji,  Mr  John  ^ys  in  his  annual 
report! — 

*Not  a  few  of  them  have  been  brought  into  the 
Church  through  the  instrumentality  of  private  members, 
Jcn-ki-pu,  a  carpenter,  has  been  the  means  of  bring- 
ing in  sever-  For  five  years  he  has  been  one  of  our 
mojit  HcUve,  consistent,  and  prayerful  men.  Earnestly 
has   he   been    striving   10  infiucncv  hU  comrades  and 
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employees.  Though  a  poor  man,  he  has  often  ^pptied 
hU  workmen  with  rice  on  the  Sundays  gram irou sly,  in 
order  to  keep  them  from  working  on  that  holy  day. 
Till  latterly  many  of  hU  relations  and  friends  fancied 
that  a  species  of  madness  had  taken  possession  of  him. 
He  would  do  nothing,  they  said,  but  read  his  New 
Testament,  pray,  and  talk  to  prcple  ^bout  their  souls 
and  Jesus  Christ  the  Saviour.  This  year,  however,  it 
has  been  hit  great  privilege  to  reap  the  frail  of  his 
labour  Sh 

*  Dut  he  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  been  helping 
on  the  work.  Other  of  the  members  alio  have  brougiit 
in  their  threes,  tnos,  or  ones.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
encouraging  features  connected  with  the  work  of  the 
yean  We  may  well  look  forward  to  more  prosperous 
dmes,  when  the  members  themselves  begin  to  Cake  up 
the  work  and  make  it  their  own.  We  rejoice  in  this 
fact  the  more  because  it  is  dlffieult  to  get  the  private 
members  of  a  Church  to  feel  that  they  have  anything 
actively  to  do  with  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
As  thry  do  not  concern  themselves  In  ihe  least  wilh 
the  politics  of  the  country,  but  leave  such  things  with 
the  Mandarins,  who  are  paid  for  looking  after  them,  so 
thoy  are  diaposed  to  rcat  quietly  in  the  personal  enjoy- 
ment of  religion,  and  leave  the  propagation  of  it  to  the 
foreign  missionary  and  the  patd  native  agents  It  b 
gratifying  to  us  to  observe  ftt  this  early  sta^  in  the 
Mission  a  clifTerent  spirit  springing  up  and  gradually 
diffusing  itself  abroad.  Most  of  the  members  seem  to 
think  that  they  must  do  something  to  assist  the  work 
that  is  going  on  in  their  midst.     They  evidently  fed 
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proud  cf  thdr  laudable  endeavours  to  make  it  a  glory 
and  a.  pr;u£e  In  the  centre  of  China.' 

One  h^ppy  result  of  the  consolidation  and  develop- 
mcnt  or  the  Church  was  seen  in  the  gathcimg  of 
women  into  the  membership.  The  Chinese  ideas  o( 
propriety  in  regard  lo  the  appearance  of  women  in 
public  assemblies  is  still  respecied  in  many  Christian 
Churches  in  China,  either  by  the  provision  of  a  separate 
gallery  or  apartment  for  the  women  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  place  of  worship  by  a  substantia] 
grille,  or  else  by  the  erection  of  a  solid  partition 
several  feet  high,  down  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  by 
means  of  which  men  and  women  are  entirely  separated 
and  cftnnot  see  each  other.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Church,  in  every  place  the  men  were  reached  first  in 
the  public  preaching 'halls,  and  were  gathered  into  the 
membership  of  the  Church  before  the  women*  There 
is,  thcrefoire,  special  sjgnilicancc  in  the  following 
paragraph : — 

'One  interesting  fact  connected  with  ihew  fifty-one 
members  is  that  thirteen  of  them  are  women,  and  that 
eleven  of  the  thirteen  are  the  wives  of  converts.  The 
conversion  of  the  female  population  of  China  is  a 
subject  which  must  weigh  heavily  and  constantly  on 
ihc  heart  of  evriy  earnest  missiunaty.  The  obfitacles 
are  many  and  formidable.  Both  by  preaching  and 
private  conversation^  for  nearly  six  years,  I  have  been 
labouring  to  impress  on  the  minda  of  the  converts  the 
duty  and  importance  of  bringing  their  wt\^es  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  Gospel.  They  would  maintain 
that   the  custom  of  the  country  was  against  it*     To 
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attend  chapel  and  join  the  men  in  public  worship 
would  bring  noi  only  ihe  wife,  but  the  whole  family, 
titto  contempt,  2nd  so  on. 

'  Last  year  there  were  evident  signs  of  a  movement 
In  the  right  direction  ',  and  thb  year  the  result  has  far 
exceeded  my  most  sanguine  expcctalions.  Nineteen 
women  have  already  been  received  into  the  Churchj 
several  are  now  coming  m,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  most  of  the  wives  of  the  converts  who 
reside  in  and  around  Hankow  will  be  identi^ed  with 
U3  before  the  end  of  next  year,  There  ate  now  several 
whole  families  in  the  Church,  and  it  is  getting  to  be 
generally  understood  that  it  b  the  solemn  duty  of  the 
Christian  member  of  a  family  lo  make  the  salvation 
of  every  member  of  that  family  a  matter  of  deep 
personal  concent' 

The  zeal  of  the  converts  for  the  exteraion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  speedily  found  expression  in  united 
effort  to  reach  their  heathen  neighbours  as  well  as  in 
the  earnestness  of  Individual  members.  Writing  to 
Dr,  Mullens  in  May  18S7,  Mr  John  says! — 

*  You  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  a  new  preaching' 
station  has  been  established  at  Han-yang,  and  ie  sup- 
ported entirely  by  the  native  Church  here.  They  have 
taken  it  up  warmly,  and  arc  determined  to  carry  it 
thraugti.  We  have  in  hand  mote  ihaii  TU.JOO  for 
purchasing  land  and  building.  This  will  show  yoti 
that  1  have  not  neglected  to  teach  them  the  importance 
of  contributing  towards  the  support  of  the  cause,  and 
that  they  have  been  learning  the  lesson  gradually/ 


CHAPTER    IX 
YET   FURTHER   AHEU) 

AFTER  Mr-  Bryant  arxi  Mr.  Bryson  tud  become 
fairly  sHlltd  al  work,  Mr  John  fctt  he  coald 
with  greater  freedom  extend  his  own  evangelistic  efforts 
beyoiul  ihc  limited  area  of  the  two  cttic&  His 
European  friends  in  the  Settlement  presented  hun  with 
a  river-boat,  •niilablc  for  ftircrating  work,  and  he  made 
frequent  iHp  on  the  Han  and  the  Vang<tse,  exteivlFng 
from  ten  days  to  three  weeks.  He  has  maintained 
Ibis  practice  of  making  cvangcliMic  lours  in  the  district 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  missionary  life ;  and  ei-cn 
noWt  when  travel  is  moic  fatiguing  to  him  and  his 
henllli  IS  a  cauxe  of  anxiety  to  tha§e  about  hiin,  he  still 
goes  off  three  or  four  tfmca  a  yar  for  a  round  of 
preaching  in  the  villages,  confirming  the  hearts  of  the 
<ltscip1es,  exAmtning  candidates  for  church  fellowship, 
and  proclaiming  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  His 
report  for  the  year  in  which  the  boat  was  given  to  him 
contained  the  follQWing  important  paragraph: — 

*An  unusual  amount  of  Itinerating  work  has  been 
done  this  year  in  connection  with  our  Mi«ion.  Some 
walled  cities,  and  many  unwatled  tott'ns  and  vlUa^es, 
have  been  visited  by  us  on  these  tours-     Copies  of  the 
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Word  of  God  have  been  extensively  £o]<i,  and  the 
Gospel  has  been  wJdcty  preached.  Our  work  was 
carried  on  somctifncs  on  the  road*  somcLlmcs  In  the 
streets,  and  sometimes  in  the  temples.  Many  of  these 
plauce^  had  never  been  \-isitcd  before  by  any  fofeigner» 
and  at  none  of  them,  so  far  as  we  coutd  learn,  had  the 
GoepcJ  been  preached*  At  some  places  the  excite- 
ment was  con»idc:rablc,  but  nowhere  unmara^eablc. 
Now  and  then  an  ill-dispoacd  scholar  (rc^  or  would-be) 
would  take  it  inU)  his  head  to  tnnult  ixs^  and  attempt 
to  excite  the  ire  of  the  populace  against  us ;  but 
generally  one  or  two  weiMirected  classical  quotations 
siAced  to  fltlence  all  such,  and  so  turn  the  laugh  upon 
them  as  to  compel  them  to  retire  in  conrusion.  The 
people  conducted  themselves  ycry  well  on  the  whole. 
We  have  been  much  pleased  to  find  that  this  important 
Ivaneh  of  our  work  can  be  carried  nr  with  «o  much 
ease  and  safety.  A  certain  amouni  of  itineration 
ouf^ht  to  be  done  yearly  in  connection  with  every 
station.  Ita  reHex  inRucncc  on  both  the  missionary 
and  the  mi»ion  is  most  healthfu]  and  stimulating.  It 
tends  to  enlarge  the  ides,5,  deepen  the  longing*,  in- 
tensify the  arriour.  and  brace  up  the  nerves  of  both 
pastor  and  people.  One  often  feels  at  the  end  of  a 
hundred  or  t^»-o  hundred  miles'  lour,  having  spent  a 
rortniffht  or  three  weeks  in  preaching  from  town  to 
town  and  village  to  village^  that  he  could  dare  any- 
thing and  endure  anytbtnt;.  I  trust  that  during  the 
moling  year  u-e  shall  he-  uhlr.  tn  prosecute  this  line  of 
vrork  with  much  perseverance  and  energy/ 

A  Letter  writtep  to  Mr  Jacob  nearly  two  years  later 
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ia  interesting,  not  only  on  account  of  the  impression 
coov^jed  by  it  of  ttie  mcnUl  and  &pjrltua1  darkness  of 
heathen  life,  but  atso  because  it  revesls  the  evangelist 
training  his  converts  to  evBngelise,  A  Church  com- 
posed largely  of  members  who  have  been  cneoura^d 
by  tbdf  Leader  to  take  a  direct  and  personal  part  In 
evangelisation  under  hb  own  c>"C;  and  with  the  advan- 
tage of  his  wi*c  cpunsd,  could  not  fai!  to  be  a  living, 
aggressive  forcp  in  every  dtsirict  and  in  every  circle  to 
which  its  members  belonged, 

Mr.  John  had  been  telling  Ms  friend  of  domc^tfe 
troubles.  It  had  been  a  very  sickly  season.  His 
children  were  juat  recovering  fromi  smalt-pox,  h!s  wife 
was  ht  from  well,  and  he  was  feeling  the  need  of  a 
complete  rest  and  change.      He  went  on  to  say: — 

'  Vet  we  are  able  to  carry  on  our  work  with  an- 
abated  energy.  I  have  preached  four  times  to-day, 
and  walked  ten  miles.  As  E  am  unable  to  leave,  I 
feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  try  and  make  the  delay 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  the  work.  Circumstances 
enable  me  to  carry  on  a  plan  which  I  have  longed  to 
see  executed.  For  years  I  have  desired  to  sec  the 
converts  coming  forward  and  offering  their  services 
gratuitously.  Five  of  them  have  recently  done  so  in  a 
very  plea*dng  way.  After  the  morning  service  they  go 
each  man  to  a  %-niage  chosen  by  himself  and  there 
conduct  services.  Some  weeks  ago  I  went  with  the 
lirst  of  these  men,  and  got  a  villager  to  o^Ter  a  room  to 
conduct  divine  services.  Last  Sunday  1  went  with 
another ;  and  to-day  1  huve  been  with  a  third.  The 
young  man  whom  [  took  to-day  is  the  son  of  Christian 
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parents.  I  knew  him  and  baptised  htm  about  nine 
yean  ago  when  a  mere  boy.  He  is  likely  to  Utrn  oat 
A  bright  (Ilsctptc  It  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  him 
preaeh  to-day.  Hb  view?  arc  perfectly  clear^  hU 
earnestness  is  %-ery  marked,  and  his  manner  exceed^ 
ingly  agreeable  and  winning.  I  was  pleased,  too,  to 
frnd  a  man  tn  the  village  who  had  heard  the  truth  at 
our  chapels*  and  who  had  acquired  a  considerable 
amount  of  reb'gious  information-  Hh  views  on  the 
existence,  unity,  and  spirituality  of  God,  and  of  the 
folly  and  vanity  of  idolatry,  were  clear  and  accurate. 
He  needed  llE^ht,  hou^ever,  in  respect  to  Christ  and  HIa 
salvation.  1  spoke  to  him  at  length  on  ibis  theme, 
and  soon  after  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  preach- 
ing to  hu  fellow-countrymen  with  much  eariicstne«A  of 
manner  and  clearness  of  thought  "  Jesus."  said  he. 
"  b  God  incarnate.  Man  could  not  And  God.  so  God 
eatnie  to  seek  man,  and.  In  order  to  save  him.  died  for 
him,  anci  thus  bore  his  burden  on  the  Cross.  If  you 
worship  the  true  God,  believe  in  Jefiua  as  the  only 
Saviour,  and  repent  of  your  sins,  you  »ha]l  go  to 
heaven,  etc-  etc"  In  speaking  to  an  old  woman,  he 
totd  her  thnt  she  knew  thai  he  h^  not  wonthipprd 
idols  for  a  long  lime,  because  he  had  learnt  that 
idolatry  was  false.  There  were  others  tn  the  villages 
who  had  heard  the  Go«pel  at  our  chapeh^  and  who 
were  consequently  well  disposed  towards  us.  I  believe 
that  there  arc  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  around  us 
who  have  given  up  idolatry.  Constantly  am  I  told  hy 
Ihem  that  they  have  got  so  far.  I^ast  week  a  hearer 
said  that  he  had  not  worshipped  Idols  for  live  yeam. 
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Mfty  llic  diiy  Dot  be  fir  distant  when  they  ^hall  decide 
for  the  Lord. 

'Vow  can  have  no  idea  of  the  darkncaa  of  Ihc 
heathen  mimi  withcjut  coming  in  ootilact  with  U  \n 
thi»  vay.  T>day  I  have  convcrsicd  with  many  im- 
mortal bcin^  who  hav^  not  the  remolcst  Idea  of  the 
diiniity  of  their  owt^  being  and  their  relation  to  the 
Infinite  and  the  EteniaL  Their  hopes  and  aspirations 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  grave.  Those  of  thcni  who 
tUnk  dual  the  v>ul  u  not  extinguished  in  death  hope 
for  iKAbhig  tvnter  than  ii»  reappearance  on  earth  in  a 
human  fbrtn  and  In  a  oondilUm  of  improved  happiness 
The  tt^nwn  hope*  to  reappear  in  the  form  of  a  man ; 
ihc  poor  m^n  hopes  to  reappear  as  a  rich  man  or  a 
MaiKlarin.  They  dread  to  be  turned  into  beasts  and 
reappear  as  cattle,  cats,  60^,  mice,  vermin,  etc  etc 
The  doors  are  covered  with  two  Urge  figures  called 
door  sj»rits.  and  diarins,  to  ward  off  demons  and 
noxious  influonccs  of  various  kinds.  Over  the  doors 
you  often  see  a  looking-glass;  and  what  think  you  is 
the  object  of  it  ?  Weil,  ihey  say  that  it  U  put  there  in 
order  to  frighten  the  devil  by  a  sight  of  himself  when 
he  attempts  to  enter  the  house  Even  the  devil  can 
find  no  other  way  into  their  houses  than  by  a  door, 
and  tliey  fancy  that  when  he  discovers  himself  in  the 
glass  he  is  discovered  by  the  inmates  also,  and  so  he 
takes  to  his  heels. 

'  I  called  at  a  little  temple  on  the  top  of  a  hill  near 
the  villages,  where  I  met  with  two  Tauist  priests,  f 
had  a  long  conversation  with  ihcra.  tlic  ,^ub&Unce  of 
which  I  will  now  relate  In  ai  few  sentences  as  ptBSible. 
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Hanging  from  under  the  roof  there  wcxc  three  eoncs  of 
incense,      i   asked   the  priest   "fthcncc   they  came,  and 
was  infonncd  thit  they  were  votive  offcrlntis,      1  asketi 
him  Again  whai  were  the  motives  of  the  woriliipprrs  in 
presenting  such  offerings,     The  reply  was  that   they 
sought  merit  and  immortality.      He  was   aslccd   what 
meaning  did  he  attach  to  the  word  imnortality.     He 
replied  that  he  meant  not  dying.     "  But^"  nxld   I,  "you 
don't  mean  to  say  llrat  those  who  come  here  lo  worship 
arc  exempted  from  deatli."      'Of  course  they  itie  not/* 
replied  he,  "  it  is  mere  talk.      How  can  ordinary  people 
escape    death?     Talk,  mere    talk."     **  Why  did    you 
join    the    priesthood?"     "We    are    only    among    the 
many."   was  the  reply.     ''  True,  but  you   must   have 
been    actuated    by    some    motive.     Did    you    become 
priests  in  order  to  gaia  a  worldly  advantage  ?  "     ^  No/' 
wan    tJicir    reply,  though    I    feel   sure  that  they   were 
actuated  by  no  oiher  co  n  side  rati  oti.      It  is  an  easj'  life, 
and  that  U  what  ihey  ^ught  in  fcreaking  the  world. 
"Well,"  I  added,  "what  was  your  aim?     Was  it  the 
desire  of  happiness  in  the  next  world  that  led  you  to 
take  the  step  ?  "    "  The  next  worlU/'  aaid  he,  "  the  next 
world,   what  do   we   know   about   that^     We   know 
nothing  abuut  thai."     '"  Do  you  know  anything  about 
the  origin  of  your  religion  ?  "     "  No,  notbiog/'  etc.  etc. 
'  Such  are  most  of  the  priest*  of  China.     They,  like 
the  people,  arc  enveloped  in  thick  darkncas.     AU  they 
Kck  are  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.     Their 
rttllglon   Is   a  delusion   and    a    lie.     When    aie    theTie 
people  an  a  people  to  Turn  to  the  Lord  and  worship 
Him  who  is  a  spirit,  in  apirit  and  in  troth  ?     That  day 
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mu«t  cocnc;  but  wbcn?  when?  I  uMoetlmes  4eem 
to  tfaJTik  thftt  U  can  iKV«r  come.  And  then  I  remember 
thja  it  is  rot  by  nuKbt  nor  by  pomvr,  but  by  God's 
Spirit,  and  I  fed  cncHUBCcd  and  strengthened.' 

E^rly  in  iS69  Mr  Jobn  stalled  on  a  pvooeering 
trip  of  K  wry  diflcTcnt  cbaiactcT  from  his  ordinary 
hincnttnc  tears.  The  fint  hinl  oShUt  his  ODrre^?ond- 
encc  apfican  In  letters  «o  Dr.  Htillcni  and  Mr.  Jacob 
on  the  finrt  day  of  the  new  year : — '  Were  it  not  (or 
t^  stale  of  the  fiiuocca,'  be  wriit8t'l  woM  aak  your 
prrm'—^'^  to  go  and  try  to  cstafaCdi  «  evasion  ia 
Cbee^-tn.  Ibe  captt^  of  Sic-ChiKo.  What  say  you  to 
my  bearing  thin  in  niJiu)  ?  Ijuf ig  haa  h  been  a 
cherished  pin>*;prci  nt  mint' 

The  journey  up  the  Yanf[-tse  to  Chan^^king  u 
constantly  being  nude  now,  and  steamers  ply  recitlaHy 
between  Hankowr  and  ichang,  vhkh  is  half  way.  The 
scenery  of  the  gorges  baa  become  lamiliAr  by  the  pen 
mnd  pencil  of  many  travelters,  all  of  whom  srcm  to 
agr«c  that  ii  is  of  »ich  exceptional  grandeur  that  words 
altogether  &II  to  conrey  any  adequate  sense  of  its 
majestic  siw  and  wonderful  variety  of  form  and 
colouring.  The  perils  of  the  journey  through  loo 
miles  of  rapjds,  so  strong  that  they  tax  to  the  utniost 
the  sljcrgth  of  Bitngs  of  as  many  a*  lOo  trackers 
toH'irtg  tbc  boats  u^i  from  the  bank,  unforlunatcly  ha%<e 
not  be«m  diminUhed  by  familiarity,  as  not  a  fev 
travellers  hxvc  discovered  to  their  cost  When  Mr. 
John  and  his  old  friend  and  comrade,  Mr^  \V>'lie  of 
Shanghai,  ad\<cnlurcd  the  journey  in  April  l863,  very 
few  Europeans,  if  any,  save  missionaries  of  dkc  Roman 
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Catholic  Church,  had  gone  so  far,  because  there  was  no 
open  port  above  Harlcow  at  which  they  could  eitablinh 
themselves.  The  travellers  left  Hanko^v  at  the 
beginning  of  April  in  a  native  boat,  and  on  June  7 
Mr.  John  reported  himself  from  Chung-king  : — 

*  It  is  very  slow  work,  only  72 1  miles  in  more  thjtn 
two  months.  Il  tcqulrM  a  residence  of  many  years  in 
this  antique  country,  and  among  this  slow  and  eauy* 
ROing  people,  to  be  able  to  bear  the  irritation  of  such  a 
life  with  something;  like  patience  and  resignation.  The 
country  through  which  wre  have  passed,  however,  is  all 
new  to  me ;  and  throughout  my  curiosity  hna  been 
thoroughly  cxettcd  and  sustained  by  (he  various 
interesting  scenes  and  events  which  have  p;issed  under 
my  notice.  On  the  whole  I  have  greuly  enjoyed  the 
trip  so  far ;  and  J  shall  rdways  feel  thankful  that  1  have 
gone  through  this  experience.  A  journey  like  this 
writei  a  new  chapter  in  one's  lifc^a  chapter  of  deep 
intcxeAt,  and  never  to  be  forgotten. 

'We  hove  passed  through  iii;»ny  scenes  of  danger  on 
the  way.  The  gorges  and  rapids  are  as  dangerous  as 
Ihey  arc  grand^ — fine  to  look  at^  but  not  always  com- 
fortable to  encounter  and  pa^ii  throu^^h.  Some  of  the 
boats  which  accompanied  us  a  part  of  the  way  have 
been  wrecked,  and  in  one  case  four  livct  were  lost 
Wc,  however,  have  licen  hijjhly  blessed  and  tenderly 
watched  oven  No  harm  has  bwrn  permitted  to  come 
nigh  unto  any  of  iis.  To  appreciate  ihi*  blesiing  one 
had  to  pass  throuf^h  the  experience. 

'We  have  had  many  opportunities  of  doing  good* 
Many   cities,  towns,  and   villages   have   been   vuitcd 
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Many  books  have  been  sold,  ^nd  many  ifcrmona 
preached.  Of  course  nothing  has  been  done  ex- 
haustively,  Ihe  journey  being  too  long  lor  that.  It 
irill  take  us  five  month?  to  accomplish  our  ta^fc 
according  to  cur  present  plan,  and  that  will  be  a«  much 
time  as  I  can  spare.  Wc  intend  to  proceed  from 
Cheng-tu,  the  capital  of  SreChucn,  to  Si-Tiganfu,  the 
capital  of  5hcn-5i.  and  Ktum  to  Hankow  by  the  rhxr 
Han.  The  whole  length  will  be  from  2500  to  3000 
miles.  I  shall  fee?  satisfied  if  this  journey  will  tarn 
out  to  be  :l  commencement  of  good  things — The  means 
of  directing  the  thoughts  of  others  to  these  almost 
unknown  regions,  and  of  exciting  the  intere£t  of  the 
Protestant  Churches  in  the  spiritual  welfare  of  thcdc 
distant  regions, 

'  Nature  ill  these  regions  presents  a  gr^nd  spectacle. 
Every  day  do  we  pa«s  through  some  of  the  noblest 
v/orka  of  God  One's  thoughts  are  powerfully  directed 
to  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  in  beholding  these  sublime 
sccncsn 

'ChLng-king  is  ofiiy  second  to  Hankow  with 
regard  to  population  and  commerce,  whiht  it  far 
surpasses  it  with  regard  to  beauty  of  scenery.  The 
whole  countrj'  about  here  is  extremely  picturesque  and 
abounding  in  historical  associations  of  the  greatest 
intcfest-  The  Roman  Catholics  are  very  numerous  in 
the  province,  and  Chung-king  15  one  of  their  strong- 
holds. I  am  told  that  they  liavc  some  three  or  four 
thousand  converts  in  the  city  itself  Oh  tlt*t  wc  amid 
rejoice  over  scenes  connected  with  our  work  5uch  aa 
those  which  I  have  witnessed  in  connection  with  Roman 
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CMholicism  in  this  province,  Wc  must  not  neglect 
Sce-Chuen.  I  hope  that  we  may  be  tli«r  firTtt  Protestant 
mission  and  1  the  first  Protrsianl  mhsiofiary  that  will 
take  possession  of  Chung-king  in  th*^  name  of  ChrisL' 

The  long  and  adventurous  journey  waa  successfully 
Accomplished,  and  the  two  mbsionaric^  reached  Hankow 
figain  on  September  2.  none  the  worse  Tor  their  varied 
experiences.  The  intercist  of  the  Church  in  Hankow 
in  this  journey  was  very  deep,  and  expressed  Itself  in  a 
very  true  and  beattifu!  way.  Mr  Bryscn,  In  his  report 
for  Che  year,  c^lU  attention  to — 

'The  spirit  and  conduct  of  the  native  Church  in 
relation  to  the  journey.  From  the  first  it  was  evident 
thai  a  deep  interest  was  taken  by  ihem  in  this  extension 
of  the  Gospel  To  the  regions  beyond.  On  the  day  of 
tiie  departure  many  of  the  members  met  at  Mr.  John's 
house  to  comirend  their  paslor  to  God's  care,  and  a 
crowd  of  believers  accompanied  him  to  the  ihip* 
Never,  from  that  day  until  his  return  five  months  later, 
did  they  forget  to  make  prayer  and  supplication  on  his 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  those  wlio  should  hear  the 
word.  The  spirit  of  mi*;?fonHry  7cal  spread  from  heart 
to  heart,  and  i  more  sustained  and  fervent  interest  was 
felt  by  many  in  the  spiritual  enlargement  and  welfare 
of  the  Church/ 

Apparently  one  at  least  of  the  two  pionccn  had 
serious  doubts  si^  the  journey  advanced  whether  he 
would  survive  its  perils  and  its  strain.  Three  days 
after  his  return  to  Hankow  he  wrote  to  the  confidential 
friend  to  whom  so  much  of  his  correspondence  has  been 
addressed,  in  words  which  alTcrd  a  gliirpsc  of  his  inner 
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l)iought«,  while  there  is  a  tone  In  them  which  telh  c. 

'Telling  you  the  truth,  tny  dear  brother,  I  hardly 
expected  to  come  back.  My  brightest  hope  was  that 
God  would  pcmit  aic  to  see  Cheng-tu,  whcrc^  I 
thought,  I  could  die  In  peace,  knowing  that  my  grave 
&t  that  great  and  distant  city  would  stimulnte  others  to 
come  *nd  occupy  ft  (n  the  name  of  tlie  Lord.  Here  I 
felt  a  thrill  of  the  true  missionary'  spirit  which  I  value 
more  than  many  year*  of  ordinary  life  Oh  that  it  vcrc 
ultii  mc  an  Abldi^ig  sentiment^  a  ceaseless  inspiration. 
There  ttre,  dear  friend,  two  wftys  of  looking  at  the  work : 
the  one  u  The  pniJeiitiiit  nne  which  yini  refer  tc>,  Hnd 
the  other  is  the  cntcrpnsirg,  doing.  souMtirring  one, 
of  which  the  great  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  is  our 
greatest  fypo  and  reprcscntativct  Most  modem 
missionaries  are  satisfied  with  the  former,  I  long:  (or 
the  latter.' 

Notwith^landing  the  focling  expressed  in  the  wordzc 
just  quoted,  Mr.  John  was  greatly  moved  by  what  he 
had  seen^  and  beg^n  to  look  at  the  possibility  of  going 
forward  to  the  West  for  further  annexation  of  China  in 
the  name  of  Christ  He  was  pressed  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Society  to  icturn  to  England  for  rest  and  chai^gc, 
and  hin  own  heart  h^  long  been  looking  wistful!/  to 
the  possibility  of  going  home  for  a  wlille.  Yet  he 
lingered  in  China-  In  March  1869  he  told  Mr  Jacob 
that  there  were  rumours  of  a  rcvi^on  of  the  tnraty  at 
an  early  date,  and  of  the  probable  opening  of  some 
additional  ports,  among  Ihcm  Chung-kii^.  He  went 
on  to  say  that  if  this  actually  happened  he  would  feel 
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^Irongly  impt'llcd  to  go  on  tlicre.  'I  sh^cl!  |M'oT>ftb1y 
fed  it  to  be  my  duly  to  try  and  cst;iblJsh  a  mission 
there.  1  long  10  sec  the  Gospel  introducfd  mto 
Sie^buert,  and  f  should  consider  it  a  f^eat  honour 
conferred  upon  me  by  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church 
to  be  sent  there  to  l&bour  and  to  sufTcr  for  ilb  name's 
sake/ 

This  purpose  was  not  encouraged  by  Uic  Society, 
and  could  not  be  carried  out,  but  h(-  did  not  ccu%c  to 
ui^c  time  after  time  th&t  a  mission  should  be 
established  at  Chung-kiJigf  and  his  joy  was  ^reat  when, 
twenty  years  aficr.  he  saw  the  first  L.M.S.  mia^onary 
appointed  to  Chung-king  actually  start  on  his  journey 
tlutiicr.  'You  may  imagine  the  joy  i  feci  h\  M:eiijg 
thi*  long-cherished  hope  realijied.  Twenty  year*  \%  a 
long  time  to  v/^t,  is  it  not?  Well,  I  can  say  to-nIf;ht, 
"  Blea;  the  Lord,  O  my  soul." ' 

The  influence  on  the  mi3sionar>*  career  of  Griffith 
John  of  this  divine  ambition  to  prc^  ever  to  the  front 
iia^  already  been  noticed  and  commented  upon.  It  It 
well  to  nntice  il,  and  tu  allow  aurtclvc^  to  cinne  under 
the  spell  of  this  *  hemic  passion  for  saving  souk*  Such 
men  Increase  our  responKibiiitlet,  but  thc>-  expnd  and 
enrich  our  life.  When  the  tree  ceases  to  push  forth 
more  branches  It  means  that  ixs  roots  are  lof^ing  thcif 
viUlity,  and  Ihfll  the  time  of  maturity  13  the  bcj^inning 
of  the  proceed  of  decay.  When  titc  spirit  of  the 
pioneer  is  dead,  the  Christi^in  Society  ^hich  has  to 
record  the  fact  begins  to  write  \ls  own  eptiaph. 

Yet  the  ctory  of  Griffith  John's  career  may  also 
provide  another  and  a  most  holpful  and  valuable  lesson 
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fef  cci&^y  an  ardent  heart  vhich  19  ch&fing  under 
mtraints  that  prevent  the  rcalbitton  of  some  high  and 
lioly  mnljilioii  in  Guil's  service.  Sometlnies  there  is 
much  of  self-^iccusalion,  and  sometimes  there  Is  great 
pcrpJcxity  ol  ihought^  because,  with  the  most  earnest 
desire  to  respond  to  the  calt^  circumstances  seem  to 
make  it  impossible  to  obey  the  heavenly  vision, 
GrtRilh  John  has  c:xpencnccd  thLs  impulse  to  go  forth 
to  some  new  enterprise  more  than  once. 

When  Dr  MiiUetis  was  Jn  Kankaw  in  1865  he 
discussed  with  Mr.  John  the  quesiior  of  commencing  a 
mission  Iv  Japan,  which  was  then  opening  gradually  to 
Christian  effortp  At  once  the  heart  of  the  missionary 
leapt  to  the  suggestion,  and  he  declared  his  readit^ess  to 
lead  such  amission.  More  than  twenty  years  after  his 
viait  to  Sze-Chucn,  when  Hurt  an  became  open  to 
missionary  effort,  lai^geiy  through  hh  own  exertions, 
again  the  strong  impulse  came  to  hs  himself  the  first 
missionary  worker  and  settle  at  Chang-sha-  No  one 
can  doubt  that  if  In  any  of  these  cases  circumstances 
had  been  favourable,  and  he  had  obeyed  tlic  great 
impulse,  he  would  have  succeeded  as  he  did  in  the 
early  days  at  Hankow.  Bui  circumstances  were  not 
favourable,  the  impul.te  had  to  be  restrained,  the  seal 
and  enthusiasm  had  to  be  made  the  means  of  intensify- 
ing effort  in  the  sphere  in  which  God  had  placed  hiaip 
As  the  story  of  his  life  and  labours  is  reviewed,  it 
becomes  abundantly  evident  that  tJic  providence  which 
prevented  him  from  carrying  out  these  grciit  amd  true 
impulses  had  a  largrrwork  forhim  todoaiHankow.  Had 
hegone  to  Japanor  Sze*Chuen  or  Hunan.he  would  have 
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been  a  splendid  pioneer  ;  but  he  would  iwvcrhavc  been 
able  to  do  that  larger  and  more  lasting  work  by  means 
of  his  pen  winch  has  given  him  Access  to  the  heart  of 
lens  of  thou^and^  of  Chinese,  noi  onl/  in  Cliina  and 
Manchuria,  but  even  in  distant  Australia  and  America. 
The  frustration  by  unfEtvourable  health  conditions,  or 
lack  of  means,  or  some  other  cause,  of  an  earnest 
desire  to  respond  to  God's  call  for  special  service  b  not 
to  be  taken  as  an  evidence  that  the  call  was  not  of 
God,  but  that  He  knows  better  than  we  do  how  and 
where  we  ean  be  of  the  greatest  use  in  relation  to  that 
service. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  his  long  journey  Mr. 
and  Mrs,  John  and  their  children  removed  from  Hankow 
IQ  Wuchang  for  a  time.  There  was  a  mission -house  there 
which  was  occupied  only  by  an  unmarried  missionary,  the 
Rev,  T.  Bryson,  and  in  which  there  was  room  for  them, 
and  the  accommodation  at  Hankow  seemed  likely  to 
be  required  for  Dr,  Shearer,  the  medical  missionary  who 
wa^  on  his  way  from  England.  A  few  months  later  he 
was  driven  back  to  Hanlfow  and  to  the  shelter  of  a 
friend's  bouse  by  a  very  exccptionaJ  fltjod.  As  already 
mentioned,  the  Yang-tsc  val]cy  h  Hooded  every  summer 
by  the  surplus  water  which  fails  in  the  rainy  season  over 
the  vast  area  of  country  which  the  river  drains^  In 
ordinary  years  the  water  rises  about  thirty  feet  at 
Hankow,  but  wlien  the  rains  have  been  excessive  and 
the  winter  snows  on  distant  mountain*ranges  have  been 
unii5iially  heavy,  the  maw  of  water  coming  down  is 
greatly  increaied.  In  1866  the  river  rose  more  than 
forty  feet.     In  1869  the  flood  wa»  higher  fitiJI.     The 
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Ibllowiog  ktlcrs  girc  «  vivid  klca  of  the  coflcHtiOdS  of 
life  in  Hankaift  ;tt  Utc  Ui»c. 

Writing  to  Dr.  Mullens  on  July  34,  iR6<j,  Mr.  JtAui 
says: — 

'  You  were  informed  by  the  la«t  ouil  that  the  water 
hdd  risen  unn5«aUy  hi|Cb,  vid  that  Hankow  was 
threatened  o»ce  tnofC  with  a  fiood.  ^ncc  then  the 
m'eT  has  bem  steadily  riiin^  and  »prcadiDS,  and  to-day 
it  h  newly  two  feet  I^shn  than  its  highest  muk  in 
1866.  The  whole  of  the  focdgn  settlement  b  from 
thfOC  to  cij^t  feet  uixkr  water.  Many  of  the  foreign 
faCMtfcs,  tboogh  cTcetcd  on  well-raised  fouodations*  have 
been  invaded  by  the  unucIcofDc  intradcr,  and  their 
lower  rooms  rendered  unio  habitable  Goods  ha\e  been 
tviacd  abav'c  the  floors  of  godovnis  on  wooden  stands, 
And  In  some  cases  have  been  remov^ed  Into  caf^  boats. 
Thcfic  immense  boats,  scattered  among  the  hong^ 
prttent  a  novel  spectacle:  Be>'Ond  our  verandahs  we 
have  not  an  inch  of  walking  ground  at  this  eikl  of  the 
town,  and  boating  has  bccocnc  our  only  mode  of 
locomotion.  Oia  mercantile  friciids  have  t^ikcn  to 
p^dling  c;ino(^  as  the  only  exercive  posMbIc  in  the 
circumstances,  and  «ooie  of  the  mUsionaries  are 
beginning  to  fed  that  they  can  do  nothing  better  than 
imitate  their  good  example. 

'  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  foreign 
merchants  at  Hankow  maintain  thctr  character  for 
generosity  and  liberality  in  the  midsl  of  disappointments 
and  discouragements.  Dr  Shearer  and  myself  have 
ju^t  called  on  the  commtinit)*  in  behalf  of  the  hospital, 
Everywhere  did  we  meet  with  the  kindest  reception, 
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and  a  aum,  sufTkieittly  large  to  cx^vcr  (lie  current 
expr^n^^e^  of  the  lu^iitution  for  Ihc  ensuing  year,  was 
readily  and  heartily  subscribed.  Most  seemed  to  ttiink 
tb&t  it  is  a  privilege  to  ^ive  towards  this  benevolent 
object,  and  to  feci  thankful  for  the  opportunity  afl'ordcd 
thctn  on  this  occ&jion  of  3ho>vLng  their  good-will. 

'Our  work  as  missionaries  has  been  sadly  brnkcn  in 
upon.  The  hospil^f,  including  the  preaching -hall 
attached  to  It,  has  been  (\oo6cd  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
No  relig;ious  ser\ices  have  been  held  there  during  Ihh 
period,  and  the  doctor  ha£  not  been  able  to  do  much 
in  his  department.  Our  chapel  in  Wuchang  is  a\so 
Hooded,  and  the  daily  preaching  there  has  been 
Au^pccickd  for  5onie  days.  Our  clupcl  in  the  cciiirc 
of  the  town  of  Hankow  is  still  high  and  dry^  and 
the  work  there  has  been  carried  on  without  Interruption 
by  our  cxcellert  and  faithful  native  brethren  Shcn  and 
Yu,  On  account  of  the  intervening  obstacles,  wc  have 
not  been  able  to  vbit  il  as  often  as  wc  could  have 
wixhcd.  Out  chapel  at  Han<yan^  h  above  the  doud; 
but  the  ^trrngth  of  the  current,  and  the  strong  south 
wind  which  prevails  at  ihi*  season  of  the  year,  make 
the  aUcmpt  to  reach  it  a  fornaidablc  ta«k.  Neverthdces 
WQ  ha\-c  been  trying  to  do  the  little  within  our  power; 
and  we  are  now  longing  to  see  our  sphere  opening  out 
to  iu>  fullest  extent  once  more. 

'  I  w«ts  compelled  to  leave  Wuchang  yesterday  morn- 
Irig  with  my  family  and  retire  to  Hankow  for  a  icason. 
Wc  clung  to  the  place  till  the  water  had  reached  to 
within  (our  inches  of  our  door.  Having  no  upper  rooms 
to  ilcc  to,  we  were  forced  to  go.      Mr>  James  Crawford, 
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ftn  old  and  valuable  friend,  invited  us  to  come  and  stay 
with  him.  Here  I  ana  thankful  to  u/  vtc  K&vc  found  a 
oomfertablc  borne*  Wc  have  left  our  furniture  behind, 
lKi|)ing  to  ivtuni  at  soon  a^  ctrcum^taiKCS  pcrii^it- 

'  NoCwilhslaMfillg  tiie  cnsny  inconveniences  to  which 
vt  are  put  by  tbe  ftood,  and  the  intense  beat,  which  in 
the  cucttmAtances  is  fell  to  be  3ipcciftlf>-  tr)-ing,  the 
bealth  of  aU  the  members  of  the  Mia^on  continues  to 
be  good  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  too,  that  out 
Immbc^  ihou^Ji  surrounded,  &ic  not  Hooded.  The 
occupants  have  still  t!ie  ii^e  of  the  lower  room^  which 
b  a  great  boon  and  comfort  to  them.  Should  the 
vrater  cease  to  rise,  the  flood  will  subside,  leaving  the 
lower  floors  six  or  se\'en  inches  above  iis  highest  mark 

*\  fear,  howc\-ier,  that  the  houses  themselves  vrill 
auffer  conaiderably.  &forc  than  half  the  boundary  yvdWs 
around  the  foreign  compounds  have  fallen  already,  and 
the  other*  will  follow  as  the  water  retires-  Many  of  the 
palatial  residences  in  the  Seitlement  are  materially  and 
permanently  injured,  and  some  of  them  miuC  be  taken 
down  without  delay.  The  amount  of  damage  done  in 
this  respect  will  not  be  fully  xcn  till  the  water  has 
fallen  some  feet  below  its  present  mark.  I  am  much 
concerned  About  our  own  house*.  The  house  occupied 
by  mj-self  rormcrlyj  and  at  pr«ent  by  Dr.  Shearer, 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  flood  in  1866.  The 
foundation  has  been  sinking  gradually  ever  since^  The 
walls  arc  now  showing  evident  signs  of  a  further 
disturbance,  and  !  think  It  highly  probable  that  a  part, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  block  will  have  to  be  taken 
down. 
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'  Bui  if  our  condition  as  foreigners  Ja  bad,  that  of  the 
natives  b  far  wor^c.  Thousands  of  native  houses  have 
been  rendered  uninhabitable,  ant!  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  poorest  of  ihc  fjcopic  ha^x  been  driven  from  their 
homeSn  Some  have  taken  refuge  on  the  walls  of  the 
citfes.and  others  on  the  nelghbotiring  hills-  Froin  these 
heights  many  can  see  the  roofs  of  their  miserable  hut» 
just  pcepini;;  through  their  watery  grave.  Others  look 
in  vain  for  their  former  abodes,  the  Hood  having 
swallowed  them  up.  and  for  the  present  obliterated 
every  trace  of  ihcir  cxislcnccH  Most  cling  to  their  cots 
to  the  last  rnomenL  By  mc^ans  of  raised  boards  ;ind 
piled-up  table*  and  benches,  they  continue  to  live  with 
several  feet  of  water  inside  their  houses^  Confined  to 
a  very  contracted  space  between  the  water  and  the 
roof«  you  Aee  them  someiimes  moving  about  their  hut9 
bent  double,  and  sometiincs  crawling  on  alt  fours  as  if 
they  were  so  man/  quadrupeds.  Here  antl  there  a 
faithful  dog  is  to  be  seen  perched  on  the  top  of  the 
roof,  evidently  greatly  perplexed  to  account  for  this 
rtcw  thing  which  h^^  happened  to  the  dwellers  upon  the 
earth,  and  wondering  where  he  is  to  be  driven  to  next. 

^  It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  patiently  and 
good-humoured ly  the  Chinaman  endures  it  all.  There 
he  h  In  a  statr?  of  half-nudity,  laughinff,  punning, 
gambling,  smoking,  sipping  tea,  and  merry-making,  as 
if  nothing  strange  had  happened  to  him.  In  England  a 
calamity  of  this  nature  would  elicit  a  universal  wail  of 
distress.  Here  it  creates  but  a  slight  ^rnaation.  The 
Chinaman  seems  Co  think  that  thi.«  ciitamity,  like  all 
others,  must  come  and  go,  dnd  that  when  It  baa  done 
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Its  work  h  tnH  leave  lam  iifctty  much  ia  Uk  smc 
cooditkKi  33  it  focad  him.  Two  yem  hence  there  will 
be  no  tncc  oT  it  ta  the  mc^atime  be  has  his  bowls 
of  rice  and  pipe  oC  tobacco^  and  in  the  posteuton  oT 
thrtr,  with  a  tokraUe  appetite,  be  cares  for  xKithcr  life 
oor  dcatK  As  to  Us  smkI  and  rtiaw  hats,  he  wilJ  ran 
tern  ^  faster  thaa  the  flood  ptilkd  them  doi^n.  He 
wStwoa  be  in  a  posJlion  1o  niAkc  his  baadied  or  two 
hnndred  cash  a  ^y,  and  ((radually  Co  pay  back  the 
Muil  debt  which  he  is  now  contricting.  Why  tbould 
be  allow  himself  to  be  crushed  under  the  vciE:ht  of 
bearen's  decreed  Fate  is  inevitable,  and  he  miut 
ctdnnit  to  It  without  a  mormur.  and  bear  It  wfthoat  a 
ftraggtc. 

■  The  prcwnt  flood  h  owing  principally  b>  the  heavy 
raUofi  which  have  fallen  In  Hunan  and  Kiang-Sf.  The 
rise  in  the  Tung-ting  lake  is  caused  by  the  former,  that 
in  the  Po-yang  by  the  Utter.  We  were  informed  socnc 
time  before  it  reached  ua  thai  Hunan  ms  ttoodcd. 
The  rains  in  thi^  province  (Hupch)  have  also  been  very 
heavy.  For  al»ut  three  weeks  the  heavens  kepi 
«rndtng  down  torrrnts  nlmoat  incessantly,  and  thE«  did 
much  towards  enlarging  the  swollen  slreain  which  \he 
Tung-tin^  lake  was  sending  forth,  Th«  S^C-ChiKn 
A-atcra  do  not  seem  to  have  contributed  anything  to 
the  extra  volume  which  now  floods  the  land.  We 
can  always  distinguish  between  the  Sce-Chucn  and  the 
Hunan  waters,  the  latter  being  much  clearer,  owing  to 
the  deposit  which  takes  place  on  their  coune  tlirough 
the  Tung-ting  lake;  In  the  Han  there  k  hardly  any 
current,  and  the  ascent  near  it£  mouth  Is  aicnost  as 
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easy  as  the  dcr.ccnt  At  the  junction  of  thft  two 
streams  there  is  quite  a  rush  from  the  Vang-tsc  into 
the  Elan.  Thu»  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
soLiceofthis  extra  nsc.  ft  b  to  be  Iraccd  to  the 
extraordinary  heavy  ratns  which  liavc  recendy  fallen 
in  those  hydrographical  regions  that  are  drainf^d  by  the 
strums  which  tlischarge  themselves  into  the  Tung- 
linK  and  Poyang  lakes.  With  this  fact  before  us,  we 
find  no  difficulty  in  believing  what  the  natives  say 
about  still  greater  floods  which  havx  been  vntncwed 
from  time  to  time  in  thc5c  parts.  They  tell  us  that 
the  water  rose  nineteen  yatT%  Ago  nine  nr  ten  feet 
higher  than  it  is  to-day.  To  be  convinced  that  such 
an  event  might  take  place,  we  have  only  to  imagine  a 
rise  in  the  Sic-Chucn  and  Han  waters  similar  to  that 
which  has  taken  plnec  this  year  in  those  of  Hunan, 
and  all  three  pouring  down  thetr  swollen  volurnes 
simullaneously  into  the  valley  below.  Let  us  have 
ihlSt  and  the  woniierful  pht^iiomenon  of  1S50  will  be 
repeated.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  bo  our  fate  to 
witness  such  a  sight  this  yeur.  There  is  time  enough 
for  it,  and  all  depends  on  the  slate  of  things  at  the 
sources  of  the  Vang-tse  and  the  Han,  If  it  be  dry 
thetr,  the  water  will  begin  to  fall  forthwilh,  and  we 
shall  soon  lie  walking  on  ffrra  jfrrna  again,  If  not, 
evil  time*  may  befall  us,  and  we  shall  be  con^pclled  to 
Hec  fer  safety  to  the  surrounding  hiMa. 

^AMgu4t  y, — The  Waaler  is  falling  rapidly,  and  wc 
arc  hoping  to  ace  dry  land  soon.  During  the  last 
fortnight  the  daily  preaching  at  Hankow  and  llan* 
yan0   has   been  carried  on  with  vigour      The  con- 
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^rc£«tiofi>  have  been  excellent,  and  a  ^re^it  deal  of 
work  haa  been  done  by  bath  the  missionAricj  and  the 
native  ALgcnti.  Wc  have  tioE  been  able  to  rename  our 
labours  at  Wudiang  and  Ihc  liospisal  cm  rhis  side/ 

When  thtf  wiUera  had  !*ub?iided  he  wroie  lo  Mn 
Jacob  on  October  2 1 :— » 

'Vou  carnot  imagine  Ihc  state  of  things  here  ju»t 
now,  II  is  wondcrfijl.  however,  how  the  people  bear  h 
aUp  An  event  of  tbb  kind  in  Er%*]and  Mould  elicit  A 
great  wail  of  distress;  here  it  creates  but  a  ^ight 
sensation.  ,  .  .  I  fear,  however,  that  woi^e  times  are 
coming,  and  that  next  year  will  be  a  severe  one  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  this  poot  people.  The  early 
crops  of  the  year  were  destroyed  by  the  first  riac ;  and 
the  sced'timc  has  already  passed  away  for  this  year. 
There  arc  uow  mote  than  a  hundred  thouKand  dis- 
tre^ed  people  living  in  mat  houses  on  the  hills  in  our 
vicinity*  These  are  provided  for  by  the  wealthter 
natives  of  Hankow.  One  of  the  Mandarins  has  ^ven 
an  excellent  example  of  humanity.  As  a  class  the 
ofTicials  in  China  arc  a  rapacious  lot«  but  thi,*i  man  is 
a  bright  exception.  It  1*  very  interesting  to  observe 
9  heathen  of  this  stamp.  He  is  a  devout  man  ;  and 
I  t>e[ieve  th^t  his  living  faith  in  a  Being  higher  and 
belter  tlian  himeelf^ — though  that  being  is  not  the  true 
God — has  dor»c  much  towards  raising  him  above  most 
of  his  fdlow-mcLi  in  tins  land  What  pu^vJes  me  is 
that  a  man  of  this  kind  does  not  embrace  Christianity 
at  once.  He  loves  goodness  How  is  it  that  he  docs 
not  love  Chriflt,  the  perfect  embodiment  of  goodness? 
This  is  a  pcrplc.^ty  to  mc.     There  arc  moral   heathen. 
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There  are  devout  heathen.  There  are  God-fearing 
heathen.  But  these  do  not  seem  to  be  the  nearest  to 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  How  is  this  ?  There  is  one 
reason  at  least  for  this,  namely,  that  they  seek  justi- 
fication by  works  and  not  by  faith.  This  makes  an 
enormous  difference,  and  I  think  that  it  is  that  which 
marks  off  the  Christian  from  all  others.  Justification 
by  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  offends  these  devout 
heathen  as  much  as  it  does  any  class  of  men.  Their 
piety  is  grounded  in  self- righteousness.' 
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THE  term  of  service  for  Europe&fis  in  Chiti4  Is 
now  E^ncralfy  fixed  At  M^vcfi  or  ci^ht  ycan^  ftt 
the  cod  of  which  tunc  a  ]ov^  rurk>tigh  b  regarded  as  m- 
dbpcnsablc.  This  is  recognised  not  only  b>'  Missionary 
SucicUca.  but  by  ihc  Ifiipcriul  CusJoms  service  and  by  the 
commercial  community,  Tn  fact  the  Mi^sion^ry Societies 
have  beon  slower  to  recopiise  the  need  than  the  {general 
cocnmunity.  The  constant  strain  on  ph)*sic&l  strength 
ond  on  rerve  power  resulting  from  climatic  conditions 
is  very  fircal,  even  for  those  engaged  in  purely  secular 
work.  The  Chmlian  worker  ha«,  in  addition^  the 
demands  on  his  nature  which  bclnng  to  the  constant 
Dutdow  of  tpirituat  cnerg>-,  and  the  tax  levied  on  all 
the  finer  qualities  of  the  heart  and  life  by  conetant 
contact  with  heathenism,  often  waiCng  lonj;  for  results 
from  his  earnest  efforts  to  make  known  Christ,  and 
much  patience  and  care  in  watching  over  and  Icjuling 
Ignorant  and  weak-kneed  converts.  A  missionaiy 
need'c  ment;U  and  ipiHtuat  uplifting  and  revl^-a1  as 
well  as  physical  charge ;  often  the  restoration  of 
spiritual  tone  ii  the  more  urgent  need  of  the  two. 
It  la  a  good  evidence  of  the  physical  strength  of 
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Mr.  John  that  he  was  able  to  remain  in  China  for 
fifteen  years  without  a  change,  but  U  h  not  !(urpnr«iTig 
that  for  several  ye&ts  before  he  rctiirnrd  to  Briuin  he 
looke<J  wistfully  lorward  to  the  lime  when  lie  mij^ht  be 
able  to  lay  aside  for  a  while  the  respond  bil  it les  of  his 
work.  The  references  in  hia  private  corrcnpondence 
to  the  need  for  rest  ard  change  arc  very  frequent  from 
1866  ohward.  Many  men  would  liavc  felt  ju^Ulicd  m 
leaving  as  soon  as  a  colle^uc  arrived,  or  would  have 
pleaded  that  5ome  iofum  ft^ntKs  should  be  found  for 
them  from  the  staff  at  the  older  mission  station  in 
Shanghai  Such,  however,  has  never  been  Mr,  John'a 
idea  of  duty.  Having  been  commissioned  of  God  to 
work  for  Him  in  China,  the  claims  of  His  work  have 
ever  been  foremost  jn  his  thou|^ht-  This  strong,  sclf- 
repre>i&ing,  soldierly  spirit  has  found  even  more  touching 
and  striking  expression  in  Utcr  years,  but  it  was  there 
ruling  his  younger  manhood  aa  it  has  ruled  his  riper 
ycarSp  Thus  it  happened  that  he  remained  in  China 
year  after  year  until  1670,  though  fn  1869  he  wrote 
to  Mr.  Jacob: — 

*  T  often  feel  I  am  hardly  discharging  the  duties  of 
a  parent  to  my  children.  But  there  is  the  work. 
Which  is  the  more  important?  What  has  the  first 
claim?     It  is  not  easy  to  leave  a  work  like  this.' 

Some  months  ciirlier,  in  September  1868,  he  replied 
as  foliown  to  a  resolution  from  the  Directors  of  Uic 
Society,  urging  him  to  come  home  :^ 

'  Many,  many  thanks  to  the  Board  for  the  cordial 
manner  in  which  the  resolution  respecting  my  paying 
a  visit  to  England  was  passed.     From  this  you  will 
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sec  tlut  the  special  boat  excursion  hu  txen  m^de. 
I  shall  certainly  not  leave  the  MiuJon  u  }onz  lis  It 
Indbpennbly  needs  my  prcwocc,  whatciixr  sacrifice 
the  deUy  may  entafl.  My  heart  Li  tcx>  full  of  the 
Hukow  Misnon  and  God'«  vorie  genenlly  in  thi« 
regioo  to  admit  of  my  doing  Uut-  I  feel  in  a  w^y 
that  I  have  iKver  felt  before  that  the  v&Ilcys  of  the 
Yaag-tsc  and  the  Han  hftvc  bocn  taken  ponctsion  of 
in  the  nan>e  of  Christ,  and  that  It  la  Ibr  me  to  live  and 
die  for  the  millions  of  pircioti^  .w>uU  thai  line  tbuir 
two  tnily  mapifficent  sircams-  Siill  I  must  rctuni 
for  various  reasons  ere  long.  If  I  remain  (or  a  year 
or  two  [onfi:er  I  shall  in  sU  probability  make  ono  or 
two  more  excursions  into  some  distant  parts  of  the 
counliy.' 

At  the  lime  ihat  Mr.  Johu  was  cxprcsning  his  deep 
sathfartion  that  the  valleys  of  the  VangoCie  and  the 
Han  had  been  taken  po^aeijion  of  In  ihc  nanie  of 
Christ,  a  disturbance  tock  place  at  the  town  of  Yang- 
Chow,  a  place  of  some  Importance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Yang-tse,  nearly  midway  bct^-cen  Hankow  and 
Shanghai^  It  was  caused  ijy  the  attempt  of  a  some- 
what large  party  of  mrssioTuHci  belonging  Cn  tlic 
China  Inland  Mission  to  settle  In  the  town.  They 
were  attacked  by  the  mob,  plundered  of  all  they 
possessed,  and  escaped  with  their  live^  oniy  by  the 
intervention  of  the  native  authoriticSn 

The  case  was  not  a  very  exceptional  one,  and  it 
wa.^  evidently  due  to  local  eauses.  The  I^Htish 
authorities,  however,  were  not  content  with  tlie  action 
of  the  Vice-Consul,  who  had  sent  a  gunboat  Eo  succour 
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the  fugitives.  There  had  been  a  number  of  ca*cs 
of  violation  of  the  treaty  and  iU-treatment  of 
foreigners,  so  that  It  was  thought  Advisable  to  make  a 
demonstration  in  foroc  by  sending  seven  men-of-war 
up  the  river. 

The  outcome  of  the  aflVIr  when  it  was  reported  in 
England  was  a  violent  att;ick  on  missions  and  mission- 
aries. There  was  notJilrig  new  or  original  in  this 
attache.  The  same  kind  of  statement;  have  been 
repeated  lime  after  time  since  thcn^  and  were  uttered 
with  much  emphasis  during  the  laie  fioxer  ri&ijig.  It 
would  scarcely  be  woith  while  to  stir  the  cold  embers 
of  this  forgotten  pxcilement  were  it  not  for  the  way 
In  which  it  touched  the  work  of  Mr.  John,  aTid  the 
strong  vindication  of  the  missionary  position  it  called 
forth  from  him. 

The  Timts  of  March  io»  1869.  contained  a  leading 
article,  with  the  following  edifying  paragraph  : — 

*A  discussion,  the  like  of  which  we  have  often 
heard  before,  and  shall  often  hear  again,  occurred 
yesterday  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  subject  of 
fnissionarie^.  Missionaries  are  people  who  are  always 
provoking  the  men  of  the  world.  Wc  occasionally 
meet  them  at  home  and  find  them  very  commonplace 
persons,  not  very  well  educated,  not  quite  gentlemen, 
verj'  much  given  to  tell  long  storic*,  the  gist  of  which 
Is  that  some  native  of  somewhere  said»  "  Oh,  sir,  how 
happy  1  fceL  How  much  I  am  indebted  to  you  and 
Mrs.  Brown,"  Graphic  anecdotes  of  cx-cannibalfl  who 
know  by  heart  more  texts  than  the  mo*(t  experienced 
Sunday   School  tcacber    form  an    interesting  ^it  of 
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di>e>r  annual  reports,  an<t  while  these  (July  extract  the 
fpitneas  of  thcJr  habimal  patrons,  they  arc  apt  to  be 
received  with  unbelief  and  contempt  by  xkwc  who 
f^ivc  the  tone  to  political  discussions.  Parliament  b 
not  fond  of  mi-uiunariei,  nor  U  the  press,  nor  Js  general 
society.  Some  recent  occurrences  in  China  have 
tended  to  revive  tlie  prejudice  against  ilwm,' 

Thi3  had  reference  to  a  debate  on  the  previous  day 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Somerset 
made  a  violent  attack  on  mbfiionarics  in  China,  reveal- 
ing alike  hU  Ignorance  of  geography,  hi*  ignnratjce  of 
ihe  progress  of  ini'i'itonarj'  work  in  China,  and  ht5 
i^orance  of  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries,  In  concluding  a  long  speech,  the  Duk« 
b  reported  to  have  said  : — 

'A  missionary,  indeed,  mtjst  be  an  enlhusiast ;  If 
he  U  not  an  ctithuala-^t,  he  b  probably  n  ruj^ue.  No 
man  would  go  and  live  up  one  of  tho«e  rivers  an<l 
preach  Christianity  unless  he  were  an  enthusiast  and 
bcin^  an  enthusiast  he  is  the  more  dnngerous.  Now, 
I  am  anxious  lo  know  what  chance  we  have  of  reduc- 
ing these  minions,  or,  at  least,  of  not  allowir^  them  to 
go  still  further  up  the  country.  They  have  already 
gat  as  far  as  Vang-Chow,  and  I  am  afraid  tliey  will  go 
further  up  the  country  unless  they  are  etoppcd,  and 
the  further  they  go  the  more  it  will  be  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  Christianit/p  Jt  may,  perhaps,  be  said 
that  they  go  at  their  own  peril ;  but  this  Is  not  the 
fact^  for  if  a  riot  occurs  and  a  missionary  U  injured  or 
killed,  a  naval  force  is  calfed  on  to  interfere,  unless 
Peking  is  so  close  at  hand  as  to  allow  time  for  an 
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appeal  to  the  Chinese  Government.  Nobody  U  fio 
much  responsible  for  this  mischief  as  the  London 
MUsionar/  Society,  and  that  Society  had  much  better 
5end  ltd  mlsitons  to  some  other  part  of  the  world,  ^nd 
leave  China  uncanvcrted»  than  pursue  their  pregent 
course.  He  wished  ttj  knoiv  whether  the  Goi'crnmert 
would  not  ac3opt  some  more  efRcient  and  sinngert 
mode  of  dealing  with  these  mi^ionari&s,  either  by 
sending  them  out  of  the  country^  or  by  telling  them 
that  they  should  go  no  further  and  Imperil  our  friendly 
relations  with  China  by  their  proceedings." 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  replying  on  behalf  of  the 
Gnvemment,  eotitinued  the  atlaek,  and  said  among 
other  things : — 

■  The  fact  is  quite  plain  that  not  only  the  authorities 
tfd  influential  per^ons^  but  the  whole  population  of 
China,  are  adverse  to  the  spread  of  missionary  estab- 
lishments. It  is  net  only  most  dangerous  for  the 
missionaries  themselves,  but  it  is  much  to  be  con* 
demred  with  respect  to  the  Government  and  people  of 
the  country.  The  course  of  things  is  exactly  what  my 
noble  friend  haj  de^nbed.  An  outrage  occurs,  life  ia 
jeopardised,  blood  is  shed,  property  is  saciiliccd,  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  ncarcHt  consul,  who  straightway 
calls  to  his  s.k\  the  nearest  nava)  commAnder,  and  gun- 
boats go  up  to  exact  reparation.  The  consequence  Js 
that  we  never  know  what  tidings  the  next  mail  may 
bring  us,  and  we  are  always  on  the  brink  of  war,  not 
on  account  of  the  violation  of  any  British  rights,  of 
any  insult  to  the  Er>;lish  Govcniment  or  flag;,  or  of 
any  injury  done  to  commerce,  but  on  account  of  the 
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protection  of  good  but  imprudent  men,  who  caitnoc  or 
wiU  i>ot  perceive  the  natural  conseciueTices  of  their  own 
acta.* 

Fortunately  the  noble  lords  were  not  a,llo«-ed  to 
enjoy  very  long  the  satisfaction  of  ^t&ck  without 
«flcctlvc  reply;  for  the  llishop  of  Pctcrborougli  (Dr. 
Msgee)  wa«  io  the  Houie,  ai«d  vindicaied  ibe  t^use  of 
tbe  mi&^^ionarics  in  a  spe«ch  which  supported  his 
aIre;Ldy  gre:it  reputaUon,  and  efTectually  demolished 
the  Arguments  ol  their  opponents.      He  i^idi — 

'  The  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset)  had  given 
a  piece  of  advice  to  missionarLCs  which  he  thought  no 
mi^tHioiiary  would  accept — tianidy,  to  leave  »oiiie 
particulrtT  parts  of  the  wurld  unconverted,  or  i\ec  from 
attempts  to  convert  them,  because,  forsooth,  ihe^e 
attempts  might  prejudice  the  interests  of  British  trade. 
The  youngest  and  least  zealous  of  missionaries  would 
probably  reply  that,  important  as  were  tbc  interests  of 
Bfitish  tta.de,  there  was  something  in  his  eyes  more 
sacred  even  than  that  sacred  opium  trade  for  which 
Great  Britain  once  tl^ought  it  worth  while  to  wage  war 
— namely,  obedience  to  the  command  of  his  Master  to 
go  forth  and  seek  to  convey  the  Gospel  to  every  living 
3ouI,  at  whatever  risk  to  himself  or  others. 


'  English  subjects,  as  he  under^Iood,  possessed  rights 
under  treaty,  And,  provided  ihey  did  not  transgress  the 
limits  imposed  by  the  treaty,  they  were  equally  entitled 
to  protection,  whether  they  wld  cotton  or  Bibles.  It 
was  surely  unworthy  of  a  Christian  nation  to  say  that 
if  its  subjects  engaged  in  any  trade,  however  dcmoral- 
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isinfUj  they  should  be  protected  from  the  Icaat  inlraction 
of  their  rights,  or  from  \ha  lesL^  insuiCi  by  all  the  might 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  that  if  they  became  mbsionarica 
and  happened  to  <dl.^p]casc  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Chinese,  they  should  be  Left  to  thejr  fate,  or  saved  from 
the  mob  by  a  forcible  expatriation. 


'  The  nobJe  Earl.  Ihc  Foreign  Secretary,  had  advised 
the  missionaries  to  "foilovr  in  the  wake  of  trade." 
Perhaps  the  noble  Ear)  would  mention  the  kind  of 
trade  In  whose  wake  they  were  to  fulluw  ?  There 
happened  to  be  trades  carried  on  by  Bntifih  subjects, 
and  protected  with  a  high  hand  by  the  Government, 
which  would  make  a  most  unhappy  preliminary  to  the 
preaching  of  the  missionary.  Were  they  to  ^'  foEiow  in 
the  wake  "of  the  opium  trade,  or  to  wAit  until  the 
bcncliccnt  influence  of  fire- water  had  prepoied  the 
mind^  of  the  barbarians  whom  they  were  teaching,  or 
were  they  to  wait  urtti  the  Britiiih  traders  had  in- 
oculated them  with  all  their  vices,  before  tlicy  com- 
menced leaching  them  the  Uoapcl?  Instead  of  wait- 
ing for  thts,  the  missionary  felt  that  he  had  a  duty 
imposed  on  him  by  a  higher  Master  to  go  forth  und 
preach  tlic  Gospel' 

So  great,  however,  was  the  ^torm  raised  by  the 
press  that  the  Directors  of  the  Ix>ndcTi  Missionary 
Society  deemed  it  ;tdvi5able  to  send  out  instructions 
that  their  missionaries  should  conBne  themselves  to  the 
treat>^  ports,  and  should  not  attempt  to  settle  in  other 
places  In  accordance  with  thi^  decision  they  ia- 
structi^  Mr.  John  to  wltlidraw  from  Wnchang, 
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Fortunaicly  their  mie^'ionaiy  wa*  one  whose  diction- 
ary did  not  contain  the  word  'rtttta^lJ  He  protested 
vigorous!/  and  succcs^fiiily  a^insC  any  withdrawal 
from  Wucbaing  a$  practically  cloftin^;  llic  door  agaimt 
any  advance  whatever.  When  all  other  arguments 
tidied  he  ]ximted  out  that  ihe  building*  of  the  mUsfon 
in  Wuchang  had  been  erected  with  money  contri* 
buted  by  the  Eutx?pean  community  in  Hankow,  and 
that  Ihey  ought  to  be  consulted-  Finally  the  Directors 
cancelled  thdr  inslmctlona  and  he  gained  the  day. 

In  the  course  of  his  correspondence  on  the  subject 
he  mc*nlinned  nn  nsynxi  of  the  matter  wlkich  tH  not 
always  remembered.  '  Matters  are  In  a  very  dllTcrent 
state  now  from  what  they  were  formerly.  Of  late  a 
great  deal  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  th« 
mbsions  and  ihcir  work.  Our  Viceroy  ia  a  very 
mteili^cnt  man,  and  anti-forcigr  to  the  backbone. 
He  know^  just  as  well  as  [  do  all  ihat  has  been  said 
in  tlie  Hou%  of  Lords,  and  all  that  has  appeared  in 
Tk4  Tm^s  on  missionaries  and  the  missionary  enter- 
prise. He  see^  that  we  are  despised  and  distrusted, 
and  he  knows  that  wc  arc  at  his  mercy.  It  is  certain, 
too,  tliat  the  Chinese  Govcmmcnt  will  grant  us  no 
privilc^^  willingly.  The  policy  of  tlie  Government 
is,  was,  and  ever  will  be  to  oppose  the  haled  foreigner, 
whether  missionary  or  merchant,  in  his  cvtty  attempt 
to  obtain  a  foothold  in  the  interior.' 

The  nature  of  the  correspondence  between  H.M. 
Government  and  tlic  Hrilish  Minister  in  Peking  having 
been  made  known,  and  contairung  some  i-cmarkabk 
statements  by  the    Minuter,  Sir    Ruiherford    Akock, 
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about  mU&krnarieH,  aUong  protest  was  made  by  the 
united  body  of  mifH^ionane^  in  Pelcing.  Mr.  John  aUo 
sent  to  the  Director*  of  the  LonJon  Ml^lonary  Society 
two  long  and  important  letters  expressing  his  views. 
The  greater  part  of  the  contents  or  these  letters 
necessarily  referred  lo  the  subject  from  the  point  of  the 
immcijlate  controvcriy,  and  It  is  not  ncccaaary  lo 
reproduce  them  now.  There  are,  however,  some 
portions  of  \\w  letters  wlifch  may  assist  ftome  even  now 
to  understand  the  rcafions  why  difficulties  occur,  and 
are  likely  to  occur,  in  the  intercourse  between  the 
Chines  and  Western  nations.  Great  and  remarkable 
changes  have  taken  place  of  late,  yet  the  bulk  of  the 
Chinese  people,  literati  and  commoners,  slill  answer  lo 
Mr  John's  description  of  them.  The  ui^ency  of  ihe 
appeal  that  comes  from  China  that  the  Church  of 
Christ  should  be  wise,  generous,  and  prompt  fn 
responding  to  the  present  demand  for  Western 
education  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  forces  of  ignorant 
conservatism,  pritle,  and  reaction  arc  so  vast,  and  that 
prejudice  is  so  deep-rooted- 

'  Wc  are  now  drawing  to  the  cloae  of  the  jrear 
1869.  With  regard  lo  China,  this  has  been  a  year 
fraught  with  deep  interest-  As  missionaries  we  have 
every  reason  to  be  thankful  that  so  much  public 
attention  has  1>cen  drawn  Lo  our  existence  and  work. 
"Hie  English  press,  ihe  Foreign  Minister  at  Frking,  and 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  have  all  done  us  good  service. 
The  irrational  cry  against  missions  and  missionaries, 
elicited  by  the  Vang-Chow  riot,  showi  that  an 
incredible  amount  of  ignorance  existed  ir  respect  to  the 
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misuonary  cntcq>riM  in  Chinft.  The  work  &nd  the 
agciits  haw  bcci3  miMCprc^ntcd,  caljitiniatod,  and 
ridiculed  in  no  measured  terms  b>'  m^ny  of  yotii 
leading  nei;i'£papcrs,  and  by  some  of  the  peters  of  the 
realm*  Here  in  China,  too,  they  have  been  handled 
rather  roughly  by  a  section  of  the  press.  Men  who 
have  never  put  a  foot  within  ihc  door  of  a  missionary's 
house,  chajjel,  or  schoolroom  think  that  they  have  a 
right  to  tpc3.k  auihoritativt'ly  uf  him  4iid  hia  labours. 
In  attacking  missionaries  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared 
here.  To  asperse  them  is  a  perfectly  safe  cmployaent ; 
for  it  is  ^ncrally  supposed  that  they  have  no  reputation 
to  be  t^rnislied. 

•Whilst  the  mmionaries  can  afford  to  treat  all 
unjust  accusations  maliciously  or  thou^'btleasly  preferred 
against  tbcin  by  their  encmica  with  the  aiJcnt  contempt 
which  they  deserve,  it  is  a  duty,  which  th^  owe  to 
themwives  as  well  as  the  cause,  to  do  what  they  can  to 
remove  any  erroneous  views  honestly,  though  tgnorantly, 
held  by  those  who  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  labours, 
and  who  would  greatly  rejoice  tn  their  success, 


'There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  Chinese 
civilisation.  It  is  greatly  overrated  and  underrated 
In  many  respects  it  is  a  wonderful  civilisation.  It  is 
very  interesting  to  study  its  rise  and  progress  till  arrested 
tnany  centuries  ago  (by  some  mysterious  cause),  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  long  and  dreary  period  of  lifeless 
conservatism.  For  many  ages  the  Chtnece  have 
scarcely  advanced  a  «tep  in  the  path  of  true  progress. 
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The  Chinaman  of  to-day  Is,  In  all  the  impoftant 
features  of  his  life  and  char-icter,  the  facaimflc  of  the 
Chinaman  of  the  remote  paat  He  sees  things  in 
the  same  lijjhl  in  which  hi*  ancient  brother  siiw  them, 
and  talks  and  reasona  about  them  in  ihe  same  old- 
fashioned  way.  The  sweep  of  his  vision  is  bounded  by 
the  same  horizon.  The  great  universe  presents  the 
same  aspect  to  him  as  it  did  to  his  protot)-pe,  neither 
larger  nor  smatler,  neithei  more  nor  le^  sublime 
Heaven  and  earth  speak  to  him  in  no  new  voices  ;  and 
exbaustle^  naTure  discloses  to  him  no  new  laws,  forces, 
or  elements.  The  civil  wars  of  the  Chinese  have  been 
protracted  and  carried  on  on  gigantic  scales  ;  yet  hardly 
one  of  them  resulted  in  anything  higher  or  better  than 
a  temporary  change  of  masters.  Though  wc  read  of 
one  or  two  political  sind  social  changes  of  some 
Importance  effected  by  lhe«e  Hynasdc  revolutions,  wc 
fail  to  discover  any  tracer  of  an  Impression  prodijced  on 
the  national  mind  by  any  or  all  of  them.  Thot  has 
always  remolnod  stereotyped,  and  more  than  proof 
against  all  disturbing  Forces.  In  character,  principles, 
aspirations  fLnt\  aim,  tlie  nation  haa  succevtfnlly 
emerged  out  of  each  cataclysm  unchanged,  The 
en^nchiscment  of  the  people,  progress,  and  reform,  in 
the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  understood  in  the 
West,  arc  never  iiimcd  at  by  an  insurrectional  or  a 
great  minister  in  China.  The  idea  of  cstAbiishing  a 
new  order  of  things,  wlUch  shall  be  an  improvement  on 
the  old,  nrvrf  enters  the  mind  of  any  otic  There  arc 
one  or  two  memorable  exceptions  on  record  ;  but  this 
is  emphatically  the  rule,     Such  a  change  the   people 
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neither  cxp«:t  nor  desfre.  AU  ihey  look  for  h  the 
removal  of  certain  gncvnncefi  anfiing  from  m3l;idmimK- 
tntion,  the  rectification  of  corrupted  m:inncrs^  the 
rtform&tion  of  abuK^  and  the  compietc  rcAtoration  of 
primevTil  order.  Beyond  thb  i^oint  their  hopes  and 
aapbalionx  nerer  go  ;  imd  a  political  or  an  iru»rgent 
cUef  wbo  should  attempt  anything  iDore  would  be  an 
oliject  of  almost  universal  cxecr;ttion.  Hence  the 
reason  why  Chinese  hi4tof>'  i»,  on  the  whoJe,  the  driert 
and  IDOM  unintcrcsdne  of  ^tudka.  It  is  not  a  record 
of  dtbcf  progress  or  regress,  but  of  stagnatkxL  And 
hcfvce  it  b,  also,  that  the  Chinese  are  the  iDOst 
ln«cnitab1e  and  unattractive  spccImcTis  of  htimamty  we 
come  fn  contact  with.  They  belong  to  the  past,  of 
wh»ch  we  know  but  little,  and  with  which  we  cannot 
symfAthisse  much.  The  impress  of  the  ages  is  stamped 
on  the  Chinaman's  brow.  He  is  more  nearly  related  to 
the  men  beyond  the  flood  than  to  the  men  of  the 
prr%rnt.  If  one  of  the  Abmliamicage  were  to  n«?  from 
hts  (^rave,  he  would  rrcognise  in  the  modern  Chinaman 
a  contemporar)'  and  a  Iwother.  They  would  have  no 
diJlicuity  in  understanding  each  other,  ^^hiIst  both  would 
be  equally  puzsdcd  as  to  what  to  make  of  U9>  .  .  • 

'  But  arc  wc  not  much  superior  to  them  ?  Arc  we 
not  more  marly,  more  intelligent,  more  skilful,  more 
humane,  more  civilised,  nay,  arc  we  rot  more  eiltmablc 
every  way?  Yes,  according  to  our  way  of  thinking. 
Nfij  empl^atlcally  ft^  according  to  theirs.  And  it 
would  be  nearly  as  di^cuU  for  us  to  alter  our  opinion 
on  the  subject  as  it  b  for  them  to  alter  theirs.  ,  .  . 

'There  Is  more  than  fear  and  policy  In  the  opposition 
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which  China  makes  to  free  tntcrcoune  with  Western 
nations.  That  these  exist,  and  Uial  Uicy  operate  mtMt 
powerfully,  is  patent  to  all.  The  handful  of  Tartars 
who  now  hold  the  counlry,  and  the  body  of  officials 
who  govern  it  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  themselveA 
at  the  expense  of  the  people,  do  unquestionably  dread 
the  admission  of  foreign  enterprise  and  skill,  and  the 
spread  of  religion  and  knowlcdg:c,  on  purely  adfiah 
grounds.  They  k^iow  that  free  intercourse  tend.%  to 
enlighten  the  people,  stimulate  independent  Chrmght, 
and  destroy  the  despotic  rule  of  the  Mandarins.  They 
know  that  new  light  must  bring  with  it  &  revolution 
sooner  or  lateri  and  that  in  the  stru^le  they  would 
have  nothing  to  gain,  but  everything  to  lose.  To  ihcm 
the  introduction  of  foreign  elements  Is  a  n^attcr  of  life 
and  dcath^  and  to  be  resisted  to  the  utmost  But  the 
man  who  sees  nothing  more  than  this  In  the  nature  of 
the  r»L«tincc  which  China  opposes  to  foreign  enterprls« 
and  dkill  docs  not  see  to  the  bottom  of  the  question. 
Behind  the  official  claas  there  is  the  powerful  literary 
da».  The  literati  are  the  conservatives  of  China, 
and  the  formers  ^nd  guides  of  public  o^iiiiion.  In  so  f^r 
as  such  a  thing  may  be  said  to  exist  in  this  coiintTy, 
These  men's  ej'c*  are  intently  fixed  on  the  past  In 
their  heart  of  hearts  they  believe  that  it  cannot  be 
exoclJed ;  mid  the  supreme  aim  and  end  of  their 
existence  is  to  perpetuate  it.  According  to  their  way 
of  thinking  Gmia  has  always  been,  ia  now,  and  ia  ever 
to  be  the  source  and  centre  u(  true  civilisaluni,  .  .  . 

'Sudi   are    the    literati       It   is   impf)s5ible  not   to 
displease  them.     To  preach  is   lo  insult  them,  for  in 
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the  \xry  ftct  yott  assume  the  position  of  a  IcftcUcr.  Tc 
publish  a  book  on  religion  or  science  is  to  inault  them, 
for  in  doing  that  you  tnkc  for  graiiteil  tliat  Clilim  h 
not  the  deposkory  of  all  truth  and  ktiowlrdgr.  To 
establish  hospiuU  and  other  benevolent  Inititutfons  [5  to 
iu5u]t  them,  for  there  13  in  the  idea  a  teRection  en  the 
native  ^kill  and  chaiity.  To  propound  proKrew  U  to 
innuit  them,  for  therein  you  inticnatc  that  China  has 
not  reached  the  very  acme  of  civiti^ation^  and  that  you 
stand  on  a  higher  platform  than  they.  This  is  the  way 
the  literati  think  and  feel  with  respect  to  foreigners 
and  everything  that  h  foreign^  and  the  anti-foreign, 
anti-progressive,  excluaive,  self-satisfied,  proud,  and 
supercilious  spfnt  of  this  class  is  tM  resisting  medium 
in  China,  .  .  . 

'  Behind  the  literati  arc  the  people.  These  arc,  on 
the  whole,  quiet^  mdnstrious,  and  harmlcM.  With 
respect  to  for^'gners,  the  people  seem  to  me  to  be 
passive,  except  when  routed  to  antagonism  and  hatred 
by  their  supcriorsp  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
they  Hkc  us  or  deatfc  intercourse  with  us ;  but  it 
would  be  equally  wide  of  the  mark  lo  say  that  they 
are  ill'dlsposcd  towards  us.  Of  course  1  am  not  nnw 
ipeaking  of  tho&e  who  have  come  into  close  contact 
with  us,  and  who  have  been  benefited  by  us  religiously 
or  otherwise.  Among  these  there  arc  many  tbousatvds 
who  arc  warmly  attached  to  us,  who  desire  sincerely 
that  China  should  come  into  watmci  and  more  Intimate 
relations  wUh  the  nations  of  the  West,  whn  readily 
acknowltxlge  our  superiority  in  many  respects,  and 
who  pity  the  blindness  of  those  who  set  their  faces  so 
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resoliiiely  against  all  progrra*  I  am  speaking  of  the 
people  at  large ;  and  of  them  il  may  bp  said  wiiUoul 
fear  of  conlradiction  thai  they  neither  love  nor  hale 
us;  thai  they  would  rejoice  in  any  relatione  with  U8 
thftt  would  secure  to  them  any  obvious  bcni^fits ;  that 
Ihcy  arc  stisceptiblc  of  good  impressions  ;  and  thai  wc 
have  no  quam:!  with  them.  If  wc  \\itd  to  deal  wilh 
diem  only  I  our  intercourse  with  China  would  be 
eminently  pciicefu)  and  satisfactory.  But  they  arc  in 
the  hands  and  under  the  control  of  the  ofEkial  and 
literary  classes ;  they  are  ever  obedient  to  tmpu];»& 
which  descend  upon  them  from  above ;  and  they  are 
moat  cruel  and  revengeful  whenever  their  su^ipicLons 
drc  arou5ed  and  their  pas&ions  excited  They  have 
been  taught  to  think  that  their  superiors  alone  have 
a  right  to  think  on  public  matters:  they  say  that  as 
tiie  Mandarins  are  paid  for  attending  to  poliiic*  it  is 
no  business  of  theirs  :  and  th<^y  feci  that  it  is  for  thcoi 
simply  to  obey  orders  whenever  issued.  The  Govern- 
ment can  do  with  them  what  it  tikca.  Let  Lhcm  be 
told  in  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstcKtil  thiit 
they  arc  expected  to  treat  all  foreigners  kindly  and 
respectfully,  and  they  will  do  so,  and  residence  in  the 
interior  will  be  OA  safe  as  at  the  open  porta  .  ,  . 

'  I  row  proceed  to  notice  the  grounds  on  which  a 
restrictive  policy  with  rcspccl  to  mjisioiiary  operations 
In  the  interior  is  recommended, 

'  Wc  arc  informed  by  Lord  Clarendon  that  there 
are  "grave  differences  between  the  Protestant  and  the 
Roman  Catholic  mi*«on aries,  of  which  Sir  R-  Alcock 
gives  \xry  unseemly  instances/'     1  hat  there  In  a  vita) 
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dilTerenoe  between  Roman  CathoScism  and  Hrotcst- 
antisiD  wc  all  know  and  admit  For  this,  however, 
the  oibnionary  Is  not  rcspon^tible.  Thi»  he  Cflinitot 
and  must  not  conceal  In  preaching  and  teaching, 
both  partlr^s  are  boimd  to  declare  what  they  belltve 
to  be  God's  tnith. 

^  But  whatever  hostile  feelings  the  two  cTosK^  o^ 
fniS5ionaric5  may  cherish  towards  each  otlier.  ihcy  both 
seem  to  m^ke  it  a  point  to  kcr^p  them  from  public 
view  as  much  as  possible  (of  the  Protestant  missionaries 
this  may  be  said  emphatfcaHyJ :  so  that  urmnglingfi 
and  t^'ckerings  bctw^n  them  arc  thJn^  almost 
nnknowa 

'Of  a  piece  with  this  is  another  charge.  The 
Protestant  missioimrics  qiiarrc!  not  only  with  the 
RnmaTi  Catholic  priests,  bui  also  with  each  other ; 
and  this  ia  another  reaion  why  they  should  confine 
themselves  to  the  treatj'  ports,  and  even  there  exercise 
great  caution.  It  seems  that  many  years  ago  they 
had  a  dispute  with  each  other  about  the  proper  terms 
to  be  employed  to  translate  EioAim  and  Tktos  into 
Chinese.  This  philolr^ical  dfscu«i;ioR,  like  most  difi> 
cuesEons  of  the  kind,  was  carried  on  with  a  degree  of 
acrimony  on  both  sides,  and  was  the  cause  of  a 
temporary  estrangement  between  certain  able,  earnest, 
ant^  devoted  brethren.  It  did  donbt!cv»  tntcrfere  to 
some  extent  with  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the 
missionary  circle,  and  so  far  must  have  told  prejudicblly 
on  the  highest  interests  of  the  work.  The  discussion 
was  necessary  and  inevitable  ;  it  is  only  to  be  rej^retted 
that  it  could  not  have   been  cftrricd  on  without  an 
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admixture  of  btiman  infirmities.  Jt  wfts,  bowevcf, 
confined  to  the  mmioriBrica  thcoiaclvca.  Neither  the 
Gcvcmment  nor  the  people  of  China  knew  anything; 
about  it.  Even  the  converts  wen:  not  affected  by  It. 
And  h  was  ov(^  more  than  fifteen  yean  ago.  Ever 
ntncc,  each  missionary  has  been  using  the  terms  which 
commetidcd  themsiflve*  to  his  judgment  On  this 
point  complete  toleration  exists,  and  h^s  existed  for 
a  long  period.  It  is  diiticult  to  ^e  what  the  Britiab 
Government  has  to  do  with  an  al^fair  like  this,  or  why 
it  should  have  been  brought  forward  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  or  why  ii  should  be  urged  at  alt  agahtnt  the 
extension  of  missionary  operation*. 

■  There  is  another  charge  which  calls  for  an  ex- 
planation. Sir.  R.  Alcock  ''has  alluded  jn  strong 
tcrma  of  condemnation  to  the  sympathy  which  many 
of  the  Protestant  mi»iionaries  nianifcsted  towards  the 
Tai-p'ing  rebels-"  U  must  he  allowed  that  not  a  few 
of  the  Protestant  missionaries  did  marifcsc  considerable 
(ympathy  with  the  T'ai-p'ings.  But  it  ought  not  to  be 
forfifotten  that,  if  they  did  err  in  this  matter,  they  erred 
in  good  company.  Among  the  well-wlshcrs  of  that 
great  movement  were  to  be  found  merchants,  Britiali 
naval  officers,  consuls,  and  even  the  Governor  of  Hong* 
Kong.  .  .  ,  But  whatever  opinions  the  missionaries 
held,  and  whatever  sympathies  they  fett,  it  it  a  well- 
known  fact  that  ihcy  (with  perhaps  cwr  ejcception)  ^ft'tf 
notliinc:  of  which  the  Chinese  Government  could 
r»»onAbTy  comptain.  They  did  not  give  the  rebels  a 
particle  of  assistance  or  a  word  of  encouragement  in 
tbejr  rebellion      If  the  mbsionarlc^  went  anK>Qg  tbciu. 
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h  was  simply  with  th<r  vi>w  of  prnciiring  iTiformadon, 
of  teaching  them  more  fully  the  way  of  tniih,  or 
exhorting  them  to  banish  their  erroneous  opinions 
and  unchnstiiin  practices,  and  of  rebuking  them  for 
tnitatirg  their  enemies  in  deeds  of  cfUcUyand  violence. 
They  made  h  4  point  lo  eschew  politics  111  tticir  tnler- 
coiirw;  with  thcm> 

'  There  i»  another  objectTon  to  the  mls^oaiilea 
extenijing  the  sphere  of  ihcir  operations  in  Otinn, 
namely,  that  they  do  not  $^  about  their  work  in  the 
right  way.  I^r>d  Clarendon  informs  u>  that  Sir  R. 
Akcck  has  stated  'Hliat  if  ever  Chn&lianity  were  li> 
become  general  in  China  it  would  be  through  the 
upper  classefi,  and  not  in  epitc  of  ihem."  In  this 
remark  it  ic  clearly  implied  that  there  is  something 
faulty  in  our  plan,  which  must  be  removed  ere  the 
work  can  succccil  Every  genuine  missionary  must 
desire  above  all  thing?t  the  conversion  of  the  whole  of 
ihU  great  nation,  aitc!  would  feci  sincerely  t)i;mkful  to 
any  one  for  any  valuable  suggestion  as  to  the  be*t  and 
speediest  way  of  achieving  a  result  fio  desirable  and 
f^lorious.  But  the  above  remark,  like  many  more  of 
the  5ftmc  kind,  volunteered  by  men  who  will  write 
without  bestowing  any  serious  thought  on  the  jtubjcci, 
betntyit  great  ignorance  of  whni  Usls  been  ctone,  of 
what  we  arc  attempting  to  do,  and  of  the  dlfitcultics 
which  beset  our  path. 

*  A5  a  matter  of  fact  we  do  not  ignore  the  tipper 
classes,  and  it  is  not  our  desire  to  convert  the  Chinese 
in  spite  of  tlicm.  The  doors  of  tmt  chapds  arc  Ihmwn 
open  daily  to  ;t1l  dat()^«,  and  if  any  class  keeps  aloof 
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it  is  nut  the  mission aiy's  fault.  Among  our  licurers, 
scholars  and  respectable  people  arc  often  to  be  seen. 
We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  ihcm,  and  someiimes 
we  have  most  interesting  dUcuasions  with  them.  Not 
11  few  c1  the  inJssionftrics  study  the  Ancient  classics 
thoroughly,  and  read  extensively  lq  the  general 
literature  of  the  country,  in  order  to  be  able  lo  meet 
the  learned  oti  their  own  gioundj  enter  with  llicm  into 
the  labyrinth*  of  their  philosophical  speculations,  and 
gradually  prepare  their  minds  to  listen  to  the  n:iet*ige 
of  salvation.  Our  literaturu,  too,  ha&  been  prepared 
with  the  view  of  inceiing  the  wants  of  all  claasea. 
Many  of  our  books  are  written  in  the  simplest  style. 
These  Are  intended  for  the  common  people,  to  whom 
the  highest  style  would  be  as  iinintelligtblc  as  Latin  or 
Creek.  Not  a  few  have  been  prepared  expressly  for 
ibe  educated  cla«s.  Some  of  these  are  admirably 
adapted*  both  in  m;^tter  and  style,  to  command  the 
attention  and  respect  of  the  learned  ;  and  they  would 
<io  so  were  it  not  for  the  general  indifTcrencc  of  tliis 
clus  to  all  religinus  trutb,  and  their  special  contempt 
Tor  every  foreign  religion. 

*  I  fear,  neverthele^,  that  for  a  long  period  to  come 
vm  shall  be  compelled  to  prosecute  our  labours  in  spite 
of  the  wise,  the  noble,  snd  the  mii:hty  of  the  land. 
rddc.  prejudice,  worldly  interests,  education,  prospects, 
and  position,  all  combine  to  steel  tlieir  hearts  againM 
the  truth-  "I  have  heard,"  said  Mcrcius,  "of  men 
using  the  doctrines  of  our  great  Und  to  change  bar- 
barians, but  [  have  never  yet  heard  of  any  being 
Ghan(;:ed  by  barbanans.     l  h&ve  hc^ird  of  birdst  leaving 
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diffc  valleys  lo  remove  to  lofty  trtiot,  but  I  have  never 
hetnt  of  their  descending  from  lofty  trees  to  enter  into 
dark  vAlkyiL"  To  the  upper  dassos  the  foreign  teacher 
b  {to  use  the  language  of  Mendus)  "a  shrikc-tongued 
bftrbarfan  who^  doctrines  are  not  those  of  the  ancient 
Idngf,  and  vrbom  the  great  Chow-king  would  have 
smitten  and  driven  o*Jt  of  the  country."  Inta^st,  aa 
well  AS  pride,  prc^^nts  their  giving  a  fair  bearing  to 
the  Gospel  Their  posttioci  in  society  u  against  it 
To  dobrace  the  faith  vrould  blight  their  brightest 
proipect^  and  uirolvc  the  loss  of  all  that  tbcy  have 
ever  deemed  prectoiu.  A  man  cannot  be  a  mandarin 
and  a  Christian  at  ihr  same  time.  But  what  U  worse 
Iban  all,  the  religious  instinct  U  alinost.  If  not  quite, 
tkftd  in  the  upper  classes  Religion  exerU  no  influence 
on  their  life.  To  them  there  is  t%o  personal  God,  no 
immortality,  TliCy  do  not  pray  except  as  a  m&tter 
of  form,  and  in  obrdiencc  to  the  rites ;  for  they 
maintain  that  alt  things  recur  according  to  the  im- 
changeable  laws  of  an  endiess  progression.  We  find 
the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  more  humble,  docile^ 
and  rcligiouft.  In  them  there  seems  to  be  something 
left  to  which  the  Gospel  can  appeal*  whilst  the  neutnd- 
iab^  elements  are  fewer  and  less  operative.  This  will 
account  for  the  lact  that  the  bulk  of  our  converts 
Ijclorrg  to  the  working  classes.  Nearly  ever>'  m!ss[onar>- 
station  can  boast  of  some  scholars  ;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  they  arc  not  our  most  earnest,  warm- 
hearted, or  e\'cn  mteiligent  Christians,  tn  China  the 
fact  is  constantly  verified  that  these  things  arc  hid 
from  the  wise  and  prudent,  but  revealed  unto  babes. 


A  Question  for  Sir  R  Alcock  a6j 

*That  the  GofjpcL  should  have  Uken  this  courte  in 
China  ought  not  t*>  be  a  cause  of  wonderment  to  any 
one  who  reads  his  New  TesUmcnt,  or  who  has  but  a 
smattering  of  knowledge  of  Church  histor)^  Our 
SavlouKk  llfjf  was  spent  among  l]i«  poor.  At  the 
hand  of  the  upper  clashes  he  received  little  else  than 
ridicule,  opposition,  persecution,  and  death,  '*  Not 
many  wise  men  after  the  Resh,  not  many  mighty,  not 
many  nobte  are  called,"  Such  was  the  experience  of 
the  great  AposlJe.  '*  Let  no  Gdncatcd*  no  wise  man 
approach  ;  but  whncv^^r  i^  ij^noranl,  uneducated — who- 
ever b  like  a  child,  let  htm  come  and  be  comforted," 
These  word^  put  Into  the  mouths  of  the  Christians 
by  Celsu^,  sufficiently  indicate  the  social  and  literary 
standing  of  most  of  Christ's  followers  tn  hts  day.  My 
impression  \3  that  Christianity  in  China  wUl  have  to 
lodge  itself  in  the  hearts  and  confidence:!  of  the  people 
generally^  and  mcmifcst  itself  in  their  lives  in  power 
and  beauty,  before  tlie  upper  classes  will  take  Con- 
fucius down  from  his  lofty  throne  and  bow  the  knee 
to  the  Nata/ene.  Here*  as  elsewhere,  the  weak  thin^ 
of  the  world  seem  destined  to  confound  the  thing;?  that 
arc  mighty.  yea»  and  thmg^s  which  are  not,  to  bring  to 
nought  things  that  are;  Our  Saviour  commenced  at 
the  bottom  of  the  scale,  and  we  biive  to  do  the  same. 
Sir  R.  Alcock  would  have  us  reverse  the  order,  and 
commence  at  the  top.  But  he  does  not  tell  at  how 
thia  is  to  be  done-  Would  he  kindly  inform  u£  how 
the  upper  ten  thousand  in  China  arc  to  be  reached? 
We  desire  their  convctaion  most  earnestly,  but  cannot 
get  at  them.     We  do  what  we  cam  to  mo\'e  them,  but 
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find  tfat  we  might  »  trcIL  try  and  lauvc  the  'Five 
Honttsii^''  It  U  ea^  10  erittcbe  our  work  :  bnt  wt 
want  tW  frjeods  to  take  a  practical  ioterect  10  our 
CMitefpciJC^  and  to  shovr  us  how  the  plans  rccccDiocnckd 
by  tbcfli  arc  to  be  embodied  in  action.  We  find 
oundva  Mirroundcd  by  Cdlaia  condllion^  that  shape 
OdT  schemes  and  direct  our  course  Will  any  Q«ie 
point  o<it  10  ai  ft  way  by  which  we  may  surmount  OT 
break  throa^b  tbe:«e  condittors,  and  place  ourseh'es  In 
tbe  midst  of  others  more  favourable  to  the  evangelba- 
tk)n  of  the  whole  country  ? 

"  The  panacea  recommended  by  marty  is  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  various  Missionary  SocIcUcs  of  a  superior 
c)a«s  of  lucii  fur  China.  Then!  Is  a  general  JmprcsaJon 
abroad  that  the  missionaries  as  a  cta^s  arc  tincdticated 
and  incapable  men.  They  may  be  equal  to  the  task 
of  raising  the  savages  of  Africa,  Madfi^^ascar,  and  the 
South  Seas  i  but  *'it  is  vain  "  fto  use  the  language  of 
Sir  R.  Alcock)  "  to  hope  for  the  conversion  of  a 
shrewd,  rationalfstic,  and  sceptical  nation  like  the 
Chines?  by  instrumentality  so  imperfect""  Mereharns 
and  others  seem  often  greatly  surprised  to  find  that 
a  missionary  knows  anything  at  all.  *  Why/"  said  a 
merchant  the  other  day,  speaking  about  a  man  of 
whom  be  absolutely  knew  nothing. '*  that  man  wouU 
have  Ijcch  a  shoemaker  at  home,  but  he  comes  out 
here  as  a  missionary,  and  commands  a  good  salaiy  and 
a  respectable  podtion  m  society."  I  hapjien  to  know 
both  the  missionai>'  and  the  mGrchant,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  of  tlie  two  the  missionary  is  by  far  the 
better  man.      He  is  not  only  better  educated  than 
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the  merchant,  but  well  educated,  and  h  in  every  w«y 
^(Imintbly  quulifteiJ  for  tbc  duties  of  hi«  !<;tcm1  nfTicr. 
It  I9  a  strange-  nutfon  but  a  vrry  common  ore.  [t  fa 
l\;indeU  about  from  the  one  to  the  other  and  tkclJcvcd 
blindly  by  all  I  know  not  why  Sir  R,  AZcock  should 
have  spoken  oF  tbc  '^  human  instrumentalities  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  Chinese  people  for  their  conversion 
a.^  lecmini^ly  ill-adapted  I0  ^ecurc  the  end  pn>p(Mcd." 
Though  all  the  mis.<LO[taric5  m  China  would  feel 
thankful  If  they  were  better  fitted  for  the  gigantic 
task  which  Ites  before  them,  and  would  rejoice  to  see 
men  more  highly  endowed  with  all  moral,  spiritual, 
and  intellectual  gifts  than  themselves  coming  out  to 
take  up  the  work,  >'et  the/  have  no  need  to  be 
ashamed  of  thcimclvcs,  and  the  Churches  need  not 
blush  on  tlieir  account  Compared  with  the  other 
classes  of  foreigners  In  China,  they  are  not  inferJof 
dther  in  capacity  or  attainments^  Neitlier  the  diplo- 
matic service,  nor  the  consular  aer^-icc,  nor  the  mcrcan- 
tik:  enterprise  can  boaat  of  men  of  [frcatcr  abiHt>-.  of 
higher  culture,  and  in  every  way  better  adapted  to 
secure  the  end  proposedn  Of  the  majorily  of  the 
mti3(innarieH  Sh*  R.  Alctiek  cian  know  but  little^  Hi4 
knowledge  of  a  few,  however,  must  be  pretty  intimate^ 
and  what  i^eems  unaccountable  is  that  he  should  have 
formed  such  an  opinion  of  the  whole  from  the  specimens 
that  have  come  under  his  immediate  notice.  Such  men 
as  Mcdlmrst,  Lockhart,  Edklns,  Martin,  iind  Bum^  arc 
the  missioijartes  wlmm  he  hiu  knnwn  bcHt-  Surely 
he  is  not  prepared  to  say  that  ^uch  human  Inatm- 
mentalities  are  seemingly  Ill-adapted?      Moreover,  he 
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cannot  be  altofdbcr  unac^iiumted  vKh  the  litcmy 
productiocu  of  the  nkmiooaricA  He  must  knovt  that 
lh«  Chinae  arc  tDcleUcd  to  the  miittonarics  a/Mi  (or 
Mi  the  sdenttlk  *%  wdl  ju  the  idiglow  wurkv  llut 
hav«  beea  tmuUted  into  their  Ungtage:  He  knows, 
tDO^  that  tbe  vorid  a  indebted  to  cbe  Pvotestam 
miurinTwrr  be  "  til  tht  Cliinrx  didaocurtci  yet  made 
ix  Ei^liifa  stwknta  of  Ouncae,*  (or  the  best  tokd  cnoM 
lamed  tittn^Utioo  of  a  Wffe  portion  of  the  CtLineac 
fbr  ihr  CJkvust  JUfn^mj^  far  ibc  J^«dU^ 
and  for  many  other  valtablr  works  on  the 
the  ret^tont,  and  the  inaiuien  sad  ciutoras 
of  China. 

'  Bat  tt  must  be  coflfeftsed  that  Mcne  of  the  best 
nbatoovKS  arc  men  of  whom  the  noisy  world  bcvs 
iMst  The>-  are  not  authors,  not  because  Ihey  axe 
wanting  in  taste  or  ability  Tor  the  pfodaction  of 
Ihcrary  vrorks,  btit  becau-te  they  deem  ft  to  be  their 
duty  to  crucify  the  natural  predilections,  in  order  to 
devote  the  whole  of  their  time  and  energies  to  what 
aeent  lo  them  to  be  a  more  urgent  and  toiiJOTK  woric, 
AU  hotKMU  to  the  translator  and  the  author-  They 
are  doing  a  good  and  valuftUc  work.  Our  cnterprbc 
needs  them  both.  StUI  I  matntaln  that  thebu  k  the 
easier  and  by  far  the  most  congerUl  sphere.  It  Is  a 
much  more  pleasant  thing  to  spend  one's  days  in  the 
study  with  an  intelligent  native  than  to  aiingJe  with 
the  peopTc  at  large.  The  man  who  is  to  be  found  in 
season  and  out  of  5caM>n  superintending  liis  churches, 
schools,  and  Bible  classes,  preaching  and  teaching  in 
the  chapeb,  the  streets,  the    tea-gardens,  and  other 
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place*  of  public  report,  travelling  tLtnong  the  aurround- 
hig  lown^  ttntl  villa^cik  everywhere  Uiapcnsirg  the 
bre^d  of  life  to  perishing  men,  and  striving  to  ijuprcs^ 
Iramoital  spirila  with  tbe  iniaifc  of  Juiu:  thU  b  thc^ 
tme  Apotlolic  «uoce«iion,  the  mi«ttonary /fir  ^^W/muv, 
tbe  kinij  of  man  that  China  roost  DtQdA  at  the  prevent 
time.  Such  men  cannot  be  munufacturcd.  Such  a 
work  cannot  be  earned  on  mechanicAlly.  The  men 
for  such  a  work  must  have  the  tAirtj[  in  thcm>  They 
arc  the  urissiutkfiijes  "that  ate  sovrn  by  aatutc  ;  men 
enclovraxl  with  highest  gifts,  the  vtsiuii  ^nd  the  f^cnliy 
diTinc"  They  are  the  real  powera,  though  they  may 
go  to  the  gnve  unthought  of  by  the  wise  anJ  the 
learned-  Xavicr  wrote  no  books,  but  since  Ihe  diiys 
of  the  ApoBtlc^  tbe  world  has  not  seen  a  greater 
miMionaiy.  Call  him  a  fanatic,  a  Papist*  and  a  Jesuft 
if  you  like  i  but  ]cx>lc  at  his  love  to  God,  his  phil- 
anthropy, his  glowing  faith,  his  enlhusiasm,  his 
Apo«tolic  energy,  his  daring,  his  unutterable  longings, 
his  restless  activity.  "  But  this  I  dare  to  say,"  said 
he,  "that  whatever  fcrm  of  torture  or  of  death  awaits 
mc.  E  am  ready  to  suHer  it  ten  thousand  times  for  the 
salvation  of  a  stn£/£  souL"  The  man  did  not  so  much 
believe;  he  saw^  What  wonder  if  hi5  being  thus 
became  sublime  and  comprehensive  T  Rome  has  not 
assigned  a  seal  among  the  demf-gods  to  a  hero  of 
nobler  mould  or  of  more  exalted  magnammhy  than 
Francis  Xavicr.  Kioci,  Schaal,  and  Verbie^t  vrare 
men  of  g;reat  erudition,  and  did  much  towards  pavinf; 
the  way  foi  the  introduction  of  Roman  Catholicism 
into  every  pruviucc  of  Chind.      But  it  it  not  fiom  tliCMr 
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that  their  itucceisor*  dravr  their  Inspiration.  It  is  ihe 
apiht  of  Xavi?r  that  bums  within  them,  it  is  his 
mighty  inllticncc  that  restn  upon  them,  it  is  his 
lAOiiJcrful  life  thftt  animates  tfacm.  Jt  yt^s  not  Kicci, 
ScIiaa],  and  Vcrbic^t  who  cstabiinhcd  the  Romtn 
Catholic  Church  in  China.  The  rich  and  the  noble 
who  <wre  Induced  to  join  the  Church  by  the  Court 
influence  of  these  acid  other  great  men  vanUhed  before 
the  first  bre^ih  of  persecotioci,  But  the  tou  of 
thouuuls  gathered  in  by  earnest  &nd  xealoiu  men  of 
Xavfcr*^  staiDp  (whose  names,  bowe^xr,  are  not  known) 
fetnained  finn  to  the  end.  The  Christnns  that  we 
ineet  now  in  rvt-ry  district  of  every  province  sre  the 
detoendants  of  those  early  convert*.  The  one  class  of 
missionaries  have  left  behind  them  books  of  more  or 
less  value ;  the  other  class  have  leh  beliind  them 
churches  of  living  men  and  women.  As  missionimcs. 
which  of  the  two  claascA  Mauds  highe&t  ? 

'  Now  ]  tn.-xiTit^in  thnt  tho^e  who  criliciKe  our  work 
ought  to  bear  in  mind  our  supreme  afm  Let  the 
subject  tw  thoroughly  discussed  ;  let  xhe  defects  of  the 
present  mode  of  operation  bc  pointed  out  clearly  ;  let 
sugpcitions  be  given  freely ;  but  let  cvcrj-thing  be 
done  in  true  sympathy,  and  with  a  genuine  dc^re  to 
promote  the  real  interests  of  the  missionary  eiitcrprise- 
What  we  aim  at  is  the  Chrisluinhttiwn  of  this  great 
people.  Our  object  h  not  to  make  the  people  more 
skilfut,  more  rich,  more  powerful,  but  simply  to  make 
them  holy  and  happy  evermore.  We  believe  that 
Christianity  alone  can  do  this,  and  wc  therefore  devote 
ourselves  to  the  one  thing  of  propagating  it      Wc 
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believe  that  in  doing  this  wc  arc  seeking  to  promote 
the  highest  interests  of  the  nation,  and  preparing  the 
cntnda  of  tlie  people  for  universal  progress/ 

The  stale  of  affALta  in  Chiriu  at  this  lime  was  very 
unsACisfactofy  politically,  fn  commcfC?,  And  in  mis- 
slonaiy  work.  There  was  u  feverish  sense  of  trouble 
evefywhere,  which  seemed  to  bode  ill  for  peace.  Jn 
June  1S70  there  was  an  outbreak  of  popular  feeling 
in  Tientsin,  directed  against  the  Sisters  of  the  Roinftn 
Catholic  Missicn  there,  which  resiiltcd  in  a  tcmble 
ma.s^flere.  Nine  Sisters  of  Mcrcj-  a.nd  ahout  fifty 
Roman  Catholic  converts  were  killed  ;  xXie  Roman 
Cathedral,  the  Sister*'  house,  and  some  Protcstanl 
chapeJs  were  destroyed.  France  promptly  demanded 
reparation,  and  the  Chinese  Government  sent  a  Special 
Envoy  to  France  to  apologise.  Having  done  this, 
they  sent  a  circular  to  the  Powcia  attacking  all 
missionaries,  and  making  very  serious  demands  re- 
garding the  rcsiriciion  of  iheir  work.  The  Chinose 
claim  was  of  so  reactionary  a  character  that,  as  Mr 
John  remarked,  when  the  news  rctichcd  him,  *  if 
complied  with,  it  will  shttt  every  church,  chttpd,  and 
school  in  China,  and  restore  the  days  of  Morrison,  io 
far  as  the  missionaries  are  concerned." 

Fortunately  the  British  Foreign  Office  was  prtslded 
over  by  one  who  was  able  to  discuss  tJie  position  of 
the  missionaries  with  intelligent  sympathy.  Enrl 
Granville's  temperate  yet  firm  reply  tc  the  Chinese 
circular  leafRrtncd  some  brotid  principles  very  clcaiTy, 
and  there  luin  been  ito  aiucnipt  to  repudiate  ihem 
rfncc  then. 
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AT  length  the  time  arrrved  when,  alter  more  than 
one  (i«la>-,  ih«  wearied  nUsionary  felt  bJmscll 
fttc  to  »tAx1  for  home.  Mrs.  John  bad  for  some  time 
been  In  ^xry  poor  healtK  and  greatly  needed  the 
duuit^cand  the  mission  in  Hankow  and  Wuchang  was 
in  the  capable  hands  of  Mea§t^  Bryant  and  Bryson 
and  their  trusted  native  helpers.  Passages  were  taken 
on  the  ■  Imperatrice,'  which  sailed  on  July  26,  1870, 
Before  they  left  there  was  a  gathering  of  the  native 
Church  to  bid  farewell  to  their  spiritual  father.  Mr, 
BryM>n  sent  a  rrsport  of  the  meeting  to  the  Directors : — 
'On  the  a3rd  of  JiiTy^  when  Ihe  lluoil  vns  rt<dng 
rapidly  in  the  streets  of  Hankow,  ard  the  only  means 
of  getting  to  the  hospital  chapel  was  t>y  employing 
a  boat,  or  wading  through  the  dirty,  st^nant  water, 
a  ia^e  congrc^tion  assembled  from  all  part^  of 
Hankow,  Wuchang,  and  Han-yang.  The  number  of 
women,  too,  who  had  managed  to  be  there  that  day, 
notwithstanding  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  locomo* 
t!on,  wa^  astonishing.  They  had  come,  both  male  and 
female^  old  and  young,  to  take  leave  of  those  who  had 
been  a  father  and  mother  to  them  for  nine  yts^r^  who 
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bftd  guided  many  of  them  Into  the  fold  ni  Christ,  had 
defen<l«d  them  Against  ad^'creafics,  and  cared  for  thtm 
ID  aI)  thdr  siclcnndet  und  adversities.  The  service 
viAn  a  »mplc  one,  conaislinff  principally  of  payers  and 
addressee  by  the  native  ChrbtUos,  tn  which  tfrey  called 
la  miniJ  all  that  God  had  done  for  them  through  their 
pastor,  cam  mended  him  and  his  family  to  the  grace 
ind  protection  of  God  on  the  journey  home,  cpoltc  «f 
the  joyous  hope  of  mi^cting  Jn  the  better  land,  and  ex* 
hortcd  each  other  to  fidelity  and  work,  ^'^cein^  that  the 
day*  were  Bhort  and  the  end  would  soon  come*  h 
va*  a  most  solemn  and  affecting  meeting' 

The  tiavcllcTS  reached  England  on  September  30, 
al^er  a  pleas^tnt  voyage,  and  settled  fur  a  time  in  Mrs. 
John's  old  home  ai  Machynlleth,  where  her  mother  slilJ 
resided  in  her  widowhood.  They  afterwards  removed 
to  Swansea  for  ^atcr  convenience.  As  they  passed 
through  London  they  naturally  made  their  way  at 
once  to  Blackhcath,  where  their  two  boya  were  in  the 
School  for  the  Son*  of  Mission uries.  It  u  not  surpHf- 
log  to  learn  thai  thr  boys  did  not  recognise  their 
father,  the  elder  had  not  leen  him  for  nearly  ten  ycar$. 
The  fact,  however,  tn^ests  one  of  the  great  triaU  of 
miflalonary  life,  the  necessity  for  the  separation  of 
pftrent5  and  children  during  the  years  which  are  most 
critical  for  tlic  furniatiLin  af  character.  The  facilities 
for  frcfiiient  coneKpondence  have  greatly  Increased,  and 
the  kindness  of  man>'  friends  i*  ver>"  great,  but  nothlnf; 
can  quite  compensate  for  the  Losfi  of  the  personal  inter 
course  and  the  influence  of  the  pergonal  o\<ersight  and 
guidance  of  the  father  and  mother. 
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Mr.  John  kft  China  with  ihc  intcnlk»i,  if  jioHAible, 
to  devote  a   con^IcIcTdblc  portion   at  the   Ichilfe  of  Us 
furloitj^h  tu  Mutiy,  aitd  espccictlly  to  spend  some  fDonth 
in  Germany  in  ihc  study  of  philosophy.     On  ktr 
in  Briuiit,  ht  very  fM»n  found  himself  drawn  iaf 
voctcx  of '  deputation '  work,  and  these  pUns  Uy 
vanUhcd  away.     The  earnest  frienis  of  mis' 
always  eager  to  see  tlic  mLi:itonnr]e9  whom 
been   supporting   by  their  gifis  and   pray 
large  class  of  ihe  lukewarm,  and  of  thofic 
prDfeedng  Chmturu  have  no  real  interest  in 
of  the  Kinj^dom  of  Christ  among  the  heathen, 
be  €oU(Ehter>ed  and  aro«ised  from  tbcir  apathy  b> 
misriocuu)'  atofy  and  appeal.     The  closer  contact  wb 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  great  heathen  worid  which 
haj  been  the  res^uh  of  mioionary  effort  has  been  Ihe^ 
imani  of  greatly  broadening  and  enriching  our  con- 
oeptiona  of  God,  humanity,  aitd  destiny.     The  constant 
wttneu  by  earnest  men  who  have  been  (ace  to  &ce 
with    heathenism  as  to   the  uuTenal   sinfulness   and 
dcmoraliMtion  of  bwnan  naluic  ;  the  eWdcncc  of  the 
insuflWiency  of  the  rd^u>u«  «yUcms  of  the  world  to 
bring  deli^TrancG  to  ihe  captK-e,  and  recovery  of  sight 
to  the  blind  ;  and  the  testimony  to  the  n-onderfu)  adap- 
tation of  the  Gospel  to  the  unK^ersal  need,  and  its  uq- 
fajLing  power  to  lift  up  and  renew  humanity,  hare  had 
an   incalculable    yet    largely   unnoticed    inflttcncc   in 
reshaping  Chri»tUn  doctrine  a.\  well  aa  in  maintaining 
tlie  fer\'our  of  Christian  \ove  and  consecration.     The  ™ 
mltsionafy  it  usually  thought  of  in  co<incction  with  hftfl 
direct  wo*k  on  the  field,  yet  his  message  to  the  home 
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Churches  13  often  as  valuable  as  his  mcssAgc  to  the 
limthen. 

Mr  John  received  a  very  warm  welcome  from  hh 
countrymen  En  Wales,  and  responded  witHngly  to  their 
invitations  to  spc&k.  He  worked  hard  ^ind  successfully 
lo  renew  his  fluency  in  his  own  Welsh  ton^e.  to  w^ich 
he  had  been  an  entire  ^tr^nger  all  the  time  he  had 
been  !n  China^  and  It  was  soon  discovered  that  he 
could  prcath.  RetjiiC'^ts  for  hU  services  then  poured 
In  upon  him  from  all  parts  of  Wales :  anc3»  as  he  be- 
came known,  the  demand*  for  his  help  from  the 
principal  auxiliaries  to  the  London  Missionary  Society 
in  England  and  Scotland  were  numerous  and  pressing. 
Writing  to  one  of  the  secretaries  ci  the  Society  he 
»ys:— 

'The  invilalions  from  dlfTcrcrt  parts  of  the  PrincJ- 
pality  are  simply  innumerable.  If  you  4ay  that  I 
must  go  to  those  large  places  in  England,  I  can  only 
say  that  I  must  obey.  What  reply  am  I  to  ^iVe  to  my 
Wcbh  friends?  The  annual  and  quarterly  associations 
are  passing  resolutions  in  reference  to  my  services, 
and  I  am  expected  lu  curnply  wiUi  the  requests 
nf  all.  If  I  had  Wales  alone  lo  think  atx^ut,  T  coulil 
manage  matters.  But  it  is  more  than  I  can  do  to 
attend  to  England  and  Wales.  Please  give  me  some 
idea  as  to  the  best  way  of  m^^naging  alfairs- 

'  I  have  been  to  some  important  places  in  North 
Wales,  and  1  trust  that  some  good  has  been  done. 
Next  week  there  is  to  lie  an  immense  associalion  at 
Uanclly,  and  another  in  Anglrsca  the  week  foMowing. 
1  am  to  preach  at  both.     These  services  are  certainly 
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tinucd  for  some  months,  ihoy  yielded  lo  rest  and  care, 
and  they  do  not  seem  to  have  recurred. 

The  other  result  of  his  |>opulaHty  was  a  strong 
conviction  Among  hb  friends  in  Swansea  and  else- 
where that  he  ought  not  to  return  to  China.  Very 
strong  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  htm  in  various, 
quarters  lo  accept  a  pastorate  at  home.  Allusions  16 
this  pre^ure  oceLr  in  sevcrsil  of  ht«  letters  to  h>a 
colleagiK,  the  Rev.  T.  Dryson,  and  one  or  two  of  these 
reveal  the  earnestness,  con,<(ccration,  and  fidelity  lo 
principle  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  in  a  very  beautiful 
way.  Only  n  month  after  arriving  he  ^ayic^'  T 
confess  it  will  cost  mc  more  to  reitim  to  China  than 
it  did  to  go  out  for  the  firrt  time,  and  I  cannot  but 
3ec  that  there  is  a  noble  sphere  of  usefulness  inviting 
mc  here  Conscfcncc,  however,  is  wholly  on  the  vdc 
of  China.* 

A  little  later  he  wrote  again  to  his  colleague  a 
letter,  irame  sentences  of  which  read  strangely  in  xht 
light  of  later  years,  but  which  is  valuable  as  a  rc\'ela- 
tion  of  his  eslimatc  of  the  value  of  the  work  to  which 
he  Had  been  called,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  felt 
that  work  ,<thovild  be  approached  : — 


*MaCHVWLLETH,  X(ftvm^7^,  iSro, 

'T  am  convinced  that  there  L;  no  work  like  the 
missionary  work.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  far  more 
real  and  more  noble  than  anything  I  see  around  me. 
So  far  as  perioral  comforts  arc  concerned,  [  could 
have  more  here  than  m  China,  h  would  be  the 
easiest  thing  In  the  world  for  me  to  find  ainotig  my 
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ovni  people  a  ino^t  comfortable  home  and  a  very 
useful  sphere  of  labc>i]r.  But,  to  tdl  you  candidly.  I 
should  fed  that  I  was  descending  from  a  much  higher 
plaiform.  Even  the  position  of  a  Spurgcoii  is  inferior 
to  ours,  f  um  telling  you  what  I  really  ftcl  in  my 
deepest  heart,  after  seeing  a  little  of  home  life  and 
leeliTi};  somewhat  its  attractions.  But  in  writing  this 
1  Gnd  that  1  Am  thinking  of  my  ideal  missionaty — 
whftt  I  have  longed  to  be,  but  never  was.  You  will, 
ill  leading  ihia,  remcmbci'  the  many  long  chats  wc 
have  had  about  our  ide^l  missionary.  I  felt  then  that 
that  was  the  sort  of  man  China  reeded  ;  and,  at  this 
diiitance,  I  fed  so  still.  1  never  thought  less  than  1 
do  tht^  moment  of  the  book-makers,  the  dictionar)'- 
makers,  the  grammar-makera,  etc,  It  is  only  in  those 
anspiritual  commumties  the  bcok-makcrs  arc  looked 
upon  as  the  model  missionaries-  They  arc  useful, 
Thank  God  for  them  aJl.  But  boDk-making  is  not 
the  highest  department  of  mtsslonaij'  work.  1  wish 
that  we  all  believed  more  strongly  in  the  Gospel,  and 
felt  more  firmly  convinced  that  it,  and  it  alore,  is  the 
povcr  of  God  unto  salvation.  What  I  feci  this 
moment  is,  that  if  I  were  back  in  China  again,  f 
would  do  nolhff>g  but  preach — preach  everywhere  and 
alway«H  I  would  try  and  live  as  intensely  as  possible 
In  this  one  thing,  and  care  but  little  whether  my  life 
were  long  or  short 

'  Believe  me,  dear  Bryson,  we  triHc  a  great  deal  too 
much  in  our  attempts  to  carry  on  this  intensely  canicst 
work.  Don't  think  timt  I  am  lecttjring  you.  Far 
from  il,      I  am  simply  telling  you,  as  a  dear  friend,  a 
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Httic  of  my  oi^H  heart.  I  feci  that  I  mi£:ht  h&vc  done 
onoTC — nay,  a  hundred  times  more— *than  I  hive  done 
towardv  bringing  tite  Chinese  to  the  knowledge  of  my 
Saviour,  and  that  T  would  have  done  so  if  I  had  iiwd 
nearer  to  Him,  and  if  my  eye  had  been  mere  single 
And  my  heart  more  true.  I  fccJ  sometimes  anxious  to 
have  Another  trittK  And  then  I  imagine  that  my  best 
days  arc  gone,  and  th^it  nothing  remain:^  to  me  but  to 
go  on  in  the  half-dead  ami  half-alivc  sort  of  way 
of  the  past.     But  enough  of  thin.' 

Aa  the  months  went  on  the  idoa  of  remaining  tX 
home  presented  itself  to  him  again^  associated  with 
his  duty  to  his  children  and  with  the  claims  of  his 
delicate-  w!f&  What  *)harpncss  and  severity  of  inward 
conflict  U  involved  in  deciding  on  the  course  of  duty 
under  these  conditions  is  known  to  many  a  missionary, 
and  to  not  a  few  who  have  felt  them^^etve^  compelled 
to  come  to  a  different  decision.  No  one  can  decide 
for  his  brother,  or  judge  his  brother,  £n  these  crises  of 
life.  Both  the  following  quolatiuns  are  from  letters  to 
the  Rcv<  T.  Bry^on-     The  first  refers  to  his  children  : — 


'SWANSSA,  M4vtA  14,  1873. 

■My  ttmc  is  nearly  up,  and  I  must  soon  think  of 
prepftnng  to  return,  It  will  be  harder  to  leave  tliia 
ifme  llmii  tlic  iirat  1  hardly  knu*  what  tu  do  wlien 
I  think  lieriou^ly  of  the  cUtms  of  my  children  upon 
me.  My  friends  arc  very  anxious  to  keep  me  here, 
and  they  talk  a  i^real  deal  about  the  bright  prospects 
before  me  at  bomc.     IJut  these  things  do  not  move 
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me  At  all,  or  even  t^udt  inc.  but  these  children  tpeak 
in  a  language  that  {;oc3  to  my  heart.  Of  course  my 
mind  is  made  up^  For  rH<.  I  know,  there  can  be  no 
altcmAtU-c.     Still  it  ls  hard/ 

Nine  month*  later,  when  his  prolonged  furlough 
was  very  near  its  end,  he  referred  to  the  subject  once 
more  with  touching  reference  lo  his  noble  wife : — 


'The  great  drawback  is  Mn.  John's  state  of  hcalih. 
She  is  very  weak  as  compared  with  what  ahc  was 
when  we  left  China.  I  liojie  she  kvill  be  able  to 
reach  China  ^Tely,  An  to  her  living  long,  I  confess 
that  I  liave  hardly  sufficient  grouncis  to  build  ev-en  a 
slender  hope  upon.  Still,  she  hu  never  uttered  a 
word  to  try  and  induce  me  to  remain  at  home,  but  the 
reverse.  The  temptations  to  remain  are  Tjumcrota 
and  weighty  enough  were  I  open  to  Ihcif  influence; 
but  iC  has  never  been  an  oprn  tjucstion  with  me  as  to 
whether  I  ihould  remain  or  return.  As  in  China,  so 
here  \  people  have  been  saying  from  the  beginning 
that  China  wouJd  never  see  Mr.  John  again.  People 
hardly  bciicve  in  the  disinterestedness  of  missionanei 
We  arc  mis&lonarics  because  we  are  allured  by  the 
romance  of  the  enterprise,  or  because  it  pays  uj  better 
than  the  ministry  at  hotne.  So  far  a^  I  am  concerned, 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  convince  «ome  that  mi^intonariea 
may  be  actuated  by  higher  and  nobler  principles  than 
they  ore  prepared  to  give  them  credit  for.  but  il 
would  be  impossible  for  tnc  to  return  were  it  not  for 
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the  ticnttinene^tt  of  Mn.  John's  missionary  character. 
She  will  leave  without  any  expectation  of  xctag  her 
children  n^iin,  and  ^c  ia  hardly  61  to  leave  the  boQK 
at  all  ;  still  It  h  her  sclllcU  conviction  th^t  it  U  my 
t/n/y  to  return,  and  it  h  her  fixed  renolvc  to  accom- 
pany me/ 

The  Itst  of  places  visitcci  by  Mr  John  in  En^and 
and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Wales,  i[ich)de«  mo»t  of  the 
principal  towns  in  the  country,  and  everywhere  hia 
vivid  dc^cnptiojks  of  the  work  which  wob  bcin^  done  in 
CbinA,  and  hh  fervid  Jtppe^U  for  help  in  ChinaV  great 
need,  proved  mn^l  eflVctive,  Notwiihttandhg  the 
uncertain  state  of  his  health,  he  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
Bxcter  Hall  on  May  ii,  1871,  and  thrilled  the  great 
iiudicrce  by  hi^  vindication  of  the  work  of  missioan  in 
China  Two  or  three  extracts  munt  suffice  as  illus- 
IriLlionn  of  the  novous  force  arul  charm  of  his  style  :•<— 

•We  cannot  do  without  books,  because  the  Chinese 
jre  a  literary  people,  and  if  we  publish  a  Ijook  it  is 
unticrstood  all  over  the  country.  The  fjreat  Book  of 
all  Is  of  Gounic  the  Bible,  and  you  know  that  the  Bible 
hAS  been  translated  into  Chinese.  The  brethien  st 
Peking  are  now  bringing  4>ut  a  new  version  in  the 
Mandarin — that  is,  the  Cotirt  dialect, — and  teni  of 
thouftandK  and  millions  of  perMin*  in  China  will  be 
able  to  read  that  who  are  not  able  to  re^6  the  Bible 
in  the  literary  ntyfc,  We  cannot  do  without  the  Bible 
in  China.  I  am  iiurpriAcd  how  the  Roman  Catholics 
can  get  aloni;  without  that  precious  Book.     I  do  think 
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I  might  as  well  si^y  at  hotn<^  as  go  to  China  without 
my  Bible.  The  inexhaustibility  or  that  Boole  is  a 
marvelloHfl  thing.  You  know  the  Chinese  have 
wonJerfui  memories.  They  take  in  anything,  and  can 
keep  it  in  the  nnoAt  marvellous  manner.  1  can  give 
you  hundreds  of  specimens  of  the  wonderful  power  of 
memory  of  the  Chinese.  One  of  my  convrrts  once 
dine  to  me  anJ  said,  "  I  want  a  hoi*k."  I  gave  him 
on^  and  he  eame  back  in  a  few  days  for  ant^ther  I 
said,  "Have  you  read  that?"  *' Yes/ »id  he.  "Do 
yoti  remember  it?"  '*  Yes :  ple&fic  ask  mc  a  few 
questions";  and  1  found  th<Lt  he  had  EOt  it  all  in  hia 
mind-  Then  I  gave  him  another,  and  in  a  fe\r  days 
he  came  back  ag^in  anJ  asiced  for  another  1  said, 
*What  about  the  book  I  gave  you  the  other  d;4y— 
have  you  read  it?"  "Yes,"  "Do  you  understand 
ft*"  "Yes,  I  understand  it  too."  And  then  I  gave 
him  another,  and  so  on,  Ull  he  hsid  exhauMed  all  the 
books  I  had.  What  was  then  to  be  done?  1  asked 
him  about  the  Bible.  "  Have  you  re^  that  through 
yet?"  "Yes,"  he  said, 'M  have  read  it,"  "  I>o  you 
andentflrid  It?'^  ^  No,  1  cannot  s;iy  1  undef^rnnd  it; 
I  find  it  inexhaustible,  I  find  in  every  chapter  1  read, 
even  those  that  are  most  familiar  to  me,  there  arc 
mysteries  that  I  never  can  fathom"  That  is  the  case 
here,  and  it  is  the  case  in  China  too,  We  find  that 
the  old  Book  b  just  &s  inexhaustible  tlicre  a^  it  is  here. 
'  In  addition  to  giving  them  a  Bible  we  give  them 
theological  works.  We  have  our  tracts  and  varfouK 
theological  works,  that  are  of  veiy  great  valuer  We 
^iye   them  also  ^ientific    bocks.     1    fancy  T^t   some 
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*WluLt  Imt«  yiM  to  do  with  «wncc»?     M^t  have 
|m  w  nhamifftcft  to  <lci  wilk  tadung  the  Chlnoe 
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by  a  circle  of  kettledrums,  which  he  bc^U  furiously, 
snd  that  proiSucci  thunder  The  godd<:ss  represented 
Along  with  him  is  the  goddess  uf  laiti,  u-hiJ  is  repre- 
sented as  pouring  watrr  out  of  a  ha^m.  Thrn  th^re  t« 
another  god,  ihc  god  of  wind,  who  U  represented  with 
a  tremendous  fan  in  hts  hand,  which  he  waves  to  and 
fro,  and  ihua  produces  wiiiJ.  Now  the  gospc'.  for  that 
is  a  little  science-  Now  the  misjionaries  teach  these 
things,  not  because  they  believe  that  history,  geography, 
and  science  car  s;ive  human  souls,  but  they  kmnv  that 
there  is  a  great  preparatory  work  to  be  done^  a  great 
amount  of  rubbish  to  be  tiken  away.  The  Chinese 
are  indebted  to  the  missionaries  for  evQry  particle  of 
history,  geography,  and  scientific  knowledge  lhc>'  have. 
Consuls,  mcrchanta,  and  others  will  tell  you  missionaries 
arc  a  vety  infcrioT  race.  Let  them  do  a  hundredth  part 
of  what  the  missionaries  hai^e  done  fur  the  Chinese, 
and  then  it  will  be  time  enough  to  talk  against 
them.  Missionaries  have  taken  an  interest  in  the 
Chinese,  not  only  in  their  moral  and  spiritual  welfare, 
but  also  in  ihcif  intellectual  cultivation.  They  have 
dooe  an  immense  amount  of  good  tn  that  respect. 
But  after  all,  my  brethren^  preaching  is  our  great  work 
in  China.  This  is  the  work  to  which  we  devote  liourx 
of  every  day,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you 
that  preaching  is  doing  its  work  in  that  country,  and 
that  it  has  precisely  the  same  effect  upon  the  Chinese 
that  it  has  upon  yourselves.  Give  them  a  tKiok,  and 
tfaey  read  it  carefully,  perhaps,  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  feci.  I  have  never  seen  a  Chinaman  weep  over  a 
book,  but    I    have  seen   a  Chinaman    weep   under  a 
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sermon.  I  h\x\t  mytcii  maa\y  times  made  a  Chinaman 
weep  by  the  proel&Qiation  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ-' 

A  ycai  lalci  ibe  Directors  of  the  Society  pressed 
upon  Griffith  John  another  Vtsk  which  was  at  the  same 
lime  the  highest  honour  they  could  cotifer.  He  enjoj-s 
the  almoist  unique  <lisimciion  as  a  miif^ionary  of  having 
preached  the  ai^iiual  sermon  before  the  Director*  and 
con3titucr1^  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  No 
more  convincing  evidence  could  have  been  found  of  hh 
popularity  and  power  aa  a  preaclicr  than  hii»  selection 
for  thk  duty  The  sermon,  whtch  vras  pL^hliKhttl 
under  the  title  '  Hope  for  China,"  was  from  the  text 
GaiAtiani  vi,  g, '  Let  tis  not  be  weary  in  well-doing :  for 
in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not'  It  was  a 
most  powerful  and  inspiring  statenjcnt  of  the  mJastonaty 
poiiltLon  and  hope,  which  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression on  those  who  heard  h.  The  keynote  was 
slruclc  at  tile  out^t : — 

'One  of  our  most  tnHucntial  ministers  told  me 
some  time  a^,  that  he  ver>-  much  (Questioned  whether 
the  Chinese  would  ever  Itc  chmtianised,  and  that  not  a 
few  of  his  brethren  held  views  similar  to  hb  own  hi 
regard  to  the  mattcrn  During  a  missionary  career  of 
fifteen  years,  I  have  been  compelled  to  examine  and 
rc*examine  the  pounds  of  my  convictions  on  this 
subject,  and  I  un  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  my 
faith  in  the  reality  and  ultimate  success  of  the  mission- 
ary cnterprbc  was  nc\'er  stronger  than  It  i*  now,  I 
firmly  believe  that  "  in  due  lime  wc  shall  reap,  if  wc 
faint  noL"' 
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This  wfts  followed  by  n  warning  ngflinsi  hasty  and 
Ignorant  expectations  of  flucccss: — 

'  I  have  nexcf  met  a  heathen  who  Bccmcd  to  be 
troubled  with  a  sense  of  sin,  or  apjw^tred  to  have  Ihc 
least  desfre  to  be  ddivered  frooi  its  dominion.  The 
missionary  alone  can  form  anything  approaching;:  to  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  blmdness,  the  hardness,  the 
impenitence,  and  tho  godlcsancss  of  the  heathen  mind 
when  the  Gospel  first  comes  into  conteLCt  with  it-  [| 
b  not  the  work  of  a  day  to  build  up  afreah  the  ruSns 
of  nations  that  have  been  going  to  decay  for  ages, 
or  to  overthrow  ancient,  subtle,  and  con^olMated 
systems  which  are  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  tho 
people  and  interwoven  in  the  very  fabric  of  Ih^fa- 
socjetj'.' 

The  reasons  for  belief  in  the  reality  and  ultimate 
soccesaof  the  missionary  enterprise  were  next  stated: — 

(I.)  '  The  britrht  future  revealed  in  God"«  word 
induces  D£  to  believe  that  "  we  Ehal]  reap,  if  wc  faint 
not"' 

*  Merc  theorists  may  fancy  thnt  the  world  h  rapidly 
outgrowing  the  Bible  ;  but  I  feci  perfectly  sure  that  as 
long  as  any  practical  mi^ftionary  work  remains  to  be 
done,  the  Grand  Old  Book,  with  its  sublime  revelations 
and  glowing  visions,  will  not  cea?(e  to  live  and  give  life.' 
'Very  mistaken  estimates  arc  often  formed>  and 
mtssicnaricj;  are  often  bitterly  disappointed  with  the 
failure  of  the  bright  hopes  of  early  days.  The 
missionary*  however,  is  able  to  persevere  on  account  of 
his  failh  in  God's  word  and  the  bright  future  revealed 
therein/      '  He  knows  that  the  woric  is  God's  work,  that 
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the  pbn  is  God'i  plan,  that  the  time  is  God'a  appointed 
time,  and  that  if  there  be  daoger,  it  U  God's  own 
word  And  honour  that  arc  in  danger,  la  view  of  the 
glorious  future  revealed  In  God's  word,  his  heart  throbs 
with  unutterable  joy  even  En  the  darkcsi  hour ;  and  he 
cannot  but  believe^  even  in  the  midnt  of  reverses  and 
disappofiitroents  many,  that  his  woiIe  U  a  real  work, 
and  that  succcm  U  »  mere  question  of  time.  Dr. 
Judson  was  ai^kcd  on  one  occasion  what  were  the 
prospect*  for  the  conversion  of  the  Burmese  His 
rey\y  was,  "  The  prospects  for  ihc  conversion  of  the 
Burmevf  jire  ax  bright  as  the  prorniaCK  of  God."  Do 
you  ask  me  what  are  the  prospects  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Chinese?  My  reply  i$,  "They  are  ^  brij^ht 
a£  God's  prontises";  for,  *' t>cho]d,  these  shall  come 
from  afar;  and,  lo,  these  from  the  north  and  from  the 
wc«t;  and  these  from  the  land  of  Sinim" — that  is 
China.' 

(11.)  *  The  pfMcnt  aspect  of  the  work  induces  me  to 
believe  that  "  we  iJiai)  reap,  if  we  faint  not." ' 

A  vivid  bird's-eye  view  of  the  results  already  attained 
in  various  parts  ot  the  mission-freld  was  t:ivcn  in  support 
of  this  bead,  culminating  naturally  in  a  lengthened 
atatement  rcgardinK  the  work  in  China.  The  difficulties 
which  confronted  the  missionary  in  China  were  firal 
explained  These  are  to  be  found  in  'the  vastne^  of 
the  field/  *  the  vastnes*  of  the  population,'  •  the  antiqtiity 
and  clvilisaiion  of  the  Chineie/  'These  ancient  and 
civilised  people  have,  according  to  their  way  of  thinking, 
their  ScnpttJfc  and  their  Infallible  Teacher,  juat  as  wc 
have ;  and,  according  to  their  standard  of  orthodoxy 
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the  things  most  firmly  believed  by  us  are  rank  hcr«*y/ 
■The  ^eat  absence  of  n»lig[ous  life  and  moral 
earnestness  which  characterises  the  nation  as  a  nation,' 
■the  inertness  and  conservatism  of  the  Chinese" ;  HnaUy, 
the  influence  of  British  action  towards  China, 

'  I  cannoi  do  tnore  than  mention  the  opium  trad^, 
and  the  selfish  and  unchrislian  conduct  of  the  British 
Government  in  respect  to  it ;  but  it  would  be  &  lin  to 
allow  an  opportunity  of  this  kind  to  pa£S  without 
referring  to  it.  Otir  con^nb  and  merchants  msy  speak 
of  the  opium  trade  as  n  "political  ncccasily/' And  a^ 
being  "  regulated  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,"  That  ia  one  way  uf  looking  at  it — and  a 
very  soothing  way,  I  KUpjio^e,  to  those  who  inay  be 
interested  in  it.  But  the  Chinese  llicmscives  say  that 
"  England  tradet  in  opium  because  ^he  desires  to  work 
China's  ruin,"  And  the  raissionar)*  is  made  to  feel, 
constantly  and  deeply,  that  this  vile  trade,  with  its 
disgraceful  hbtory,  speaks  more  cloquendy  and 
convincingly  to  the  Chinese  mind  a^ainsi  Christianity 
than  he  does  or  can  do  /rv  iL  And  yet  opium 
merchants  will  sometime>4  a^k,  Why  rs  it  that  the 
Gospel  docs  not  make  greater  progress  ir  China? 
*  The  name  of  Cod  is  blasphemed  among  the  Gentiles 
through  you."  That  is  one  reason,  at  least.  The 
trade  is  immoral,  and  a  foul  blot  on  England's 
escutcheon.  Would  to  God  It  were  possible  to  bring 
the  British  Government  lo  see  lis  unchristian  character, 
and  to  induce  them  lo  "sacrifice  their  opium  revenue 
on  the  aitar  of  our  national  Chrisiianity  and  China's 
well-being/'      ^o  one  can  study  the  history  of  modern 
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ml33Tona  In  India.  Chtra,  PoIyncHa,  America,  the  West 
Indi«}«,  and  Africa  withotit  being  solemnly  itnprcsficd 
with  the  fact  that  the  positively  wicked  policy  often 
pursued  b>'  ChrislLan  Governments  tn  heathen  landi, 
and  the  unchristian  conduct  of  many  of  ll)C  foreign 
resident:^  and  vistton,  have  formed  one  m^irt  hindr«Lnce 
to  the  progress  of  Chnsl's  Kingdom.  Wlicn  !  think 
seriously  of  UieHo,  I  ara  only  a^tonUhed  tliat  we  have 
ftny  ^uocesfi  to  record,  stnd  not  st  all  that  it  h&s  not 
been  greater,' 

Having  stated  and  enlarged  open  thc^  various 
diflicultici*  he  proceeded  to  say; — 

'  f  do  not  despair  of  the  conviersion  of  the  Chinese;  juiJ 
I  will  tell  you  Lhe  reiiHOTi  why  :  .  .  .  (i)  The  marvellous 
way  frt  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  open  up  that 
Immense  Empire. 

'Just  think  of  it.  Only  thirty  >"car3  ago  no 
mtSMonary  dunt  stand  up  in  any  city  in  China  and 
preach  Christ.  Novr  he  may  go^  with  tJic  Biblr  in  his 
hand  and  the  fi<»pel  on  hit  lips,  and  declare  the  life- 
glvbig  truth,  that  tfere  Is  "one  God,  and  one  mediator 
between  God  and  man,  the  man  Christ  JeAXi%"  in  every 
eity  and  town  and  village  In  the  land.  Missionaries 
arc  to  be  found  now  in  Peking,  the  capital  and  In 
Hankow,  that  immense  mart  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
Empire. 

'  An  effort  was  recei>ily  made  by  the  Chineae 
Government  to  clo^e  the  door  onc«  more  a(<alnst  the 
missionary;  for  that  w^  the  object  of  the  famous 
"  Chinese  Circular."  But  it  cannot  be.  That  door,  J 
verily  believe,  had  been  opened  by  Co<l  Himself,  and  Ft 
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is  such  that  no  nnan  car  shut.  1  am  not  sure  but  tlut 
Ulc  ChljicKT  will  make  one  effort  more  to  exclude  all 
foreigners.  The  exclusive  and  anti-foreign  sptrit  uf 
the  officiivis  and  scholars  remains  uttchanged.  They 
still  desire  to  see  tlieir  great  country  stand  apart,  like  a 
great  world  wtthir  itself,  from  the  re«t  of  Ihc  f^lobc. 
But  this  abo  cannot  be*  That  Hmpirc  U  no  loiiger 
self-con taJncd  and  3clf-poiscd<  We  carnot  untavcC  the 
future,  and  learn  what  is  mingled  in  its  web  ;  but  we 
know  that  tliat  magxiificcnt  qoaiitiy  tan  never  rclurn  tu 
Its  former  state  of  isolation  and  secludon.  There  are 
mighty  forces  at  work  which  are  ifnpelling  Chira 
forward,  and  to  which  she  must  yield  whether  she  will 
or  no.  The  wcild  U  advancing,  and  China  must 
advance  too/ 

■(2)  The  noble  band  of  men  God  has  given  China.' 
This  was  touched  upon  tn  vindication  of  the  Protestant 
missionaries  against  the  aspersions  recently  made  upon 
them, 

'(3)  The  amount  of  work  that  has  been  accompUithed 
In  spite  of  the  nufncrous  and  formidable  obstacles  In 
the  way.'  After  a  statement  of  the  various  otistaclcs 
and  of  the  results  already  viable,  he  proceeded  tu  lifl 
the  question  above  statistics. 

■  The  invisiblo  results  are,  i  verily  believe,  far  greater 
and  far  more  important  than  the  visible.  The  growth 
of  our  work  b  similar  to  that  of  a  plant.  The  root  of 
a  plant  takes  a  longer  time  to  grow  than  the  stem  ; 
but  maturation  lake.'i  las  lime  than  either.  The  giant 
oak  is  wrapped  up  in  that  tiny  acr^rn  -  but  tn  develop  it, 
the  acorn  must  have  time  to  strike  ita  roots,  and  the 
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aa|dinc  »<f^  ^  exposed  to  the  ncccnvy  ipfacacca 
SoviBiv  vx)  wiiMcr,  sprinc  and  amumo,  the  sionnjr 
vlada  lod  soft  faRcacf  faa^  all  had  a  «haiic  in,  and 
«MR  aB  neecMaiy  to^  tbc  dcvriopmem  of  the  babf-oA 
fasto  tbc  bar  trtt  yoQ  see  to-day.  So  it  ts  whh  oor 
woHl     An  ^rcat  won  icjoii^  ttfi>& 

*  1»  knkiflc  hmdk  upon  oqr  laiiiifwiiy  life,  I  can  9ec 
dearijr  Ait  I  teve  onnmittn!  vuqr  Uandcn,  aivl  that 
tbe  prmcipal  came  wa&  my  hurry  and  hnfttle,  I  have 
ted  mmaf  an  mmtTatioD  In  CUna  of  the  old  proverb, 
-Tbe  citaWf  harte;  the  les*  fpeed,"  I  woold  say.  Let 
M  beware  of  allov-u^  ourtc^vet  to  be  drh-»  on  hy  the 
ay  lor  nmt^  God  lakas  tifne  to  aocoaupGA  Hb 
pmnd  parpOMj;  kt  »  do  the  same  Then  waa  a 
itoe  when  we  thouffht  the  work  td  creatioa  waa 
tamnpleted  within  mx  ondinary  da>*^  Geology  bat 
bosht  nt  a  different  tetvon.  Sknrly,  ii'tty  «lowly,  did 
God  btdid  up  this  woodrou*  ^bric ;  hot  xt  the  anhouat 
of  work  that  He  baa  pot  uito  it  Sktwly,  voy  slowly, 
ES  He  now  carrying  on  a  still  more  glorious  worii  in  the 
moral  woiU ;  but  the  foumiation  hai  been  laid,  the 
fopoitmclure  iA  advancing,  m  due  time  the  lensple  wtU 
be  finldwd,  and  again  it  ithafl  br  rrcorded,  "  And  God 
aaw  cverythins  that  He  had  roade,  and,  behold,  it  was 
tery  good* 

'  I  dont  say  that  at)  oar  conN-crts  are  genuine ; 
neither  do  1  say  that  all  that  arc  (^nninc  are  all  that 
we  GDold  tttsb  them  to  be.  But  I  do  mean  to  say  that 
wf  have  genwinp  Christians  ihcr^,  a?yJ  that  they  have 
risen  rather  than  fallen  in  my  enimatioii  since  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them  with  the  pro- 
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fesdng^  Christiana  of  this  country.  Christ,  J  firmly 
believe,  is  taking  po.iscsnion  of  Chinn.  When  it  ahati 
become  whofly  Hia,  {  know  not» — hundreda  of  ycara 
hence,  perhaps;  tens  of  years  hence,  pcihapa.  It  has 
not  been  given  to  itie  to  know  the  times  and  (he  seasons. 
But  I  JhuiKT  that  it  is  becoming  Hfs ;  [  /v/  that  it  ii 
becoming  His ;  I  sif  thai  it  is  becoming  His.  [  have 
no  more  doubt  of  the  ultimate  evangel i sat ron  of  the 
Chinese  than  1  have  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow.' 

'(III.)  In  the  SLEpernatural  origin  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  wc  have  a 
pledge  and  firoof  ihat  '*  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not " ' 

■  I  believe  in  the  advancement  of  commerce ;  I 
believe  in  saturatirg  China  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  secular  learning  of  every  kind  ;  I 
believe  in  introducing  into  China  railways,  telegraphs, 
and  all  our  mechanical  inventions  and  appiiance^f ;  but 
T  believe,  too,  thai  China  will  never  rise  without 
Chriar.  I  don't  decry  commerce ;  stilly  I  cannot  shut 
my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  power  (n  Britiih 
manufactures  to  save  souls.  What  the  Chinese  must 
have  before  they  can  possibly  advance  in  the  path  of 
true  progress  arc  deep  religious  convictions  and  acute 
moral  sensibi lilies.  What  the  Chinese  need  above 
everything  else  is  something  to  infuse  into  the  ration 
a  new  and  divine  life ;  something  to  rrakf^  them  good, 
holy,  and  happy  evermore.  Without  this  they  must 
ever  remain  the  untruthful,  dishonest,  deceitful,  and 
impure  people  they  arc ;  and  material  prosperity  In 
their  present  mora]  condition  would  be  a  banc  rather 
than  a  blessing  to  the  nation-     The  religions  of  China 
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we  entmly  povolesft  lo  ^ooom^Haat  tkis.  Boddbbn 
aad  Taoism  luw  made  the  people  cxOcnte^  npcr- 
StitiD^  bat  wt  T^igios.  OowTigiankm  fas  ilckd  ^ 
te fti^av  jintlf  nr  a  ite CUocse  fiind^ and  left  it 
the  aoot  vori^  »d  awpifftwi  dvic  imgkable. 
rtc  Gzo  do  a  fficftt  dol ;  the  axts  ukI  sdences 


dQapW<le*l;  tivt  they  c»iifiOt  bid  tfac  dead  bi 
aad  sin  >te  aad  liv«  agala.  The  Go9pd 
B  the  povcr  of  God  uato  >aJTatiiOR»  aad  glntina 
bam  bcr  iDoraJ  and  «pMnia]  mivty  »  ihe  great  need 
^  ^^^M^  And  the  great  ond  of  Chnia  Ic  the  greai 
peal  of  lix^  Africa,  and  aU  bfiathca  biKl««  aad  tiie 
Gow)  b  equally  adapted  to  alL  Voa  have  read  ol 
1^  pearb  that  &Ucd  the  vater-^kina  of  the  fiiaittif 
f^ab  iQ  the  desert,  and  whkh  he  Bmg  dcnm  with  the 
iliHiiliInf  ay,  "  Alas,  tbcy  are  only  pearit.*  Jml  so ; 
yom  ans  and  acfencffa  are  only  pcaris.  The  world 
bas  a  gieat  thirst,  aod  the  Goipcl  alooa  en  qnaocfa  k.' 

'(iV.)  The  reUtioQ  of  Christ  to  the  world  malcei  It 
abAolotcty  certain  that** we  shall  reap, if  vc  £imt  tko/L"' 
Tbb  division  of  the  sennoa  waa  a  lengthened  appeal 
in  lofty  and  earnest  irordi  to  the  Chrbtian  spirtL 
One  passage  only  occd  be  quoted : — 

*It  U  not  my  habit  to  say  anythlofi  to  tivduee 
yonng  men  to  devote  themselves  to  thu  work,  for  I 
have  a  wholesooM  dread  of  maninspired  ciissionariei. 
But  I  eaonot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  wiihout 
tcUmg  yo«  yooog  onen  who  are  prepanng  fbc  the 
fnlTustr>%  Uxnt  f  Uiank  God  most  smccreV  aixl  dn^outly 
that  I  acn  a  missionary.  I  have  never  regretted  the 
step  I    took  a^Asy  years  ago   fa  oppoaitioa  to   the 
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strongly  expressed  wishes  of  my  best  Trlcnds;  anJ  if 
there  15  a  stncere  tlciire  burning  wilhin  my  brrajtt,  it  U 
that  \  ixiAy  live  and  dfe-  in  labouring  and  sufleHng  for 
Chris:  among  the  heathen.  Oh  I  it  i«  a  glorious  work, 
I  know  00  woric  like  it — 90  rcaJ,  so  unoelli^,  so 
ApostoliCt  30  Cbrist-Iikc.  I  know  no  work  thai  brings 
Christ  so  neat  to  the  soul,  that  throws  a  wan  back  so 
completely  upon  GoJ,  -ind  that  ma^s  the  grand  old 
Gospel  ap]>ear  so  real,  so  precious,  so  divine.  And 
then  think  of  the  grandeur  of  cur  aim  f  Our  cry  \g^ 
**  China  for  Chnj^t  I "  "  India  for  Christ !  "  "  The  world  for 
Christ ! "  Think  of  China  and  her  hundreds  of  cnillions 
bccomine:  our  Lord's  &nd  Hi*  Christ's!  Is  there  not 
something  grand  in  that  idea?  Is  there  nothing  xoul- 
slirring  in  the  prosjwct  ?  Is  thai  not  &n  achievement 
worthy  of  the  be*t  eflbria  of  riie  Chnrrh,  and  of  the 
noblest  powers  of  the  moit  richly  endowed  among 
yon?  And  tlien  think  of  the  unspeakable  privilege 
and  honour  of  liavmg  a  share  in  a  work  which  is 
destined  to  have  :»udi  a  glorious  Usucl  Oh,  young 
men,  think  of  it ;  dwell  upon  It ;  and  if  you  hear  the 
voice  of  God  bid  yau  j;cj,  manfully  t^kc  up  your  crrwi 
and  go,  and  yoTj  will  nrvrr  ce-iisc  lo  "  ihar^k  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord"  for  counting  you  worthy  to  be 
misfljonanes.' 

The  Ncnfonformut,  in  a  special  article  on  the 
anniversary  meetings,  referred  to  the  preacher  in  the 
ibllowing  terms  :^ 

*The  interest  of  the  morning  service  drew  together 
a  congre^lior  which  completely  filled  Surrey  Chapel. 
That  interest  was  a  remarkable  one.     It  waa  not  such 
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Dr.  MdDoi^  vfao^  al  Uk  oac  tiivc,  bcjpotc  diE  fii^- 
trf*""^  of  the  aaaetsMff  w^  Mr.  Jcsfan  bad  bee 
i^  froia  bSng  hcai&  Soch  forbcaiaaoc,  M  tbt 
tanwd  oat,  had  bat  vsy  ilight  dexDan<ls  nude  apoD  ic 
In  »  fev  miTOtc*  the  W«iib  fire  %nd  the  miwiOfiMy 
ardoor  ta  the  ycMmg  mhnioiao'^s  brcaM  conspired  t^ 
gctfaer  to  ptodocc  a  speech  wWcfa  Vook  c^iw  tbc  vast 
isxmhly,  aod  held  thetn  in  vilUng  chains  for  nxne 
than  an  hovK  At  the  aniucinal  mming  of  the 
CoDgngatioaal  Union  at  Swansea,  Mr.  John  wax  ^^ain 
called  upoo  to  dcHver  a  mis&iona/y  speech,  and  bcrt, 
on  his  own  Wclib  toil,  and  suiToanded  hf  oowdi  ot 
tus  own  fcUow-coiUQtryiDcn  aod  IdJoarOtfistkns,  be 
earned  hU  audacnce  with  him  to  a  height  of  sanctiiied 
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enthusiasm  which  is  seldom  reached,  [t  was  «pnUcn 
of  as  the  most  marvellous  and  thrilling  missionary 
speech  which  had  e\'er  been  hes^rd.  U  was  littic  to  be 
wondered  at,  thorefore^  thai  the  Dir«ciori  of  the 
Missionary  Society  Invited  Mr.  John  to  preach  the 
annual  sermon  before  the  Society  En  Surrey  Chapel, 
and  it  could  have  siirpriscd  no  one  to  find  the  chapel 
filled  to  hear  him.  and  thftt  in  spite  of  rumours  that 
h^d  been  circulated  that  Mr.  John's  health,  it  waK  to 
be  feared,  would  not  allow  of  his  undcrtaUiiif;  the 
service.  The  thitig  announced  was  wh;it  is  not  often 
to  be  had — the  missionary  sermon  of  the  year  of  one  of 
the  great  Societies  preached  by  a  missionary.  But  ons 
or  Iwo  ainiiUr  iu.ilantes  of  ilic  kind  occur  to  ua  in  con- 
nection with  the  London  Missionary  Society,  the  most 
recent  being  that  of  Dr  Legge  delivering  Uie  sermon 
in  Surrey  Chai>el  a  few  yciirs  aga  \X  is  undoubtedly 
the  true  idea.  The  occasion  is  owe,  not  for  the  display 
of  great  pulpit  power,  as  it  has  come,  perhaps,  very 
generally  to  be  supposc^d :  It  is  a  coming  together  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Churches  to  receive  fresh 
missionary  impulse*;  and  what  can  more  directly  tend 
to  this  than  for  a  miG^ionary  of  known  culture,  and 
strong  scribe,  and  warm  emotion,  a  man  who  has  been 
out  into  the  iScId  of  mi^^ions,  and  looked  over  it,  and 
understood  and  felt  something  of  the  work  tliat  needs 
to  be  done  and  Ihe  right  way  of  doing  it,  to  come  into 
the  midst  of  such  a  congregation  and  talk  out  in  his 
own  wjLy  the  thought  that  is  in  him?  Mr.  John  did 
this  most  effectively  on  Wednesday  morning,  ,  .  , 
Very  powerful  were  the  appeals   which  in  clear  and 
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rapid  tones  he  rung  out  over  the  vant  and  interested 
audicifce,  and  «o  mighty  was  tlic  electrical  tbrlll  thai 
parsed  ihraugb  ihclr  soula  that  atifltl>te  response  In 
»iipprr«f^ci  ;4pp]au«e  not  infrequently  broke  forth.' 

The  effect  of  such  preaching  was  no  mere  outburtt 
of  admiration  oF  the  power  and  eloquence  of  the 
preacher.  The  May  sermon  was  blessed  to  many,  and 
the  mtssTonary  spirit  thToughout  thr  oountry  was 
qLickened  1o  a  new  enthusiasm  by  the  appeals  of  the 
earnest  missionary.  One  who  received  his  firet  impulse 
towards  missions  by  hearing  Mr.  John  ir»  Wales,  and 
who  after  a  lew  years  followed  him  to  China,  the  Rev. 
W.  Hopkyo  Rees,  of  Chi-Chou,  tell*  the  story  and 
also  expresses  his  feeling  about  him  as  follows : — 

'  My  Tccollcclioii  of  Dr.  Joho  goes  back  more  than 
thirty  years.  In  tho«c  day«  a  lad  was  taken  by  his 
&ther  to  a  missionary  meeung  held  in  a  town  near 
hifl  native  hamlet  To  sm  a  missionary  was  no 
common  thing  in  those  days,  and  in  those  parts,  and 
crowds  always  followed  wherever  he  was  to  speak.  I 
am  right  in  saying  that  no  mertjngs  were  better 
attended  th^n  tho^e  at  which  missionaries  were  ex- 
pected to  be  present ;  and  what  stranj^e  tales  we  Listened 
tol  The  lad  referred  to  sat  in  the  gallery  of  the  lar^ 
chapel,  which  was  crowded  Co  its  utmost  capacity. 
The  mi$sionaty  entered  the  pulpit  and  took  a  text, 
'^  Woe  l-i  unlo  me  if  I  prcHch  ncrt  the  Gospel,"  and, 
unless  memory  betrays  the  word*  were  added,  "  Yes,  in 
China/'  The  lai^  audience  was  carried  away  by  the 
rush  of  eloquence,  and  the  intense  tniercst  arotised  by 
^e  speaker.     The   impression   was  deep  and    lasting. 
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and  to  th[«  day  some  remember  that  address.  Some 
of  the  old  pilgrims  on  Htc's  way,  sitting  in  the  front 
pew — as  they  ahvay.i  do  in  that  country,^ gave  vent  to 
the  feelings  stirred  wItWn  thdr  breasts,  and  "  Dlolch  "  (in 
English,  "  Tliank*  ")  and  "  A  men  "  were  orten  and  loud. 
Tears  flowed  freely  over  many  faces.  The  congrega- 
tion was  swayed  as  the  wind  sways  the  npenlng  and 
golden  grain. 

'The  lad  lost  all  sense  of  lib  surroundinf^  carried 
away  by  the  wondrous  effect  of  the  address,  and,  turn- 
ing lo  his  fftllicr — now  in  glory — said ;  '  May  I  go  out 
to  bdp  that  inan?  t  will  go,  ^Iber/  The  seed 
pbntcd  That  day  grru- and  fnictified.  The  lad  began 
to  preach  when  fifteen  y^a.n  of  age,  but  his  whole 
desire  and  dctertninRticn  was  to  become  a  missionary 
'Mike  Griffith  John,"  He  entered  college,  and,  when 
seventeen  years  of  age,  offered  his  services  to  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  but,  for  obvious  reasons, 
they  could  not  be  accepted  at  that  age.  When 
twenty-one  years  of  age  the  same  person  was  ordained 
pastor  of  a  church  in  rural  Wales.  The  same  y«ar 
Dr,  John  was  home  again^  and  in  September  iSSf  he 
gave  two  addresses  at  the  ordination  of  a  young 
Welshman  who  was  proceeding  to  China  as  a 
missioiiary.  Tlie  services  were  memorable,  ant!  Dr. 
John's  addressee  created  a  most  profound  impression, 
though,  thia  timt^,  delivered  in  English.  The  lad 
referred  to  before  determined  to  wait  no  longer,  »• 
ncwcd  his  offer  to  the  London  Mission,  which  was 
graciously  accepted,  and  in  1883  he  accompanied 
die  sainted   Gllmour  to  Peking;  so  that  now,  at  the 
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doMC  of  twcrit>r-i>iic  ycdrs'  wrvicc  in  Ch^Eia,  1  am  proud 
lo  call  myself  a  son  of  Dr.  John  in  the  mixiwjnary 
faith.  Can  I  ever  fait  to  thank  God  for  the  meeting 
where  I  first  heard  Ihe  great  missioner/ ^ 

'On  my  arri\-al  in  ShfingbaJ  In  tSS^,  T  met  Df. 
John  agaiiit  who  had  come  to  meet  hh  wife  on  her 
rrUini  fmrn  the  homcUnJ.  He  Unjk  c:ic  for  a  walk* 
and  wc  held  svect  converse  hi  our  muthrr  Ujngue.  He 
gave  me,  then,  new  visions  of  die  China  yet  to  be, 
warned  oic  againM  certain  tendencies  in  the  actions 
and  plans  of  newcomers,  placed  before  me  high  ideals, 
and  gave  me  ?£iiic  and  hcl;iful  advice-  It  was  an 
Innpiralior  to  listen  to  himj  a«  his  soul  glowed  with 
the  enihiisiasn  born  of  ihe  Spirit  of  God,  and  I 
determined  to  do  my  lilmo&l,  by  the  help  of  God,  to 
possess  the  same  failh  and  zeal. 

'  1  did  not  see  Dr<  John  again  for  some  years.  Id 
l$ol  it  became  necessary  for  mc  lo  viait  Hankow  in 
connection  wiih  the  iiidemniiy  arising  out  of  the  terrible 
loAsefl  incurred  in  the  dark  t\^ys  of  1900.  Dr.  John 
wa«  ^&  Active,  energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  fresh -spirited 
as  ever,  with  both  hands  full  of  work  for  the  redemption 
of  China's  millions.  It  wa^  my  pnvilcr^  to  preach  in 
his  churc]^  and  to  do  »o  from  a  pulpii;  presented  by 
the  Wcl^h  churches.  Two  hymns  from  our  native 
language,  which  [  had  Iran'ilaieH  into  Chinf«e,  were 
iung  on  tliat  occasion,  and  they  aroused  tender  echoes 
of  the  sweet  ^ingcr^  at  home.  Wc  talked  much,  and 
pfAyed  tOK;cthcr,  and  1  caught  new  glimpses  of  the 
glory  of  the  work  as  1  convcf*ed  with  the  Gnuid  Old 
Mail. 
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'Dunrig  my  Iwenly-onc  yeaTS  in  this  lard  1  have 
received  scores  of  leitcni  from  him,  but  mo?t  of  them 
t*'CT€  destroyed  when  my  house  was  burned  by  tlie 
Boxers.  A  good  old  book  ^ys,  "  A  wise  son  heaietb 
his  father's  instruction."  I  have  had  occasion  ail  thc^e 
years  to  conajU"my  Father  in  the  faith/'  and  have 
sought  advic::  and  counsel  at  his  hands,  CQinjili edited 
and  diflicult  questions  arise  often  during  the  career  of 
a  infesionary  in  a  strange  Lind.  Young  ones, especially, 
are  in  need  of  gQidance,  ard  still  more  so  when  trying 
to  organise  new  work  in  a  new  sphere,  as  was  my  lot. 
Dr.  John  never  failed  me.  His  unrivalled  experience 
And  wise  judgment  were  always  given  to  me  unstint* 
irgly.  He  has  helped  me  out  of  some  tight  corners, 
And  given  uiicrrhig  guidance  in  times  of  anxiety  and 
doubt.  Chi-Chou  Mission  owes  more  to  him  than  any 
feeble  words  of  mine  can  express,  and  I  can  never 
sufficiently  thank  God  for  his  generous  sympathy, 
wiie  counsel,  and  wealth  of  love.  1  write  of  him  a^ 
I  have  been  piivilcgcd  to  know  him.  His  labour?! 
cannot  be  tabulaled,  ihough  the  records  of  some  of 
his  work  may  be  found  in  the  histories  of  Bible 
Societies  and  Tract  Societies  and  our  own  beloved 
Society.  We  magnify  God  in  him,  and  pray  the 
Father  in  Heaven  that  many  more  years  be  added  to 
his  life,  that  he  may  briug  to  fruition  some  of  the 
schemes  whicb  arc  vo  fertile  in  his  brain,  all  for  the 
uplifting  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of 
this  pcopie.' 

The  furlough  was  extended  several  months  beyond 
the  time  originally  fixed,  but  at  length  on  February  8 
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1873,  Mr.  ai>d  }Ai%  John  aulcij  from  Livcfpool  by  the 
ss. '  Hector/  It  «-»  a  sad  and  anxious  start  Mt& 
John  waa  so  unv^cll  that  she  was  not  fit  to  trawl,  and 
the  pacing  with  their  three  chi?<!reD  liad  been  a  very 
se%'er«  trial.  The  voyage  did  her  no  Efood,  and  at 
length  A5  tbc  vessel  entered  the  harbour  of  Singapore 
sSic  pa»5cd  away.  Some  details  of  the  voyage  and  of 
her  last  hours  were  sent  by  Mr  John  to  bin  friend  Mr- 
Jacob  : — 

*Wc  found  the  Red  Sea  very  oppre«ive,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  was  not  much  better.  I  bore  It  well  ; 
but  my  poor  wife  found  it  very  trying.  £re  thU  you 
have  been  inlbrmcd  of  her  death,  which  took  place  aa 
wc  wen:  entering  tlie  harbour  of  Singapore.  She 
evidently  look  a  fresh  chill  on  board  the  tender  at 
Liverpool  We  were  told  to  be  on  board  at  2  pji^ 
but  «hc  did  not  9tart  till  about  4.  It  was  a  oold  day, 
and  there  was  no  place  on  board  into  which  my  poor 
wife  could  retire.  She  nc^'cr  rallied-  Gradually  her 
thro^t^  mouthy  aiid  tongue  blistered  and  swellaL  Eat- 
ing and  dnnking  became  s  painfal  task,  and  her 
Buffen'ngs  latterly  were  very  great  But  she  bore  all 
with  wonderful  patience  and  resignation  to  her  Falher'a 
will  Whilst  quite  prepared  to  dcp&rt  and  be  with 
Christ,  she  hoped  and  believed  to  the  last  that  she 
should  see  China,  and  laUiur  a  little  time  longrr  for 
the  good  of  the  Chinese.  The  day  before  she  died  she 
told  me  that  she  believed  she  should  get  better;  "but," 
she  added,  ^'1  am  in  my  Saviour's  hands.  I  have 
placed  m>nseir  there  that  He  may  do  with  me  as  He 
think;^  best     Do  y:ju  think  He  wilt  accept  me  ?      I  am 
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very  unwofthy"  **¥»>"  said  1, "  He  Kas  doM  that 
long  nncc,  my  dear"  "  Yes,  He  lus»"  mms  her  fcply. 
And  then  she  talked  about  devoting  herself  to  the 
mi$siofiaO'  wcirk  more  heartily  than  ever/ 

The  missionary*  wife  too  oftrri  gets  scant  reeog- 
nttion  in  the  story  of  missionary  life  ard  work.  Her 
part  is  tisually  quieter  and  more  unobtrusive  than  her 
husband's,  though  it  involves  quite  as  mueh  of  the 
strain,  and  makes  as  lar^  a  demand  on  laith  and 
grace.  When  Mr.  John  got  t>ack  to  Hankow  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  MuDens  a  brief  statement,  iffhidi  p<c?<ttts  a  very 
striking  picture  of  an  cxeept tonally  gentle,  padent,  and 
high-toned  Christian  woman  : — 

*  Believ-ing  that  work  is  iJu  balm  for  me  at  present, 
I  have  plunged  into  it  with  all  the  energy  1  can 
command.  The  language  is  as  Rucnt  as  ever,  and 
I  am  able  to  enter  fully  into  every  department  of  the 
work^  How  I  shaTI  get  on  without  my  dear  wlfe>  1 
know  not.  For  eighteen  years  she  was  to  me  a  loving, 
devoted,  ^If-sacnficing,  and  efficient  helpmate.  We 
have  a  goodly  number  of  women  in  our  little  Church 
in  Central  China,  and  this  is  to  be  ascribed  in  a  great 
measure  to  her  excrtion^i  and  influence.  The  mission' 
fcld  has  never  seen  a  more  true-hearted  missionary. 
She  was  in  every  respect  a  bom  mit*fonary.  Her 
parents  were  missionaries  ;  her  hifthplaee  was  Mada- 
gascar; the  atmosphere  which  she  breathed  from  her 
childhood  was  a  missionary  atmosphere ;  and  when  she 
dedicated  herself  to  the  missionary  enterprise  she  did 
so  with  the  firm  resolve  to  iivc  and  die  a  missionary. 
She  wa,4  kind  and  genial  in  her  bearing  towards  the 
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heathen ;  she  invariably  received  the  oonvetta  as 
brothers  and  abtcn  In  Christ;  .^he  never  failed  to 
rnter  into  my  pUn^  cbc-erfully  antl  hcartfly  ;  and  she 
was  pver  prepared  to  sacrifice  everything  in  order  to 
promote  the  interetls  of  the  work  She  has  lived 
eontentecily  tn  inland  cities ;  and  many  a  time  haj  she 
remained  alone  for  weeks  and  months  xvhilc  I  have 
been  tnivclliiig  m  distant  provinces,  and  that  without 
hearing  but  seldom  from  me,  I  have  seen  her  attend 
on  the  tick  in  the  hor^piial,  and,  from  pure  love  to 
Christ  atid  sympathy  with  humar  sufering,  perform 
services  of  kiiidnesa  which  were  extremely  loathsome 
in  thcmsdvcs*  and  fn^mVA^hJch  "-he  felt  an  inatinctJvc 
shrinking-  Had  it  not  been  for  the  ^riuincncsa  of  her 
missionary  character,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
her  to  remm  to  China.  When  I  spoke  to  her  about 
the  matter,  her  words  were :  "  I  believe  It  is  your  duly 
to  return  to  your  work.  I  don't  believe  that  God's 
blessing  will  fo^ow  you  if  you  remriln  at  home-" 
When  Mrs.  Griffiths,  late  of  Madagascar,  was  asked 
how  she  fell  in  the  prospect  of  parting  with  her 
daughter,  she  said  :  "  If  she  were  well  I  should  not 
mind  it  so  much ;  hut  1  am  prond  that  I  have  a 
daughter  who  can  do  what  »he  is  doing,"  And  well 
might  the  aged  mother  of  8t,  with  the  oiisBionary 
fire  still  flaming  in  her  breast,  be  proud  of  her 
dau^^liter ;  for  few  could  do  what  she  did-  She  waa 
one  of  the  meekest,  most  patient,  most  lInsell^,^h}  and 
withal  bravest  of  women.  In  her  Mailer's  cati«c  she 
seemed  capable  of  daring  all  Things  and  enduring  ail 
things.     To  appreciate  her  thoroughly  it  waa  necessary 
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to  know  her  intimatdy.  She  was  no  ta.lkt^',  and 
especially  about  herself  and  her  work^  but  she  could 
acl,  and  that  with  wonderful  self-abnegation  and  mor^l 
courage  In  her  own  quiet,  unoslciuatious  way  she 
accomplished  a  great  work  ;  and  though  Ahc  b&s 
entered  Into  her  rest,  the  blessed  influence  of  her 
life  and  labours  still  rem^tins,  and  witl  remain  for  years 
to  come,* 

The  Rev.  T,  Bryson,  who  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  and  knowing  her  in  the  course  of  her 
life  in  HankoWf  says; — 

'  I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  the  love  I  bore  to  the 
first  Mr^  John,  and  my  great  admiration  of  her  quiet, 
tnothcfl)',  beautiful  Chrislian  ch-iracEcr,  and  how  nobly 
«he  sustained  her  husband  in  his  consecration  to  the 
highest  and  most  self-aacrificir^g  id<rals  of  his  missionary 
lif&  One  or  two  of  the  letteis,  especially  those  relating 
to  his  return  tc  China  after  the  furlough  uf  1873,  will 
give  you  some  hints  of  this.  No  missionary*^  wife 
ever  deserved  to  be  had  in  remembrance  a3"faiLhful 
unto  death''  more  than  Margaret  John,  or  fulfilled 
more  truly  the  uords  choven  by  her  benraved  husband 
as  descriptive  of  her  life,  and  inscribed  on  a  tablet 
erected  to  her  memory,  and  placed  on  the  walls  of  the 
Chinese  church,  "  She  hath  been  a  succourcr  of  many, 
and  of  myself  also,'' 

*  After  I  h^d  been  alone  in  Wuchang  for  about  a 
year,  as  the  Mission  was  beln£t  reinforced  by  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shearer,  for  whom  there  was  no  house 
accommodation  in  Hankow,  Dr.  John  and  hid  family 
came  over  temporarily  to  live  with  mc  in  Wuchang. 
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The  memory  of  these  days  when  Mrs.  John  was  as  a 
mother  to  me  (she  was  often  taken  by  the  Chinese  to 
be  my  mother  when  we  were  out  walking  together  in 
the  city)  is  one  of  the  most  precious  recollections  of 
my  life  in  Central  China.' 

Sixteen  years  after,  when  the  need  for  a  separate 
hospital  for  women  began  to  be  felt  in  the  Mission, 
Mr,  John  built  one  and  called  it  the  'Margaret' 
Hospital,  in  memory  of  his  wife.  One  of  the  native 
assistants  spoke  of  the  work  he  had  seen  her  doing 
among  the  patients  in  the  Mission  hospital,  and  said: 
'  I  have  heard  much  about  love,  but  I  never  saw  love 
until  I  saw  Mrs.  Margaret  John/ 


CHAPTER    XII 

GROWING   WORK   AND   WIDENING 
INFLUENCE 


THE  period  between  Dr.  John's  first  and  iccnnd 
home-coming  was  one  of  cortinuously  liap^y  ami 
sticressful  work,  and  of  growing  influence.  He  wan 
greatly  cheered,  when  he  got  back  to  Hankow,  by  iho 
warmth  of  the  vickomc  given  him  by  the  native  Church, 
and  by  finding  that  tlicre  hiid  been  decided  progress 
during  his  absence  Some  of  the  converts  had  gone 
back,  either  throuEh  failure  in  character  or  lukewarm' 
nrss.  but  the  majority  had  stixjci  firm  in  their  Chri^nan 
profession,  and  the  numbers  in  the  Church  had 
incressedn  The  seal  and  earnestness  of  the  members 
evidently  received  a  new  impul^  as  the  result  of  his 
return.  Self-help  became  more  thoroughly  rcco^jniacd 
as  a  duty  by  the  Church,  and  rcncwct.1  efforts  for  the 
evangelisation  and  salvation  of  othcrvi  were  made  In 
Hankow  it^lf  and  in  the  cmmtry  aroiind- 

One  result  of  this  evangelistic  zeal  ts  inta-estinp, 
because  tt  repeals  a  side  of  native  non-Christian  life 
and  thought  which  is  not  generally  recognised.  In 
1874  it  WAS  decided  to  open  the  cily  chapel  In  the 
evening   as  well    as   during    the  day  for  cvangclLstic 
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to  hm  c»M  oa  dtMy  bf  the 

bdp  of  the  wtamben  of  tte  Quv^     Tbc 

Ifctti  it  «ntt  coftstdctcd  safe  to  opca  a  Cbriatan 

after  duk  vas  a  good  cvideoceof  the 

Tl>e  Mggetfiog  onse  oC  tih*  ot«4flbrt  w^ 
tbe  actinty  of  a  noo-Qtrisd&a  Fi-gftcltii^  Anod&tioa. 
3Cr.  jote  told  a«  story  m  s  kOsr  to  ifao  Miminniij 
Socie^=— 

*  Sondes  tlioe  pud  mtiw  "j^"**i,  sevBtt]  of  vib 
prime  onMiilwft  have  faem  giving  ns  non  miiiffbW 
mmstMOce  doriog  the  lut  knr  okootbfL  Tb^  have 
tKcti  Che  chief  iqveakcrs  at  cor  oigbE  stmota.  Tbe»e 
Bed  in  Ihe  vootiti  oC  Aofos^ 
hftvc  been  canfed  oo  with  conaidcrabte  apbft  aoJ 
»cr  nocc  A  brief  accouoC  of  tfaesr  origm 
win,  I  think,  [oterest  you.  Sooa  afUv  our  arrival  hi 
Haokow,  mofc  than  twelve  jrcars  ago^  the  oacivta 
teoudTea  hegrm  to  boUl  n^^bt  aenieei  lor  public 
Itfcachiag  in  certaiii  tcmpks  afi<l  open  apocca  akioc 
tbc  thorou£h&rc3.  I  wa^  told  at  tbc  time  that  the 
moixmcnt  w^  set  on  bot  ia  iautAtioo  and  txrMlxy  of 
the  Prntcilstnt  mlwiiitury.  And  Kodi  wac  probably 
the  cft»e;  for  though  it  be  by  Uw  required  that 
poffiona  of  the  Sacred  Edict  be  read  in  every  dtfCriet 
by  local  officers  on  the  fifft  aod  fifteenth  of  every 
fflOftlh,  in  public  halls  xt  apait  fof  the  purpose, 
and  though  this  onier  hu  bccu  complied  with  for  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ycart  with  more  or  less  regularity^ 
yet  this  was  the  6rst  time  for  the  people  themselves 
1a  this  pan  of  the  country  to  uke  the  matter  in  haad. 
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The  institution  is  cormccicd  with  certain  bcncvol<:nt 
halls,  for  which  Hankow  is  juiily  celebrated  ;  and  all 
the  workiEtg  expend*  arc  dcfrd)^!^  by  the  native 
raerchants,  shop- keepers,  and  others.  The  txHjrer 
people  of  a  neighbourhood  vill  sometimes  rai*e  a 
small  sum  of  money  among  themwlvei^  invite  a  few 
preachers,  and  hold  a  series  of  inccting:^  for  their  own 
special  bcncFt  The  preachers,  who  arc  for  the  most 
part  undergraduates,  receive  a  small  stipend  for  thcif 
services.  Their  text-book  is  the  Satred  Edict,  tme  of 
the  best  known  and  most  highly  r^pected  work^  tn 
China.  It  consists  of  sixteen  moral  maxim«,  In 
sixteen  sentences  of  seven  words  each,  written  by  the 
Emperor  Kang-hi.  and  amplified  by  his  son  and 
succcswr.  The  popular  editions  arc  issued  witli  an 
amplified  paiaphr&sc  in  the  Mandarin  dialect.  In  its 
tone  ihb  celebrated  work  is  utterly  godless.  It  holds 
Baddhism  and  Taoism  in  supreme  contempt,  and 
denounces  Roman  Catholicism  as  rank  herc^y^  All 
religious  rites  and  practices  are  discouraged,  and  the 
people  arc  told  plainly  that  the  only  gods  they  need 
concern  tlicmscl«s  about  arc  the  two  living  Buddhas 
at  home — that  is,  their  pan-ntt, 

'These  preachers,  however,  find  that  bare  morality 
will  not  do,  and  that  if  the>'  would  secure  the 
attention  ^nd  move  the  hearts  of  their  audiences  the 
religious  clement  must  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  and 
bcncc  they  supply  themselves  witli  selections  of  moral 
tales,  drawn  from  all  quarters,  and  richly  tnterbinlwJ 
with  Buddhist  and  Tauisi  Icg'^nds  and  myths,  Thi*i 
it  is,  I  believe,  that  lends  to  their  prcadiing  any  little 
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Han-Yang  expressed  themselves  as  Inclined  to  try  the 
cxperiinent  there,  and  it  was  re^^olved  at  once  th^it  the 
doors  of  Thai  chapel  should  be  thrown  open  thrtc 
nights  in  the  vrcch-  The  converts  of  one  of  the  other 
miaalonA,  bcarlfig:  of  what  was  going  on  In  our  duipeln, 
applied  for  pe^rmtstion  to  carry  on  a  sjmjlar  work  in 
ihelr  own.  Thus  the  idea  was  warmly  taken  up,  and 
%o  far,  has  been  very  heartily  wnrked  oiit. 

'  How  long  the  impulse  nay  la^t  it  is  imposMble  to 
tcUi  but^  from  all  tha^t  appears  now,  it  bids  fair  to  do 
90  for  some  time  at  least.  In  any  caac.  good  must 
result  from  it  The  truth  i-s  more  widely  made  known. 
The  congiegations  arc  often  very  large,  and  most  of 
the  hearers  are  men  who  cither  c^intiot  or  will  not 
attend  in  the  daytime.  The  volunteers  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  work,  and  evidently  derive  much 
reflex  benefit  from  It^  The  whole  Church  is  more  or 
less  stimulated  and  ennobled  by  it.  It  i*  also  pro- 
ducing a  favourable  imprecision  on  the  heathen  around. 
The  preachers  are  able  lo  tell  thusc  who  call  the 
Christian  religion  the  *'  rice-eating  religion "  that  the 
charge  Is  a  libel,  and  that,  so  far  from  depending  on 
the  Church  for  their  sustenance,  they  are  giving  their 
services  gratuitously,  and  that  the  very  oil  and  candles 
which  iight  up  the  chapcU  arc  paid  for  by  themselves. 
The  hcRthen  arc  licginninj  to  see  this,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  tendency  cf  what  thty  see  is  to  remove  their 
prejudices  and  give  them  a  more  exalted  view  of 
Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church.' 

On  October  23,  1874,  Mr.  John  married  again. 
The  second  Mr»p  John  was  one  whom  he  had  known 
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'  You  want  to  know  what  kind  of  mtssior  work 
might  be  tmclcrtakcn  in  our  stations  by  duly  qualified 
Christian  women  other  than  mUstonancs'  wives.  There 
arc  three  klnilj  of  wofk  which  might  be  carried  on  by 
forHgn  ChnKlkn  women  at  this  places  fnmoiy,  eon* 
dueling  classes  fcf  female  converts^  visiting  hc-athcn 
women  at  their  homes,  and  supt^nteadiiii;^  «chooU  for 
girb.  These  three  kind?  of  work  ftfc  exceedingly 
important ;  and  no  station  can  be  said  to  be  complete 
in  its  organisations  and  thoroughly  cedent  in  its 
operations,  where  they  are  wanting.  Tlicy  all  lie, 
however,  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  mission^iry,  Since 
my  return  I  have  been  doing  all  in  my  power  to  get 
op  a  good  girU'  school,  and  h^ve  utterly  failed,  whilst 
Mrs.  Searborou^h,  of  the  Wc^leyar^  Minion,  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably.  Though  the  female  converts  con^ 
Dccted  with  our  Churdi  attend  divine  services  with 
great  regularity,  I  shotild  find  it  iinp*J!«sible  to  get 
them  10  attend  a  Bible  class  esublished  for  themselves 
oxclu^dvcly  and  conducted  by  me.  And  Of  to  vi.<;iting 
heathen  women  at  their  homcSt  I  Uardfy  need  remark 
that  it  would  be  worse  than  useless  for  any  man, 
whether  foreign  or  native,  to  attempt  it  Thi^  kind  o( 
work,  then,  If  done  at  all,  mu^  be  done  by  Christian 
women  ;  and  in  order  to  carry  it  on  efficiently  two 
classes  of  female  agciiU  arc  necessary-,  namely,  foreign 
and  nFitive.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached 
to  the  native  element  So  far  os  schools  and  visitiRg 
arc  concerned,  the  foreign  agent  can  do  little  more 
tlian  direct,  superintend,  and  encourage  the  native, 
Thift,   however,  is   essential     Without   It   the   native 
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force  would  be  mlsdifccicd.  and  woulcl  soon  expend 
ft*dr  The  clax3ic»i  for  xhe  fceiwk  convert*  would  be 
more  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  fordgn  ft^nu 
In  cotitTic  of  lime  women  mif^ht  be  trained  to  under- 
take ll^c  codiiucl  of  them  ;  for  the  pre^iit  the  enltre 
wurk  wotilcl  devolve  upuit  thr  Itircign  Imchrr. 

•  A»  to  the  foreign  agent,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  mts^ionar)''^  wife  hus  immense  Advantages 
over  any  (jlhcr,  if  equally  qualified  in  other  respects^ 
Let  her  possess  the  necessary  mental,  moral,  and 
spiritual  cndowinonih  fur  the  enterprise,  and  it  is 
certain  thai  she  will  carry  on  the  work  which  I  have 
now  specified  as  no  other  womar  can,  Time^  however, 
is  an  important  element ;  and  there  are  mi^sJonaricE' 
wives  who,  though  richly  crdowcd  with  alJ  the  requisite 
gifts  and  graces,  and  anxious  to  devote  ihcm  to  active 
fui&ilonary  work,  arc  unable  to  do  much  on  account  of 
tlie  multiplicity  uf  domestic  dtitiex  to  whidi  they  have 
to  attcrd.  Vet  I  have  often  been  surprised  to  see  how 
much  can  be  aecompHfhcd  by  an  earnest,  devoted, 
Christ-loving  woman  even  when  placed  in  circumstances 
of  the  most  unfavourable  and  trying;  kind*  My  reply, 
then,  to  your  first  question  i*  this :  Tticn.*  is  no  kind  of 
mission  work  in  this  siiiiion  that  might  not  be  better 
accomplished  by  the  missionary's  wife  than  by  any 
other,  provided  she  possess  the  nece«ftary  qualifications 
and  is  able  to  command  the  requisite  time  And  I 
am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  tliat  Mrs.  Jului  Is  able  and 
willing  10  underlie  llic  female  department  of  the 
work  connected  whh  this  MissiQi:,  At  Shanghai  she 
was  acti\'ely  engaged  in  mission  work.     Besides  super- 
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Enwuding  schools,  she  did  much  In  The  way  of  vhUing 
hcalhcn  women  at  their  homes.  Her  heart  is  wholly 
dooted  to  God,  and  her  chief  desire  is  to  be  the  means 
of  elevating  the  moral  and  spiritual  condition  of  the 
women  in  these  parts  whilst  permitted  to  dwell  among 
ihemn  Since  her  arrival  at  Hankow  5he  has  been 
jturiying  the  dialect  of  the  place,  and  her  progress  is, 
I  think,  remarkable.  In  due  time  she  will  be  in  every 
lA-ay  qualtfed  for  the  task  which  awaits  her  herei  In 
addition  to  siipcn'ntending  schools,  she  will  have  her 
classes  in  Hankow,  Wuchang,  and  Han-Yang.  What 
wc  shall  need  in  this  Mission  la  a  grant  of  £io  or 
/too  towards  the  employment  of  native  women  as 
school  teachers  and  Bible  read  errs ;  and  this,  I  have  no 
doubt,  the  Directors  will  gladly  make,  should  they 
deem  it  desLfabie  to  extend  their  iA-ork  by  female 
agency  in  China. 

'Were  1  differently  situated,  my  reply  lo  the  above 
qnestion  would  probably  have  been  diflcrenl.  Were 
my  wife  unable  or  unwilling  to  undertake  the  work 
which  t  have  described,  I  might  ask  for  a  female  agent ; 
!  don't  know  thai  I  should,  but  it  is  possible.  Were  I 
an  unmarried  man  1  should  certainly  object  to  a  young 
lady  being  sent  out  to  join  mc  1  should  say  em- 
phatically,  never  send  unmarried  women  to  a  mission 
consliluled  exclusively  of  unmarried  men  ;  to  do  so 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  bringing  the 
whole  Mission  into  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese, 
As  matters  stand,  my  only  request  is  that  the  Directors 
will  kindly  assist  my  wife  to  carry  out  her  plans  by 
rurnishing  her  with  the  necessary  means. 
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'You  will  probably  conclude  from  the  lone  of  thU 
letter  that  1  am  not  a  ftrong  believer  in  unmarried 
female  agcrlfl  for  China.  I  am  sorry  to  find  myself  in 
opposUion  1o  my  fncnd  Mn  Edklns  on  this  <)ucatiofi, 
but  I  cnmtocinfes<i  tlial  such  it  thecjwe:.  Thcorrtically 
X  have  bat  little  faith  (n  the  scheme,  and  the  flight 
knowledge  I  have  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
a^ncy  in  thU  country  has  not  tended  to  remove  my 
doubts.  What  we  really  need  are  genuine  oiissionarJes' 
wives — women  as  devoted  to  Uic  work  as  their  husbands 
arc.  Thank  God  there  are  many  such  women  in 
Chiiia,  ai]d  they  are  doing  a  noble  work.' 

A  few  months  later  he  feferred  to  the  subject 
again ; — 

*We  shall  certainly  not  make  an  application  for  an 
English  female  miwioiiaiy.  With  Mrs,  John  at 
Hankow,  and»  1  liope,  Mrs.  Bryson  at  Wuchang,  this 
station  will  not  repair/  one.  Our  wives  will  be  able  lo 
do  a  grtat  dea/  more  for  the  work  than  young  ladies 
could  [  confess  to  a  deep  scepticism  in  ref^ard  to  tho 
whole  scheme  of  employing  ''  English  female  mission- 
aries" in  China.  Time  will  show,  but  I  feel  sure  that 
you  arc  going  to  u/asU  a  good  deal  of  money  and 
introduce  elements  of  discord  into  missions/ 

Since  then  an  ever -enlarging  experience  of  what 
consecrated  Christian  women  can  do  in  the  mission- 
field  as  evangelUts^  as  teachers,  and  as  doctors  has 
shown  how  groundless  and  unworthy  were  the  fear* 
which  many  had  in  the  earlier  da>'a  of  the  movement 
Dr.  John,  as  a  wise  man,  has  advanced  with  tJ;e  times. 
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Probably  he  still  mif^ht  say  that,  'all  thin^  being 
C<lU£t]/  the  married  vronnan  who  works  in  close 
jU^ocialion  with  her  hu.nhAnd  hM  greater  Influence 
thAn  the  unmarried  \  buL  cxpeiicncc  of  the  woik  of 
unmarrin)  women  In  Hankow  wnd  Central  ChJna  ha* 
altered  hh  old  opinion.  There  is  not  now  a  kinder 
and  more  sympaihctic  friend  or  a  more  appreciative 
observer  of  the  Christian  service  rendered  by  lady 
cni^LOnarie^  than  the  veteran  head  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society's  Mis.^ion  in  J-Iankow. 

Mrs.  John  brought  her  luve  for  the  saikmt  with  her 
from  Shanghai  lo  Hankow,  and  spr^ily  found  that 
she  had  an  open  door  for  work  anong  them.  There 
were  usually  one  or  more  gunboats  anchored  in  the 
river  for  the  defence  of  foreign  rigbts.  and  alao  to  keep 
order  unong  foreign  merchant  sailors  at  the  great 
treaty  port.  Hankow  being  a  great  centre  of  the  tea 
trade,  there  were  wsuallymerchflnt  vessels  there  bringing 
mcrcliandise  and  carrying  away  cargoes  of  tea.  During 
the  brief  tea  season,  especially,  a  fleet  of  swift  steamers 
gathered  to  carr>'  olT  the  new  season's  teas  as  rapidly  as 
possible  to  the  thirsty  Western  world.  The  European 
crews  of  these  vessels  were  exposed  to  great  and 
constant  temptations,  and  there  were  no  special 
agencies  at  work  for  iheir  help.  They  soon  discovered 
that  a  friend  had  come  to  \vhom  thetr  mterests  were 
very  precious.  Meetings  were  arranged  for  their 
special  benefit,  and  temperance  and  evangelistic  work 
was  carried  on»  *  Jack '  13  very  responsive  to  kindness 
and  God  blessed  the  efforts  of  His  servants.  Writing 
to  Mr  Jacob  on  May  a6,  (875,  Mr.  John  says:— 
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'  During  tbe9C  last  ttn  ihtys  we  luvc  had  a  scxi^s  of 
servicer  in  toy  bouce  for  thr  benefit  of  the  tailurB  on 
bovd  Ukc  tea  «hip»  viotifig  this  port  at  this  «ra«orL 
Tbcy  h»\<  been  wwidedid  cMtdngs.  Man>-  have  been 
6cef\y  impmMd.  and  ten  at  kait  have  been  reaJlf 
oDcncncd  At  ihc  meclingi  I  speak  for  twnenly  or 
twcnt^fifV  miniites.  and  then  throw  the  okccting  open 
to  aJt  pfcscat  After  the  meeting  is  ov-er  I  meet  those 
wbo  are  imprejacd  in  my  study.  The  n^ht  before  last 
there  were  three  men  in  my  vtudy  weeping  like  ehildfea 
on  aca}unt  of  their  past  tins,  and  expressing  a  strong 
dcsin;  to  lead  &  better  life,  I  point  them  to  Christ  as 
an  ail*«uflicicnt  Saviour  from  am  and  its  eon»oqucaec9, 
ftod  thi«  message  I  Itnd  to  be  the  '*  power  of  God  ynto 
salvation  "  to  sinners  as  hardmcd  as  I  have  ever  known. 
My  dear  wife  h  my  "nght-hund  man"  in  tht«  work. 
She  prays  and  speaks  with  great  power  al  these 
meetings  The  singing  h  in  her  hands  enlircly,  and  it 
could  not  be  in  better  bands.  We  sing  tho^e  simple 
American  hymns  which  have  become  so  popular  in 
England  since  Moody  aud  Sdfikcy's  vbil,  and  they 
are  dnin^  a  good  work.  Our  mii^ionary  work  b 
progressing  alia* 

Tbis  work  was  steadil)-  and  suocessfully  continued. 
Jn  itES4  ^  building  was  erected  by  private conlribuliona 
to  provide  more  suitable  and  adequate  accommodation, 
and  testimony  came  from  many  quarters  of  tlie  great 
value  of  thi«  gracious  mimstiy^  Jn  that  year  Mr.  Jc^n 
wrote  :■'— 

'  A  good  work  is  goEng  on  among  the  blue-jacketc 
We  have  had  three  gunboats  here  this  year.     The  tirst 
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came  up  without  a  Chri^tan  on  board,  and  ]c(t  with 
six  ;  the  second  came  up  in  the  same  condition,  and 
left  with  four;  the  present  one  came  up  with  Xvro,  and 
*vil!  Iciivc  with  eight  or  ten,  The  Sailois'  Rest  U  lo 
be  opened  lo-morrow  e\'eiiing.  It  h  a  very  pretty 
little  building,  standing  in  the  corner  of  our  com- 
pound where  the  bamboo  mound  used  to  stand.  It  is 
a  real  ornament  to  the  compound  and  the  settlement. 
I  tni3t  tt  ml\  be  a  great  comfort  and  a  great  bleuing  in 
many  ways  to  maiiy.^ 

het-i  than  eighteetr  months  afler  the  date  of  this 
letter  The  earnest,  loving  heart  had  c«ased  to  beat. 
Writing  to  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  John  when  On 
his  way  to  Shanghai  to  bury  his  wife,  Mr.  John  was 
able  to  tell  her  not  only  of  the  death,  but  of  a  touching 
incident  which  liad  occurred  on  the  journey; — 

'  Her  death  was  In  perfect  harmony  with  her  life, 
Jesus  was  her  Lord,  her  Saviour^  her  Beloved.  She 
loved  Him  pa£sior;Ltely,  and  served  Him  faithfully.  It 
was  her  delight  to  apeak  of  Htm  In  season  and  out  of 
season,  and  she  was  the  means  of  leading  many  souls 
to  Him.  Yesterday  wc  met  the  '*Sual"  at  Klu-kiang, 
The  first  ofHccr  is  a  young  man  who  was  converted 
some  months  agu  through  Mrs.  Johii^s  inst rumen ta lily, 
and  who  is  now  an  earnest  worker  for  God.  When  he 
hcEird  ]  was  on  board  the  '*  Kiang  Kwan  "  he  came  to  see 
me.  His  eyes  wove  full  of  tears,  and  he  said, "  f  feci  as 
if  1  had  lost  my  mother.'*  When  he  was  at  Shanghai 
a  few  day^  since,  a  liidy  there  said  that  what  she  did 
not  like  about  Mr*L  JuJui  wax  that  ahc  xvttutU  talk  about 
religion*    *'  Yes''  replied  the  young  man, "  but  you  must 
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nnncmber  UT4t  tTnil  »  tht!  very  reason  why  I  am  a 
Chri^Un  io*i);>x.  I  should  never  havr  been  a  ChH^tian 
but  for  Mr*,  Joha."  She  w-as  very  inten«dy  e^une^t^ 
ftfiil  worldly  men  and  u^mcn,  whether  in  the  Church  or 
out  of  the  Church,  could  not  understand  ber.  But  ibe 
bos  been  tbc  means  of  leading  score:}  and  scores  of 
people  frcjfn  the  datkitcss  and  miycty  of  sin  into  tbc 
light  and  Joy  of  the  ulvation  in  Clinst' 

Later  in  the  same  year  smother  friend  wa*  told  ^^ 
'  We  a/c  having  splendid  meetinf^s  with  the  £aik>rs 
theie  weeks.  This  t3  the  tea  seuon,  and  we  have  been 
holding  specifl)  meetings  for  the  benefit  of  the  satlora. 
The  dear  little  Rc»t  is  often  crammed,  and  ihc  meetinga 
have  been  fruitful  in  bics&eO  rcsulis.  From  twenty  to 
thirty  have  been  broufjht  to  God  during  the«e  live  or 
six  weeks,  some  backsliders  have  be«n  rtatorcd,  sotat 
tfcftd  Chn'ftians  have  been  made  ali\'c  again,  arid  a 
lar«fe  number  .have  found  Christ  for  the  fir$t  time. 
What  strikes  some  of  ua  is^  that  the  very  spirit  of  the 
de|>aned  one  !>cein»  lo  be  renting  upon  usl  We  feet  ai 
if  ithc  henpelf  in  spirit  wat  working  with  ti«  and  bidding 
us  go  on.  "  li  is  ir^Jitni  for  you  that  1  should  go 
away"  What  Christ  itaid  of  Him^lf  \%  true  ofcvay 
one  of  Hb  true  servants.  We  cannot  $4i  this  always, 
and  the  bcvt  is  slow  to  belkve  that  it  can  be  to. 
Expedient  that  the  ilearot  one  on  earth  should  go 
awayl  Icnpcssit^le  !  And  yet  it  must  be  so, for  God^ 
najne  is  love,  aitd  He  does  alJ  thin^^  well 


'  As  one  draws  near  the  end  of  life,  one  gets  to  fed 
that  the  one  thing  in  it  of  any  real  value  ;s  what  has  its 
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^ring  in  God  anci  its  consucnmation  in  God, — from 
God  and /br  God.  1  look  back  on  my  lil'e,  and  1  feci 
that  ODUch  of  it  is  utterly  rotten,  tcatcd  by  thU  standard. 
How  many  of  my  most  con.ipicuous  deeds  have  had 
their  inspiratior  in  sclf^— done,  not  ^^  Christ;  dono, 
not  because  inspired  by  the  love  of  Christ, — good 
deeds  in  thcmsclve*!,  but  morally  worthless  In  their 
results  to  me.  May  God  forgive  the  past — blot  out  the 
^na  of  otir  ^.iW  deeds.  How  we  are  mado  to  feci  day 
by  day  that  wc  have  nothing;  to  fall  back  upon  but  the 
blood  of  Jesus — the  blood  that  cleansclh  from  all  sin/ 

The  influence  of  his  second  marriage  on  the 
personal  life  of  Mr  John  was  as  marked  as  its 
helpfulness  in  the  work  of  the  Mission.  Like  all  high- 
strung  and  eager  natures,  he  has  t»ccn  liable  to  suffer 
from  fits  of  depression-  After  hi*  return  to  China  this 
depression  of  apitits  was  frequent  and  acute.  He  was 
living  alane,  and  though  be  told  his  friends  that  he  was 
l>eing  well  looked  after  by  old  and  faltliful  servants,  the 
ishadow  of  his  recent  great  bereavement  rested  heavily 
upon  him,  and  was  made  harder  to  bear  by  the 
weakening  effects  of  an  attack  of  dysentery.  He  found 
his  anodyne  for  gjief  in  giving  himself  with  redoubled 
energy  to  his  work;  but  this  did  rot  siifltcc.  He 
confessed  in  more  thnn  one  letter  that  *  fits  of  deep 
depression  arc  not  uncommon/  that  he  is  'very  lonely 
and  depressed,  and  does  not  hnow  how  he  can  go  on/ 
and  it  is  probable  he  would  have  had  a  serious  break- 
down had  not  this  new  light  and  love  ocmc  into  his 
life.  The  house  became  a  home  again^  and  the  busy 
man    found    that    refreshment    of   spirit    and    helpful 
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upwards  and  tell  me  of  the  bcnuty  in  which  she  herself 
is  clothed,  Vo  you  think  the  glorified  ones  take 
pleasure  m  the  beauties  of  earth?  Mrs.  John  was 
p^^Iociatcly  fonc3  of  flo^vcrs,  Is  she  so  &iili  ?  God  b 
a  Spirit,  and  yet  He  itiukI  delTghi  Htmftelf  in  the 
beautiful  things  which  HJ^  own  hands  have  made: 
Can  It  be  Uiat  the  ^^Inis  of  Hts  perfected  children  do 
not  participate  in  HU  joys  in  this  respects' 

Strong,  trdepcndcnt,  and  masterful  as  Mr.  John  has 
been  in  bis  views  of  truth  and  convictions  of  duty,  he 
ha^  always  been  opcti-minded  and  sensitive  tu  new 
thoughts,  new  view*  and  aspect*  of  truth,  and  new 
impressions.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
increased  prominence  given  in  hh  writing  and  speaking 
during  these  years  to  certain  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
truth  was  largely,  if  unconKicusly.  due  to  the  influence 
of  hh  wife.  At  any  rate  it  is  evident  that  criincidcntly 
with  his  marriage  there  came  to  him  the  Iw^inring  of 
a  new  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  which  greatly 
enriched  bis  nature  and  increased  his  power 

In  an  article  by  him  in  the  Li/f  a/  FaitA  in  1 894 
occurs  the  following  remarkable  statement: — '1  was 
eight  years  otd  nhen  I  joined  the  Church,  1  preached 
my  first  sermon  when  I  ivas  founeen,  and  yet  \ 
was  a  missionary  for  twenty  years  before  I  had  a 
full  vision  of  Christ  as  an  ever-present  Saviour  from  sin. 
This  vision  of  Christ  is  absohitely  necessary  for  success.' 

The  time  of  this  enhghtenmcnt  must  have  been 
iluring  the  year  1 875>  Early  In  J  S77  he  wrote  to  his 
Life-long  friend,  Mr.  Jacob  :— 

'  My  own  soul  is  going  out  in  ^trcng  desires  towards 

V 
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God  these  days.  Read  Cphcflans  lii.  16-20,  and  you 
will  ace  wliat  ]  am  praying  for,  "  filled  wEUi  lUc  TuIjicsia 
of  Gwl."  1  long  to  be  filled  with  rtivinr  knowledge, 
divine  wisdom,  dJvfae  love,  divine  holfnes*.  to  the 
utmoKt  extent  of  my  capacity.  I  tvant  to  fed  that 
"  all  the  currents  of  my  soul  are  interfused  in  one 
channel  deep  ond  wide>  and  all  Aowjng  towards  the 
heart  of  Christ"  1  hardly  be^in  to  kiiow  wh^t 
treasures  there  are  for  us  in  Christ  It  seems  to  me 
that  every  one  of  us  might  be  spirftually  and  ought  to 
be  unspe^ably  mightier  than  we  are.  It  is  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  )ii  that  is  everything,  ^nd  the  Father  is  willing 
to  bestow  Him  upon  the  weakest  if  he  will  but  ask  in 
the  spirit  of  implicit  fnlth  and  entire  self-surrender-  My 
cry  Ihcscdays  is  for  s  I*cntecost,  first  on  myself  and  my 
mi^ionacy  brethren,  and  then  on  the  native  Church,  and 
then  on  the  heathen  at  large.' 

This  trftin  of  thought  evidently  inHuenecd  hJm  in 
the  choice  of  his  subject  for  address  at  the  Shanghai 
Missionary  Conference  in  May  iS77*  The  first  general 
Confcicncc  of  Fioiestant  Missionaries  In  China,  held  in 
1877,  w;i»  a  very  small  gathering  compaml  with  that 
which  was  held  in  1  S90  Twenty  Missionarj-  Societies 
were  represented  by  126  mJ?(sioranes  of  both  sexes, 
the  American  dement  predominating.  Griffith  John 
accepted  very  heartily  the  proposal  for  a  Conference, 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings.  He  ^^kc 
with  mere  or  less  fulness  in  the  dUcussions  on  a  great 
variety  of  subjects-  BtidHhfsm  and  Tauism,  preaching, 
medical  missions,  Christian  literature.  Eecular  litcra- 
Itire,  the  elevation  of  the  native  Church,  the  opium 
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qii»tion,  questionable  pracdcc^  among  the  converts, 
treaty  Tights,  systematic  co-opcraiion  among  Societies, 
and  the  training  of  the  native  sRcncy.  His  most 
important  contribution  to  the  Conference  wtu  ftn 
aUdrcss  on  'The  Holy  Spirit  In  connection  with 
Mission  Work,'  based  on  Luke  xi  13,  '  Jf  ye  then, 
being  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  ylfts  unto  your 
children;  how  much  more  slialj  your  heavenly  Father 
give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Hira? '  It  was 
a  very  comprehensive,  interesting,  and  searching  state- 
ment of  his  VLCAS  on  the  subject  He  began  from  the 
position  that  the  missionary  was  engaged  in  a  work 
which  was  primarily  and  cs^nlially  spiritual,  and  that 
the  spiritual  aspect  and  aim  of  hi*  work  must  always 
be  foremost  in  all  his  thoughts. 

'  We  arc  in  China  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
our  Lord  ;  and  the  purpose  of  our  Mission  is  lo  disctple 
and  make  Christiana  of  this  great  nation,  .  ,  , 

'This  h  A  great  spiritual  work,  and  to  secure  success 
in  It  we  need  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
through  the  Spirit  such  a  full  baptism  of  power  as  will 
perfectly  fit  each  one  of  us  for  the  special  work  which 
Cod  has  given  him  to  da' 

'I.  The  Holy  Spirit  i»  the  source  of  all  spiritual 
ilium inalion.'  Knowledge,  even  religious  knowkdge, 
without  spiritual  illumlnalion  \^  of  the  letter,  and  its 
possession  brings  no  spiritual  power.  'The  things  of 
God  as  facts  and  doctrines  arc  fully  revealed  in  this 
blessed  Book.  .  ,  <  StiU  the  Bible  is  not  enough  for 
us.  The  vital  question  is,  how  arc  we  to  ifffiw*'thc 
things  that  arc  freely  jjivcn  us  of  God  "  ?      How  are 
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we  to  re^tcli  t.1ie  sunlit  summits  of  full  assurance  about 
them?' 

'Then  look  at  our  converU.  Tht  ease  with  vrhicb 
m&ny  or  them  ;icquire  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and 
doctrines  of  the  Bible  is  simply  astonbhing.  But 
where  b  the  mmionao'  who  doca  not  Umcnt  the  lack 
ot  sfm£uai  discernment  on  the  iwrt  tjf  the  great  bulk 
of  hifl  converts?  The  truths  that  are  lodged  \i\  their 
intellects,  and  which  they  accept  a»  unquestionable 
verittei,  do  not  appear  to  move  ihcm  deeply.  Their 
spiritual  nature  if  not  intensely  quickened  and  grcatJy 
expanded  by  "  the  thinfi:^  of  the  Spirit  of  God,"  neither 
are  their  moral  activitie5  powcrrullycncr^wd  by  theoi- 
Thcy  lack  that  divinely  tlluinineilr  loul-transformmg 
apprehension  of  spiritual  truth  e^Rentlal  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  fttronf*,  manly,  noble  Chrictian  character.' 

'II.  The  Holy  Spirit  Is  the  immcdmte  source  of  all 
holiness.  Tfie  missionary  must  above  all  things  be  a 
huly  maiK  The  tdeaJ  teaclicr  of  the  Chinew  Ia  a 
holy  man.  "  He  is  entirely  sincere,  »nd  perfrct  in  love. 
He  is  magnanimous,  gencrou^  benign,  and  full  of  for* 
bearance.  He  Ik  pure  in  heart,  free  from  selfishness, 
and  never  swerve*  from  the  path  of  duty  in  his 
conduct.  He  is  deep  and  active  like  a  fountain, 
sending  forth  hb  virtuca  in  due  season.  He  is  seen, 
and  men  revere  him ;  he  speaks,  and  men  believe  him  ; 
he  acts,  and  men  arc  glaikiencd  by  him.  He  po^isesfei 
all  heavenly  virttiM,  He  Is  ore  with  Heaven."  Thla 
is  a  lofty  ideal  ;  but  the  Chinese  do  not  look  opofi  it 
as  exv^ting  in  fancy  or  imagination  only.  They  believe 
that  it  has  been  realised  In  Aoinc  imtanco  at  icart  -, 
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and  [  am  convinced  that  no  Christihr  teacher  can  be  a 
grrat  spirituai  pcnver  in  China  in  whom  thi«  ideal  is 
fiot  embodied  and  manifested  tn  ^n  cnn'ncnt  degree. 
He  must  be  more  than  a  good  man  {th/tn  Jm) ;  he 
must  be  a  holy  man  (sJiftt^  j'/rt),  exhibiting'  "  the  vigour 
of  every  ri^t  purpose,  and  the  intensity  of  every 
devout  afTeclion."  He  must  be  a  man  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  the  divinity  within  must  cnct^isc 
mightily  through  him.  He  muiit  be  a  mati  who  will 
take  time,  not  only  to  master  the  language  and  literature 
of  thia  people,  but  to  be  holy.  It  is  not  ourselves — our 
poor  selves — the  Chinese  want  to  see,  but  God  in  us/ 

'Such  holiness  is  needful  also  in  the  Church  us  the 
only  convincing  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  Christ's 
work/ 

'Mr  The  Holy  SpSHt  H  the  source  of  aplHtual  unity.* 

'IV.  He  is  the  Fount  of  all  true  joy,'  Under  this 
head  IS  an  interesting  paragraph  on  the  need  for 
spiritual  joy  among  the  converts  to  rcplfice  the  joys 
they  have  lost : — 

'  We  fts  miasionariea  need  the  fulness  of  this  joy. 
Without  it  our  work  will  he  a  burden  to  us^  and  we 
shall  toil  on  *ith  the  hearts  of  slavc«  :  and  the  hearts 
of  slaves  are  never  strongs  But  especially  do  our 
native  brethren  need  it.  They  had  their  pleasures  in 
their  heathen  condition,  both  rcHgious  and  sensuous, 
We  have  taken  these  away  from  them.  How  arc  they 
to  be  kept  from  falling  a-lu^ting  fur  the  flesh-pots  of 
Egypt — for  the  leeka,  and  onion*,  and  garlic  of  their 
pagan  life  ?  There  can  be  only  ore  way :  the  new 
teligion  must  be  made  a  joy  to  Ihcm/ 
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■V.  The  Holy  Spirit  ts  ihc  source  of  power  In 
deftliog  with  soui«.' 

'VI,  He  is  ihc  inftpirer  of  all  true  prayer.' 

The  exposition  of  the  subject  uadcr  thc^c  headings 
was  foUowed  by  tlircc  qutatlona : — '(l)  Arc  wc  and 
our  comcrte  filUd  with  the  Holy  Ghost?  (2)  Fs  a 
new  PetiifrtMt  pt^nibh"^  (j)  How  U  ihe  fuhiess  of 
Ibc  Spirit  to  be  obtained  } '     The  address  erded  : — 

'  1  want  to  return  from  this  Conference,  not  only 
stimulated  in  mind,  and  enriched  with  a  store  of 
valuable  information,  but  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
China  Is  t^gad — ierri^fy  dead-  Our  plans  arjd 
organisations  can  do  very  little  for  this  great  people. 
They  want  ^i/e.  Christ  came  to  give  life;  and  He  i* 
not  the  I  woif  but  the  1  am,  "Lo,  I  am  with  yotj 
alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  The  secret 
of  the  success  of  the  Apo3tlc3  lay  not  in  what  they  did 
and  said,  but  in  the  presence  of  Christ  in  them  and 
with  them  They  saw  with  the  eyes  of  Christ,  felt  with 
His  heart,  and  worked  with  His  energies.  They  were 
nothing ;  Christ  was  everything^  Christ  was  living, 
breathing,  and  triumphing  in  their  personal  liveri.  Their 
entire  nature  betr^g  replete  witli  His  life,  their  spirits 
bathed  in  Hta  light,  and  their  souls  kindled  with  the 
frres  of  His  love;  ihry  moved  in  the  midst  of  men  J» 
etnhodiments  of  suiwmatural  power.  They  ipake  Wtlh 
the  dcmcnslration  of  the  Spirit  ;  when  they  came  into 
contact  with  men,  z  mysterious  energy  went  out  of 
them,&nd  under  their  vitalising  touch  dead  souls  started 
into  life.  The  Spirit  had  taken  hold  of  the  highest 
faculties  of  their  nature,  and  was  working  wiUi  them 
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according  to  His  otvn  will.  Brethren,  xhh  is  what  wo 
must  be,  if  this  mighty  Empire  U  to  bo  moved  thfouf:b 
na.  But  to  be  this  the  throne  of  grace  mii^t  be  our 
refuge — the  scc/et  place  of  the  Most  High  must  be  our 
d^ily  Avtd  hourly  habitation.  Wc  must  take  tinu  to 
become  filled  wflh  His  power ;  we  must  takt  time  to 
be  hoiy.  Let  us  put  our  desires  into  one  heart-felt 
petition  for  a  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  cease 
to  present  it  until  we  have  prevailed.  So  Elijah 
prayed  :  he  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  resolved  not 
to  rise  again  till  his  request  was  granted.  So  Jacob 
WRESTLED  with  thtr  3ngeK  So  Daniel  set  kis/tut  unto 
the  Lord  his  Gcxl,  So  the  dtsciples  continued  with  one 
accord  in  prayer  and  supplication.' 

The  general  progress  of  the  Mia&ion  during' ihc 
decade  1873-1S82  was  steady  and  encouraging',  Mt 
there  was  no  outstanding  feature  that  made  the  ycaifs 
memorable. 

Another  and  larger  mission  hospltaJ  was  built  In 
I  $74  in  place  of  the  old  one,  at  a  cost  of  £1 3  50,  which 
was  contributed  by  natives  as  well  as  by  Europeans.  A 
year  later  Dr.  Kenneth  Mackenzie  joined  the  Mbsion  as 
medical  missionary,  and  he  was  Mr.  John's  companion 
six  months  later  on  that  first  journey  to  the  Wei 
village  when  the  excited  country  mob  atiacked  them 
with  such  violence  as  to  seriously  endanger  their  lives. 
This  experience  of  trouble  was  a  very  exceptional  one. 
As  a  rule  the  evangelistic  tours  which  Mr  John  kept  up 
at  frequent  intervals  were  marked  by  the  friendliness 
of  the  people  and  by  great  enjoyment  in  preaching 
to  them. 


«rifa 

'Eraj  nsnii^SHtdBr  ORcpK^abost  half-put 

bar  or  i«e  faovs  are  spmc  In  pijlii^  boolci^ 

mlfvc  or  fortign  wcrk&  Bctntn  oae  aad  two  lie 
dteft.  At  Inlf-pait  two  be  n  io  tte  cbapel,  when  ht 
ramiot  tiH  five,  doinf  hb  pan  fn  tbc  ptcaciiiiifr 
ttUdnc  and  dcbatine  which  (o  on  daring  these  bo«ra. 
On  the  door  of  the  chapd  and  in  diflbmt  puts  of  the 
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dty  he  has  notices  posted  up,  informing  all  that 
between  the  hours  of  6  and  9  p.M>  he  wil)  be  in  hia 
vestry  behind  ihc  chapel  tetidy  to  receive  any  who  may 
wish  to  converse  oti  Chnitian  subjects.  On  Sundays 
he  generally  Ukes  some  part  in  the  Tcrvices,  and  when 
I  am  abseni  the  whole  work  and  fta  respon^lhil  Sties 
devolve  upon  him.  He  Is  sometimes  sent  to  visit  the 
out-station9  to  instruct  the  catechumens  and  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  native  evangelists/ 

The  work  of  such  an  assistant  or  ptindiC  b  not 
5:mp]y  to  copy  what  has  been  written  by  the  missionary* 
His  duty  is  to  give  the  necessary  literary  accuracy  and 
finish  to  the  work  of  the  foreigner.  Even  in  the  use  of 
languages  nearly  related  to  our  own,  it  is  no  uncommon 
experience  to  lind  that  knowEcdge  which  is  quite  full 
enough  and  accurate  enough  for  alJ  ordinary  purposes 
is  not  equal  to  the  niceties  of  an  ofHcial  document  or 
a  written  IrcAtise.  In  China»  where  exactitnJe  and 
refinement  of  literary  expression  bav*e  tieen  cultit^aled 
for  centuries  as  a  fine  art,  and  are  so  highly  esteemed, 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  be  sure 
that  he  will  avoid  mistake?  which  would  at  once  be 
detected  by  the  trained  eye  and  offend  the  refined 
instincts  of  a  cultivated  Chinciman,  and  cause  him  I0 
turn  away  from  what  is  written  as  the  production  of  an 
uneducated  person. 

Writing  to  Dr  Mullens  in  1875  with  reference  to 
the  results  of  the  examination  of  a  young  missionary  in 
the  language  Mr.  John  expresses  regret  that  he  had 
spent  so  much  time  a*  he  appeareJ  to  have  spent  in 
trying  to  write  Chinese,  and  he  saj-s :— 
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'The  ability  to  wriit  the  cliaractcr  b  by  no  means 
efscndal  to  thorough  ^fiicic-ncy  in  4ipi?alciii)£  and  rcarltng, 
wbfitt  these  two  are  the  only  branches  wtikb  a 
fordKier  ean  ever  hope  to  raaetcr  CbiQese  a>mfcH$iom 
BppcAr«  to  be  beyond  our  reach.  I  have  never  seen  a 
production  by  a  GDrctgncr  which  in  a  litcrao'  point  or 
view  <Iul  net  excite  the  ridicule  of  an  ordinary  native 
4ch(>Ur  The  consequence  is  thai  mast  of  the 
misstonAficf  leave  the  writing  to  the  Chinese  punditc, 
whiht  they  concentrate  their  energies  on  the  more 
Ecftsiblc  and  va^l^  more  important  accomplishments  of 
reading  and  speaking  with  case,  accuracy,  and  fulness. 
When  they  want  to  publish,  they  convey  to  the  pundit 
the  substance  viva  v<K€,  which  he  \i\i\*\  into  good. 
Idiomatic  Chinese.  Though  the  miwinnary  may  not  be 
able  to  comffost  himself,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  form  a 
critical  judgment  on  the  composition  of  his  pundit 
This  power  ia  ac<^uircd  in  cour^  of  time  in  connection 
with  extensive  readings  and  it  ia  all  that  is  necessary  in 
order  to  turn  out  productions  of  incontparably  greater 
value  thai^  the  rri<«ioimry  can  ever  hope  to  turn  oitt  by 
his  own  unaided  ability.' 

The  formation  of  the  Hankow  Tract  Society  in 
1876  marked  the  bcgtnninf:  of  a  new  st^j^  b  Mr. 
John'5  Christian  activities,  the  importance  of  which  wu 
not  dreamed  of  at  tJie  time.  He  had  written  tracts  and 
booklets  already,  bul  the  rapid  development  of  the  new 
Society  furnished  alike  frc;«h  channels  for  diitribution 
and  Erreater  demands  for  books. 

The  Society  was  formed  by  the  mutaionaries  in 
ilaokow  on  a  modest  capital  of  £%o  granted  by  the 
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Ridigioie  TAct.Sockt^.  One  of  iC5  founders  and  Km 
Seoctary  «y^  that  Ibr  some  time  its  whole  ilock-^o- 
tnde  was  oorad  in  a  bedroom  an  hi<  lu>ti«e !  '  At  fir«t 
no  d>or«  wu  expected  from  it  ibin  that  by-  it*  add  its 
members  tfould  be  enabled  to  drcuUte  tmcu  without 
pcnonal  pecuniary  loss-'  '  The  supply  soon  garc  mc 
to  a  greater  demand  than  had  ever  bccji  aotkipAtcd, 
while  the  number  of  new  tracts  which  tbe  Committee 
In  tiiDC'  added  to  the  Sodely'a  catalogue  found 
acceptance  wherever  they  became  known,  and  orden 
for  them  were  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  China,  noc- 
withstandii^  Che  fact  that  no«i-meinbcrs  had  to  pay 
follprkc' 

In  eight  years  the  operations  of  the  Society  had 
become  so  widely  exrended  that  Its  name  was  changed 
to  the  '  Central  China  Religious  Tract  Society/ and  a 
d£p6t  specially  devoted  to  it  was  opened  in  Hankow. 
The  report  of  that  year  (1&84)  mentions  tfaat  the 
circulation  of  tracts  and  books  had  gropm  from  9OOO 
In  1676  to  340,000  in  idS3.  The  repocl  for  1904  U 
ahle  to  «tate  that  during  1903  'the  circulation  had 
readwd  the  record  figure  of  3,171,655  publications.' 
A  colportage  branch  is  now  in  operation,  and,  durme 
>905i  7^  colporteurs  were  employed  in  Hupeh  and 
Huran,  who  sold  328766  books  and  tracts^ 

Not  only  has  GiifTith  John  been  the  President  of  the 
Society  almost  withoiit  bre^k  from  the  outlet,  but  to 
him  more  than  to  any  other  it  owes  the  literature  for 
which  it  hai  now  »o  large  a  demand.  In  tlie  n^port 
for  1S84  already  quoted  there  is  a  list  of  $0  new 
pid^icatioftS  which  had  been  Ja^ucd,  and  of  ih^e  31 
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were  vrritlcn  by  Mr,  John-  Since  then  his  busy  pen 
baA  sd<loin  rested,  and  he  has  enriched  Ui«  Christian 
Church  in  Chcnii  with  a  very  l^ge  amutint  uf  moAt 
popular  ard  v^ikmbfc  Christian  literature,  which  tias 
found  iu  way  wherever  Chinese  are  to  be  found  Dr. 
Hudson  Taylor  told  the  Committer  of  the  National 
Bible  Society  of  Scotland  in  t8K4  that  Mr.  John  was 
'the  author  of  mo»t  of  the  Hankow  Kries  of  Iracta, 
which  in  the  judgment  of  many  of  u*  were  Ear  and 
away  the  best  prepared  and  bc^t  adapted  Christian 
tra€t«  we  had  ever  had  in  China/ 

Mr.  Hoflte,  the  successor  of  Dr-  Hudson  Taylor  aa 
the  Director  of  the  China  Inland  Mission,  wrote  quite 
recently : — 

'  It  will  not  be  out  of  place,  howcvtr,  for  me  to 
refer  to  hi*  work,  both  aa  a  iran^ilatot  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  as  an  author  of  a  large  number  of  txtolcs  and  tracts 
acttlng  forth  the  truths  and  dcctnncx  of  the  Christian 
faith.  These  latter  works  arc  used  universally  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  China  Inland  Mission  in  our  stations 
thrtiughoul  the  interior,  and  it  is  found  by  all  workers 
of  compctrrt  experience  that  they  form  a  Chriilbn 
titerature  of  unique  value,  both  for  circulation  amongst 
the  more  thoughtful  Chinese  outside  the  Church,  and 
for  the  use  and  instruction  of  Church  momt>crs  and 
inquirers.  Many  years  of  experience  in  a  district 
where  there  was  a  large  Church  imprc^iscd  upon  ok 
the  ^rcai  value  of  Dr-  John's  tracts  as  a  means  of 
instructing  converts  and  inquirers  fn  the  leading 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  As  is  well  known,  he  has 
written  a  scries  of  snull  booklets,  expounding,  with 
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much  clcamcs:^,  the  ^rcat  fLodamcnt&l  trutlis  of  our 
holy  rdigion,  such  as  Tkt  Nud  of  Rtp^nlnHce,  Tht 
Doctrim  of  ihi  Nfxv  Birth,  Thi  f^rgit'tiuss  pf  Sin\, 
Tki  Do^trtKi  &/  thi  Risurrtifion.  and  so  on.  it  Is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  this  p^rticulor  branch  of  Dr. 
John's  work  has  provided  CKinxi  with  a  dear,  concise 
statement  of  sound,  evangelical  doctrine,  the  value  of 
which  catmot  be  over-CAti  mated.' 

The  Rev.  Gilbert  Warren,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Weslcyan  Missionary  Society  Central  China  Mission, 
whose  rcmdrlfs  on  Dr.  John's  gifts  as  a  preacher  have 
already  been  quoted,  furnishes  similar  testimony  to  the 
value  of  Dr.  John's  literary  work.      He  aays ; — 

■  Had  Dr.  John  himself  never  written  a  tract,  the 
Central  China  Rcligioti^  Tract  Society  might  legilt- 
mately  claim  that  his  influence  had  been  a  prominent 
factor  in  Its  work  and  success,  for  preaching  and  tract- 
sdLing  are  close  allies.  But  Dr.  John's  inRucncc  on 
the  Tract  Society  has  been  by  no  means  merely  an 
iadircct  Influcnccp  Hb  name  occurs  in  the  Tract 
Society's  lists  of  authors  more  frequently  than  aiiy 
other  writer's.  Nor  i*  it  enough  merely  to  mention 
tlie  number  of  hU  writings ;  their  value,  judged  by  the 
supreme  test,  stands  unrivalled.  In  trying  to  rocall 
the  books  which  youn^::  converts  have  apccially  men- 
tioned ad  helpful  to  them,  I  know  none  more  frequently 
incnlioned  than  the  Gate  of  WUdi^m  artd  Virtue,  the 
Cat^i'/fism  of  Christian  Doctrirtf,  and  the  Grtai  TA^mfs 
of  ihi  Goiptl^  all  from  Dr,  John's  pen.' 

Applications  for  the  supply  of  large  quantities  of 
these   tracfi  and   books   constantly  reach   the   Tract 
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Sod«t/5  dip6i  In  Haiikow  from  all  parts  of  thf 
mlasion-ficld  m  China, from  Korea,  Jamaica,  the  United 
States*  Auatr.-Llint  and  tn  tact  from  every  part  of  the 
world  wlicrc  Chinamen  are  to  be  found  in  any  nuinberx 
One  vpccUlly  intCTC^ttng  direction  in  which  this 
Christian  literature  has  been  ]ar;<cly  dUtdbiiied  has 
been  among  the  fitudentK  who  gather  from  time  to 
time  in  various  provincial  centres  in  China  for  cxaroi- 
nation  for  Ihc  v«riou«  literary  degrees,  Wuchang  b 
one  of  ihcsti  centre*  lu  wliich  men  aamc  rvcry  three 
years  from  all  parts  to  ^\t  for  what  Is  rqulvalcnt  to 
an  M.A.  degree.  From  lo^oo  to  ao^ooo  students 
assemble  on  such  occasions,  and,  though  many  of  thera 
are  hostile  or  entirely  indiVTerent,  riany  have  been 
found  vcr>'  wiLling  to  receive  Christian  books.  Mr- 
John  prepared  a  statement  of  Christian  docinne  for 
the  benefit  of  those  wlio  assembled  in  1S79,  when 
10,000  copies  w«e  dUtributcd  among  them.  The 
booldet  proved  very  generally  acceptable,  and  has  had 
an  exceptionally  lai^e  circulation.  Shortly  after  hb 
return  from  his  second  visit  to  England,  when  the 
unexpected  rctuni  of  Mrs.  Joh:i's  malady  Ixad  rendcrexl 
it  neoeK^ikry  for  her  again  to  Iravt?  China  for  advice 
and  hclpr  he  wrote  to  Mr  Jacob: — 


'I  am  worlctog  as  hard  as  I  can,  and  in  this  tray 
trying  to  forget  my  grief  as  much  as  poi»ible.  Besides 
other  work,  in  the  shap*^  of  daily  preaching,  teaching, 
and  looking  after  the  Church,  I  have  wTitten  six  tracts 
since  my  return.     The  East,  finished  to^y,  Js  i^uite  4 
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long  one,  and  I  believe  will  make  one  of  the  !^vc  best 
1  have  e^-er  composed.  In  it  1  detcnbe  my  ideal 
Chri3tmn  m  his  own  life,  and  cfTorts  to  save  his  family, 
relations,  and  fficntSs.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  novel,  n^Kcially 
^d^pted  to  Tlie  Chinese.  I  feel  that  I  can  ask  the 
Master's  b!e«ing  on  il.  Oh  that  1  cnuUi  write  a  b<iok 
that  could  touch  the  hean  of  this  pcopJe.  I  thank 
God  for  what  He  has  enabled  me  to  accomplish  in 
this  respect.  About  three  years  aince,  I  prepared  \ 
book  for  the  scholars,  called  Tlu  GaU  of  Virtut  <im4 
Whdom.  Ten  thou^sand  copies  were  Jiatributcd  at  ihe 
examinations  of  that  year.  Tens  oflhousands  of  copie^i 
of  it  have  been  distributed  in  the  various  provinces 
since  by  missionaries  of  various  Societies  and  nation- 
atities.  This  year  the  missionaries  of  the  Chc-Kiang 
province  have  ordcicd  lo.ooo  copies  for  scholars  of 
thai  province  who  arc  attending  the  examm^ttions  at 
the  provincial  eaphal  fh[<t  year  It  I?  a  good  tract ; 
but  I  am  not  so  satisfied  with  it,  being  very  far  beJiInd 
my  ideal.  1  want  to  get  out  a  few  that  will  live  in 
this  Land  when  I  am  gone,  and  speak  when  cry  tongue 
lies  silent  \vk  the  grave.  Then  1  feci  thnt  if  t  am  to  do 
much  more  for  China  I  must  do  it  quickly.  A  few 
more  years  and  all  will  be  over.  This  thotighc  comes 
over  me  often^  and  fiometimes  with  overwhelming 
solemnity/ 


The  reverence  of  the  Chinese  for  Ihe  printed  page  ; 
the  large  proportion  of  the  male  population  who  can 
read  a  little ;  the  remarkable  f;icl  th^it  the  printed 
character  is  the  same  and  has  the  same  meaning  all 


w^  WE  Fm-  ~  djfpctt^g 


God, 

Cbcth   frviL     K4S]r   ^»  came    htkjn  m  loM  jrmt 
hUrmtmrmim^^hoot.     Ow  of  the  most 


onNifM  ID  tbc  ksovicdfc  ex  a£  traA  fajr 
faoofca.  He  vas  ooe  dajr  at  one  of  oar  rTi^prli  1**^**!^ 
to  tbe  pwacMag,  At  the  deae  of  my  Jhcjomw  1 
bcgw  lo  caCechge  oqr  Wuveiw  TUs  otto  ififid 
nvy  qeMtiPw  poL  I  asked  Un  wtere  ha  h^  got 
hii  knowledge  Eroia,     He  replied  tbat  be  bad  been 
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reading  siich  and  such  books,  and  that  he  wsis  (ndcbied 
to  thein  for  all  his  knowledge  of  the  doctrine.  Then  I 
catechised  htm  on  the  books,  and  found  that  he  had 
read  them  carefully.  1  exhorted  htm  to  give  his  heart 
to  God.  and  make  a  profeaaion  of  hh  faith  in  Chmt 
He  said  he  would,  and  pTomiscd  to  attend  tlic  services. 
He  began  on  the  following  Sunday,  was  baptized  after 
a  period  of  probaM'on,  and  became  a  most  earnest 
Chfistian.  He  has  parsed  through  the  fires  of  perse- 
cution, and  has  had  to  flee  from  hijs  hnme  more  thnn 
once.  The  members  of  hh  clan  have  been  wanting  to 
cut  him  off  on  account  of  his  religion  ;  but  his  aged 
mother's  intercessions  on  his  behalf  have  prevailed  so 
far.  "  Why/'  said  she,  "  do  you  want  Id  deprive  me  of 
my  child  ?  He  U  my  only  son,  and.  as  you  know,  he 
is  one  of  the  best  of  5orii>  The  only  fauU  you  can 
find  with  him  is  that  he  is  Christian.  Spare  him  for 
my  sake."  He  b  a  Hunan  man,  and  in  no  province  Is 
the  anti-foreign  feeling  so  strong  as  it  is  there.  He, 
however,  has  been  kept  by  the  power  of  God,  and  ji 
growing  in  grace  and  knowledge,' 

In  addition  to  Ihe  presidency  of  the  Hankow  Tract 
Society^  Mr,  John  in  1S7S  agreed  to  the  request  of 
the  National  BEble  Society  of  Scotland  that  he  wuutd 
exercise  a  general  supervision  of  xhc  work  of  the 
representative  they  had  just  sent  oul  lo  Central  China. 
He  occupied  IhU  position  for  two  years^  and  then  with- 
drew from  it  as  no  longer  necessary^  but  has  continued 
ever  since  in  close  association  with  the  Society  a3  one 
of  its  most  active  and  valued  helpers. 

The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  has  taken 
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logrthrr  for  a  tnuf  in  the  pn>vince<i  of  Ktang-Si  and 
Hunan,  which  Usted  ^vt  weeks.  Fn  a  little  fiaUve 
bodU  we  eroMttI  the  Po-yang  Lake,  admiring  the  cccncry 
of  the  lofty  Lu  MountaiD^,  tittte  ihinkii^  that  in  ^tcr 
ycaf9  we  were  to  be  Urgclj*  iruenmcnta)  in  hjivli^ 
placed  on  the  top  of  them  oat  of  the  lari^cst  aanatons 
Ed  the  Ease  Wc  favoured  little  boats  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  and  became  In  these  one  coukl  trare)  fatter 
and  get  further  than  la  a  big  one.  Svch  a  boat  con- 
ibts  of  a  sqoarc  sfAcc  Gke  a  box,  xmc  e^ht  feet  by 
five,  with  a  stem  and  a  Mem  to  it  It  U  covered  with 
a  out  rool^  but  open  at  both  ends  Rx  the  winds  to 
whiMic  through.  In  the  daytiinc,  when  it  rained,  wc 
cat  fa  the  box,  and  at  n^ht^  wrapped  id  our  quilu,  we 
dept  on  the  floor  For  the  formation  of  close  cocn- 
panioTuhtp  there  could  be  no  better  school 

*  The  good  da>'3 — and  most  of  the  day^  were  good 
— we  ^kent  in  walking  ^ocig  tfac  livev  banks  talkirc:  to 
the  people  we  met  till  we  happei»ed  on  a  town.  There 
wc  woiikl  ftmain  a  few  houn  preaching  and  selling 
books.  The  great  aim  was  to  get  on  friendl/  tcrraa 
with  the  people,  and  to  try  and  convey  to  them  vnne 
idea  of  the  Gospel  message,  in  both  of  whkh  difhcuU 
arts  Dr.  John  uras  a  past  master.  I  tiMd  to  say  he 
could  n»ke  a  Chinaman  do  anything  he  pleased,  tf  he 
wet  his  mind  on  Et,  and  he  wan  ^omethEi^  of  th&  same 
opinion  hlm^ir  One  day,  while  resting  under  a 
shade  tree  In  company  with  a  pedlar  of  peanuts,  ac 
a  challcn^  1  aaked  him  to  get  the  pcdlar--onc  of  the 
kind  who,  a.9  the  Chinese  5ay,  would  ralhcr  part  with 
a  drop  of  hlk  ^icnit's  blood  than  t)ie  value  of  a  caitli^ 
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to  present  us  wJUi  a  handful  of  hb  w^rca,  It  toolc 
him  hdilf-an -hour's  <:lc»qucncic,  but  wc  got  the  nub ; 
tlic^it  with  many  cxtitcs^Kii^-H  of  grpilituJc^  and  a  h^tiid- 
somc  book  in  acVnowlrdgmnn,  wtth  wirnr  morr  srrious 
talk,  we  left  him  ci  happier  and  more  Uiou};htful  pedlar 
than  he  had  beer  for  many  a  day, 

*Two  incidents  in  that  Kiang-bi  trip  stand  promt- 
iicntly  out  in  my  mcmorj'H  One  was  out  viait  to 
King-tf^h-tsin,  in  tlic  north-east  of  the  province.  It  h 
here  the  porcelain  [5  made  for  which  China  has  so  long 
been  f&mou&  The  whole  town  is  given  up  to  lift  pro- 
duction* Et  contains  an  immense  population,  and  the 
air  is  thick  with  the  smoke  of  its  numerous  fumacca 
The  workmen  had  a  reputation  for  rowdiness,  and  had 
previously  driven  away  a  party  of  scientists,  in  spile  of 
their  special  pas^^poris  from  Peking.  They  had  also 
proved  too  manyjor  another  gentleman  who  tried  to 
steal  into  the  town  disguised  as  a  native.  For  us  in 
our  foreign  dress  to  succeed,  come,  aa  wc  were,  not  to 
look  quietly  around,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preaching 
and  selling  books  to  as  many  of  the  people  as  wc 
could  reach,  required  very  careful  strategy.  We  there- 
fore adopted  the  p!an  which  wc  had  learned  by  experi- 
ence 15  the  best  under  doubtful  circumstances — we 
went  straight  at  it.  and  walked  right  in. 

'There  was  an  uproar  The  workmen  buzzed  out 
in  thousands  and  thousands  like  bees  from  Ihctr  hives. 
Fortunately  we  hit  on  a  large  space  in  front  of  the 
Imperial  Pottery,  where,  standing  on  an  elevation,  all 
could  get  a  look  at  us,  while  Dr.  John,  his  voice 
ringing  to  tlic  furthest   Hmtt,  talked  them   into  good 
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order.  He  told  them  who  wc  u'crc.aitd  vtho  tbcy  ucrc 
who  hwd  ^cnl  ua — tlic  ChrUtian  fncndi  of  Fngtand. 
H*  explained  why  wc  had  comc-  Wc  wished  them 
to  know  the  only  titie  God,  ^illom  thetf  faUiert  h^d 
forgotten ;  the  Supreme  Ruler  who  made  heft\*ct)  aod 
earth,  and  carcj  for  men  &nd  all  things  He  urged 
Ihcm  to  abandon  idolatr>'  and  put  thclt  t/uM  in  Jc3U3 
the  Saviour  of  men,  and  said  we  had  Uxjks  to  sell 
Gxplaining  tliesc  matters  more  clearly. 

'  The  preaching  and  celling,  once  started,  had  to  be 
carried  on.  No  stopping  was  possible,  for  the  news, 
spreading  from  street  to  alreet,  brought  ever-fre*h 
crowds  on  the  scene.  It  was  just  like  as  if,  in  some 
densely  populated  manufactunng  city  M  home,  the 
word  were  to  go  round  ihal  a  couple  of  strange  t>dn^ 
dropped  from  the  moon  xi-ere  on  exhibition  in  the 
principal  square?.  To  control  a  crowd  like  this  b 
extremely  exhausting.  The  eye  and  voice,  mind  and 
body,  arc  strained  to  the  utmost ;  a  momcnt'ji  inatten- 
tion and  thc^'  get  out  of  band.  As  there  is  no  stopping, 
ho  there  is  no  getting  away  ;  tu  atlcnipt  a  retreat  iiieanai 
brir;ging  the  whole  crowd  on  in  pursuitj  whooping  and 
yelting  Hire  mad.  On  thU  occasion  night  brought 
release,  when^  tired  out,  but  happy  and  grateful,  wc 
found  that  some  s^oo  bootee  had  been  ditiposed 
oL  This  was  the  biggest  end-on  sale  I  was  e^xr 
engaged  in.  Once  the  public  curioidty  was  satiated, 
trc  had  no  further  di^cuEly  in  Klng-teh-tsin.  Next  day 
we  were  able  to  move  about  freely,  and.  In  company  with 
a  friendly  Eianlcow  merchant,  viuitcd  many  of  the  pottery 
works,  highly  interested  in  the  dilTerent  proceuea 
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'Tlie  next  incidcnl  was  at  N^ndiang.  the  cii|Hlal  of 
the  province.  It  is  a  fine  city  on  the  fight  bank  of 
the  Kan,  a  river  which  enters  the  Po-yang  Lake  from 
the  south.  Quite  a  number  of  missionaries  had  visits 
it  previously,  but  none  had  ever  been  allowed  to  enter 
Its  gates,  hi  strong  walls  were  doubly  gated,  &nd  In 
the  interval  between  each  pair  of  gates  was  a  guard  of 
soldiers  who  watched  closely  all  who  came  out  or  went 
ia  Any  foreigner  trying  lo  enter  was  gently  but 
forcibly  invited  to  drinli  tea  in  the  guartlhouse,  aa  the 
gi^ards  couid  not  permit  them  to  go  in  till  they  had 
communicated  witb  their  superiors  inside  As  nothing 
ever  came  of  this  communication,  the  guest  would  be 
finally  dismissed  with  a  polite  request  to  come  back 
another  t!ay,  when  the  whole  performance  would  be 
gone  through  afresh. 

*0n  our  arriva]  at  Nanchang,  the  ^ards  were  as 
usual  ready  with  the  usual  "heart  comfort"  (*'comc 
again  to-moirow"),  bul  Dr,  John  insisted  thai  we  must 
see  the  magi^itrates,  and  ultimately  two  cf  them  came 
out  to  persuade  us  to  go  away.  The  people,  they 
laid,  would  never  stand  the  presence  of  foreigners  in 
their  city ;  we  must  pass  on  now,  and  when  they  (the 
magistrates]  had  properly  instructed  ihcm  (the  people) 
on  their  duty  towards  slrangcra  we  might  cumc  again. 
Their  powers  of  persuasion  wcic  of  no  mean  order, 
but  in  Dr.  John  they  met  their  match.  The  result  of 
a  long  interview  was  that  his  persuasions  prevailed, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  conferred  upon  us; 
that  is,  we  were  allowed  to  enter  it  on  the  following 
dayi   permitted    to  go  wherever  wc    pleased,  and    to 
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ibcfcd  tfut  *  these  bcy^oodtfac-octan  focn  canoot 
coarse   know  tl»t   die  sod   docs   not   rise   in    our 
*-Si    It  tbc  sftOkc  tioie  «s  in   their  boooonblc 


'  On  crosidng  the  bordn-  hito  Huiun  we  hit  opon^ 
Lt  b  very  rare  in  China — a  piece  of  good  roftd 
the  side  of  the  ro4d  were  fowt  of  vheclbirrow* 
ItJnfc  Ibr  hire:     Jmt  then  it  came  to  our  mind  thfti 
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Confucius  on  state  occasions  rode  in  a  chariot,  bo  wo 
felt  it  littirg  in  thi^  instance  that  wc  should  (bllow  htv 
au^'ust  example.  Wc  therefore  mounted  a  wheel- 
barrow each,  And  were  merrily  trundled  into  the  city  of 
Lf]ing«  Here  we  took  another  opcn^endc-J  beat,  and 
pushed  on  for  Siang-tan,  the  largest  commercial  centre 
in  Hunan.  U  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sfang  River, 
thirty  miles  abcrve  Chang-aha.  the  capital  On  the  way 
we  met  with  a  blizurd,  and  enjoyed  the  novel 
experience  of  sleeping  under  snow-covered  quilts,  as 
the  wind  blew  the  snow  In  in  shovcIfuU. 

'  I  had  been  io  Sian^-taii  before,  and  had  left  it 
somewhat  hurriedly  while  the  chief  magistrate  was 
having  his  head  bound  up^which  had  been  broken 
by  the  mob,  instead  of  mine — and  his  runnera  wetc 
collecting  the  fragments  of  his  official  chair.  I  was, 
therefore,  somewhat  diffident  about  \rnturing  on  its 
streets  again.  Not  ^o  Dr.  John.  No  sooner  did  the 
prow  of  the  boat  touch  the  landing  than  he  was  off  up 
the  nearest  street,  with  me  after  him.  The  crowd 
collected  with  its  usual  rapidity,  and  Dn  John  began 
to  preach  with  more  than  his  usual  persuasiveness, 
but  all  in  vain.  The  Siang-tan  crowd  of  those  days 
had  no  ear  for  eloquence,  so  we  were  soon  on  board 
the  boat  again.  The  official  came  to  our  rescue. 
They  were  deeply  grieved  we  had  been  annoyed,  and 
would  at  once  provide  a  strong  military  escort  to 
overawe  the  unruly.  Meanwhile  they  moved  us  down 
to  where  a  fleet  of  war  junks  was  anchored,  a^^d  Ljegan 
Io  make  arrangements  for  our  safety  I  As  the 
promised  escort  wa*  being  mustered,  a  great  smoke 
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rose  frooi  the  shore  right  ia  front,  and  ibt  firc-gong5 
du^ed  aU  over  tbe  city.  In  a  few  mo«iicnls, 
thousindi  of  people  cuUeclcd,  wlio  ait  lmkc  begui  to 
itoae  uf,  our  protrctor^  apparently  unable  to  prct-cnt 
tbcAi  For  sifet/5  i^ke  ve  moved  our  boat  out  of 
fUige  Aiul  anchored  in  ciid-streaiD,  when  a  vorsc 
dking  bappcncd.  A  loud  >bouting  up  the  nvcr 
claimed  our  attcnUon.  aiid  there  wc  saw  bearing 
down  upon  u>  a  number  of  huge  fcrry-boati  filled 
whh  buckfts  of  Alth  »nd  crowded  vtth  men  waving 
long -handled  ladlei.  On  they  came,  )*eili[^  and 
waving  Tbeb  Intention  was  plain  enough.  Had  it 
been  a  case  of  any  of  the  orthodox  fomu  of  manyrdocn 
— Ihc  sword  or  the  stake — 1  bclic^-e  we  inlffht  ha\-e 
faced  it,  but  to  be  unothcrcd  in  filth  of  sucb  a  kind 
that  I  may  not  describe  it  was  too  much.  I  ^iianf 
to  the  anchor  ch;un,  Dr.  John  lent  a  hand  in  raising 
the  sail,  and  In  a  moment  we  were  off  as  fast  as  ihe 
mnd  could  take  uac  There  are  three  Miukana  at 
work  ta  Siang-tan  now,  and  a  London  Mission  chapel 
close  to  the  spot  where  thc>'  stoned  ui.  We  stopped 
at  Cluji^-»ha  in  pacing,  and  had  au  interview  with  the 
official  who  gave  us  much  "  hcut  eomroft "  wltb 
respect  to  another  day,  but  juat  then  strongly  advised 
us  to  pass  on,  and  we  took  thctr  advice.  The  promised 
other  day,  when  th«  gates  of  Chang-aba  wouJd  be  open 
to  the  mi»]onary,  did  come  round  at  last,  but  it  was 
seventeen  years  after.' 


CHAPTER   XIV 
HIAU-KAN 

IF  llic  Cluircb  of  Christ  is  really  bcgtmiing  to  Feel 
rutive  and  impatient  on  accotiat  of  the  ever- 
jncrcasinf;  demands  made  by  the  advocates  of  mUsicns 
on  itfl  purnc  and  its  energy,  it  ought  to  be  careful  what 
manner  of  men  it  sends  out  to  tlic  mission- field.  Such 
tncn  as  Grinfiih  John  are  the  despair  of  GencraLs  who 
want  the  anny  of  Christ  to  march  as  if  on  para^  t 
He  believer  he  has  gone  to  China,  not  as  a  toy  soldier, 
but  in  deadly  e:LTnest  to  A^hl  the  foes  of  God  and 
man,  and  to  win  the  Icingdom^  of  human  life  for  Christ. 
In  this  war  he  knows  no  truce  and  no  rc3t»  He  must 
press  the  enemy  at  every  point  and  by  all  means. 
His  correspondence  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society  during  thi!?ic  years  is  full  of  evidence  of  the 
earnestness  and  persistency  of  his  effort  to  extend  the 
kingdom  of  Christ  in  China.  Sm  Chuen  had  already 
been  suggested  to  the  Directors  as  a  suitable  tield  for 
occupation.  In  March  1877  a  long  statement  was 
prepared  by  him  and  endorsed  by  his  colleagues, 
making  a  definite  proposal  on  thfs  ^tubjcct,  and  giving 
a  detailed  account  of  the  stze  and  vast  populallon  of 
the   provmee.      its  special    diflicitltles  and   its  speclai 
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importance  were  pointed  out.  and  ihc  con<Hlioiis  under 
which  work  should  be  commenced  ^-crc  stated. 

Ir  Junt!  1S7B  he  wrote: — 'Let  mc  once  more 
entreat  you  to  scntl  us  two  men  for  Szc-Chucn  such  as 
I  have  alreatly  described  in  my  former  communiCittioiiA, 
and  God  will  bless  you  and  the  Mission,  f  fee]  I 
could  make  almost  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  cany  out 
the  Szc-<jhucn  scheme,' 

In  August  187S  he  refers  to  the  news  that  Mr, 
Owen  hiL't  been  appointed  to  commence  the  woik  in 
Saie-Chuen.  He  rfrjokcs  in  this ;  but  one  Is  tiot 
enough,  'Two  at  least  ought  to  tje  sent  out  at  the 
same  time.  In  fact  I  should  like  to  sec  four  men 
appointed  to  SEC-Chucn,  two  for  the  Chinese^  and  two 
for  the  Miautse  and  aborigines  of  tlic  west  part  of  the 
l>rDvince.' 

In  August  1879,  there  being  temporary  need  of 
help  in  Hankow,  because  Mr.  Bryant  and  possibly  Mr, 
Bryson  would  shortly  be  leaving  on  furlough*  he  asks 
that  Mr.  Owen  may  remain  in  Hankow  during  the 
absence  of  one  or  both,  especially  as  Jt  docs  not  seem 
right  that  one  man  should  go  to  Sze-Chuen  afone,  but 
goes  on  to  say  thai  when  the  time  comes  for  com- 
mencing the  new  mission,  Mrs.  John  and  he  will  be 
quite  prepared  to  ^  to  Chung-king  for  a  whil«^ 
though  it  may  Involve  the  postpoocmcrt  of  their 
furlough. 

The  Sodi?ty  was  al  this  time  parsing  through  one 
of  those  periods  of  financial  difficulty  which  recur  in 
the  experience  of  all  Missionary  Societies  from  time  to 
ttmc,  because  the  Church  at  home  tinds  it  so  difficult 
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to  rcarrati^  its  conceptions  of  what  the  worh  t\<xds 
fast  enough  to  keep  pace  with  its  growth.  So  iicutc 
was  the  difTLCiilty  that  the  grants  made  to  the  missions 
for  carrying  on  thdi  evangelistic  work  hatl  lit^cn 
reduced.  Conwqncntly  the  Directors  had  not  felt 
able  to  lake  any  further  step  towards  extension  to 
S*e-Chuen,  Th«  peninadous  missionary,  however, 
did  not  lecl  be  could  let  the  matter  rest.  Having 
waited  some  time,  he  wrote  from  Kew  York  in  188 1 ; — 
■  [s  it  not  lime  lo  carry  out  the  promi.se  of  four  ye^irs 
since?  We  have  t^iilked  about  the  matter  for  years, 
and  [  do  trust  that  we  shall  now  act  with  energy  and 
promptitude." 

While  he  was  looking  out  upon  the  distant  province 
of  Sic-Chucn  with  the  eager  eye  of  the  Christian 
pioneer,  he  was  also  devising  plans  for  the  more 
effective  occupation  and  evangelisation  of  the  province 
of  Hupeh,  In  1877  he  sent  to  the  Directors  of  his 
Society-  a  long  letter  containing  a  carefully  worked-out 
proposal  for  the  employment  of  a  band  of  European 
evangelists,  who  should  come  out  to  the  field  unmarried, 
and  should  agree  to  remain  tjnmarricd  for  a  ccitaiii 
number  of  years.  They  were  to  be  men  of  a  ptatner 
type,  without  college  training,  but  truly  converted  and 
consecrated  men,  instructed  in  the  Scriptures  and  the 
broad  outlines  of  Christian  doctrine.  They  were  not 
to  Uvc  at  the  central  stations,  which  were  to  l)e 
occupied  by  a  couple  of  fully  trained  married  mission- 
aries, but  were  to  live  in  the  eoimtry  in  Chinese  houses, 
and  were  to  form  a  kind  of  auxiliary  evangelistic  force. 
Such  men  would  have  to  work  under  the  direction  and 
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been  mcMt  fully  tlcvclopcd»  h  HTau-Kan,  and  the  story 
of  its  beginning  and  growth  is  one  of  intense  interest, 

hi  ift74  a  man  named  Wci  Tch-Yujjg  was  rccdvcJ 
into  the  CbufcH  at  Hankow.  He  was  rot  a  resident 
in  the  c[t>',  but  wa.3  a  small  farmer  and  pftckman  whose 
home  was  in  a  village  about  forty  miles  away,  and 
whose  business  brought  hini  frequently  to  the  city. 
Curiosity  took  htm  into  the  Kia-Kiai  Chapel  one  wet 
day  when  Dr.  John  w&3  preaching  to  an  audience  of 
<i\\  persons!  He  Ustened  that  he  miglit  leani  what 
thb  *  foreign  doctrine '  wa^,  and  the  S[iirit  of  God  spoke 
to  him  there  and  revealed  Christ  to  him  as  his  Saviour. 
He  took  the  Gospel  home  with  him,  and  at  once  began 
to  tell  his  rel^ti^'es  and  his  clansmen  the  gUd  tidings 
he  had  beard.  God  blessed  his  faithful  witness,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  lew  months  about  twenty  h»iA  joined 
htm.  Mr.  Wei  was  a  good  represttitatJve  of  that  In- 
teresting class  which  has  already  been  teferrefJ  lo.  who 
are  the  hope  of  the  Church  in  China,  and  whose 
character  is  an  indication  of  the  intelligence,  strength, 
and  spiritual  enthusiasm  ^vhich  will  be  found  among 
Chinese  Christ iansn 

In  his  report  on  the  work  of  the  Missfon  during 
the  year  1875,  Dr.  John  referred  to  Mr  Wei  and  his 
earnest  efforts  for  the  salvation  of  his  neighbours 
in  the  following  terms: — 

'  Among  the  many  interesting  features  connected 
with  these  new  converts,  the  fact  that  one  of  our  private 
ripmbers  has  been  the  principal  agrnt  in  the  conversion 
of  thirteen  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  them  xtands  first 
and  foremost.     This  man's  name  is  Wei,  and  he  is  a 
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native  of  a  dUtrict  called  Hiau-Kan,  about  (orty  mites 
from  Hankow.  Ho  and  most  of  hxs  friends  zre  but 
rormcri  and  packmen,  and  spend  their  tunc  partly  in 
cultivating  the  fields,  and  partly  in  selling  clotli  in  the 
MrecU  of  Hankow-  Wei,  thougti  not  a  giatluatc  or 
even  an  undergraduate  in  the  Confudan  School,  is  by 
T10  means  ignorant  of  the  Confucian  dauicv,  and  will 
often  quote  them  in  a  way  that  indicates  on  his  part 
a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  their  meaning  than 
b  evinced  by  many  of  the  so-called  acholarn.  Wd 
i«  a  flain,  hon^t,  stiaightrorward-lnnkin^  man,  and 
n;Lturally  endowrd  with  a  considerable  uncunt  of  sound 
common  ^ense  and  force  of  diaracter.  Aftef  a  short 
period  of  probation  he  was  baptized  in  May  (S74>  and 
he  has  proved  himself  an  Israelite  indeed  ever  Miice, 

'  No  sooner  did  he  become  a  ChnstUj  than  he  felt 
that  he  mu^t  be  a  living,  working  Christian.  He  iM^ari 
at  once  to  teach  and  exhort  others ;  but  the  fruJtB  of 
his  etTorts  did  r^ot  appear  till  the  commencement  of  last 
year,  AH  throug^h  the  year,  however,  we  were  constant ly 
reminded  of  his  presence  amongst  us  as  a  great  power 
for  good,  and  were  cheered  by  unqutstioTiable  proofs 
of  his  devotion  to  Christ.  Jt  appe;tTcd  to  be  hU  aim 
to  get  hold  of  all  his  Hiau-Kan  acquaintances  wbeiw 
ever  tliey  visited  Hankow,  and  bring  them  to  me.  Often 
has  he  filled  my  study  with  his  friends,  and  often  has 
my  heart  been  cheered  by  the  Christian  intelligence, 
warmth  of  feeling,  antl  earnestness  of  manner  which 
he  displays  whenever  he  speaks.  He  is  a  thorough 
believer  in  ihc  Holy  Ghost,  and  never  falls  to  dwell 
especially  on  the  importance  ol  prayer  for  the  divine 
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iflfluenoe  in  ord«r  to  itluminc  the  mind  and  chsn^  the 
heart.  Pointini:;  to  one,  he  will  Bay  :  "  ThU  Tricnd  has 
beard  the  truth  repeatedly  and  knows  it  inicUccCuaUy  ; 
but  he  doc5  not  uncicr^tand  It — It  has  no  meaning  \o 
him.  He  has  not  received  the  Holy  Ghost"  Pointing 
to  another,  he  will  reEoark  :  "Tlii?*  brother  (th^nk  God) 
ha«  received  the  Holy  Ghort  at  lait,  I  have  been  at 
him  for  a  long  time,  but  he  could  not  sc«  1l  1  could 
do  nothing  for  him  but  pray.  It  is  all  clear  to  him 
now.  The  HoJy  Ghc^^t  haa  revealed  it  to  him." 
Thirteen  of  our  converts  have  been  brought  to  Christ 
tiy  meana  of  hh  prayerful  eflbrt&' 

The  report  for  the  fulliiwtng  year  tells  of  the  call  f»f 
Mr  Wei  by  tl»e  church  to  the  woik  of  an  cvangelUt  in 
hi«  native  di^tiicL 

^It  wiil  tM  remembered  that  tho  work  in  tbcac 
viU^cs  is  not  the  outcome  of  any  direct  effort  put  forth 
by  missionaries  and  [>aid  native  agcntSn  with  a  view  to 
their  evangel isalion.  All  the  Chmtians  in  Iliau-Kfii] 
have  been  baptized  at  Hankow,  and  Wei^  a  non-pafd 
convert,  has  been  the  chief  ^ent  in  their  ingathering. 
I  am  glad,  however^  to  be  able  to  add  that  this  earnest 
worker  has  juat  been  set  apart  by  the  native  church  oi 
Hankow  for  the  specific  worit  of  an  evantfclist  in  Hiau- 
Kan,  hU  native  dir^trict  He  is  not  to  %ctl!c  down 
anywhere,  but  to  keep  travelling  over  the  whole 
district,  spending  a  night  here  and  tw3  or  three  nighU 
there  as  opportunities  present  themselves,  and  thua  to 
carry  the  Gospel  into  the  homes  of  th^  people  a.*; 
noisclc^aiy  and  unostentatiously  as  posaibk.  He  ha-» 
the  full  confidence  of  the  entire  church,  and   will  be 
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nippurtcJ  wholly  liy  i(.  I  havr  Htmng  faith  in  tlie  tnsin 
as  a  dw>TOUghly  <inrr^r  and  canirsi  Chri^tUn.  Time 
aIoii«  can  prove  his  fitness  for  this  special  woric  He 
£UKurc£  mc  th;Lt  he  has  laid  hfmi;cir  on  the  altar,  and 
has  but  one  desire  now.  and  that  15  to  glorify  God  in 
bringing  men  to  the  Snviour  May  God's  richest 
blessing  rest  upon  Wei  and  bU  labutin ;  aiid  any  he 
beoTily  thr  Bnt  ofa  lar^e  b:iiid  of  evan^littx  «ent  forth 
by  the  native  churchcfi  in  Hankow  and  Wuchang  to  all 
th«  surroundtrt;  districts  of  the  province.' 

It  has  been  the  habil  of  Dr.  John  from  the  carlkst 
days  df  the  Hankow  Mission  to  make  frequent  fhort 
iUnerating  tnp%  In  the  onuntry  found  Hankow  for  the 
purpose  of  vUilEng  and  coriAnninij  the  convert*,  and 
these  vl4it«  have  been  u«d  as  opportunities  of 
cvangelifiation  along  the  route,  tn  accordance  with 
this  practice  he  promucd  Mr.  Wei  t^at  he  would  pay 
a  vLut  to  his  village  during;  the  Chinese  New  Year 
holidays  of  1576,  when  ocry  ore  would  be  at  home 
and  free  to  listen  10  the  prcachJMj;,  At  the  New  Year's 
morning  service  in  Hankow,  to  tlicir  great  sufpnRe,  Mr, 
Wei  appeared  and  informed  them  that  bb  heathen 
clansmen  bad  heen  stirred  up  to  violent  opposition  to 
the  Gospel,  and  that  while  he  and  some  of  hb  friends 
were  holding  a  vrrvice,  the  house  in  whirh  they  were 
assembled  had  been  Attacked  and  pulled  do^nn,  the 
furniture  had  been  broken,  and  he  liad  himself  been 
beaten.  He  thought,  however,  that  the  proposed  v^slt 
woufd  <io  good  in  arou^inf;  interest  and  disarming 
hostility.  The  ncxi  afternoon  the  party  started.  Dr. 
John    had    invited    his    drdrnt    youik|£    colleague.    Dr. 
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Kenneth  Mackenric,  to  accompany  him.  The)r  took 
with  tbcm  Siau,  ths  hoapit&l  cvangolist^  another 
Chrbrian  named  Chia,  and  Mr  Wei  and  his  brother. 
A  walk  of  ten  iriUcs  across  Ihc  muddy  plain  brought 
them  to  a  point  on  the  lian  where  thry  hired  a  «mall 
boat,  Into  which  they  squcczetl  themselves  wEtli  their 
baggagCf  and  travi'lle*!  up  the  river  through  the  night 
At  9  A^M,  on  Tuesday  they  landed,  and  walked  across 
country.  So  European  had  ever  been  seen  in  those 
parts  before,  so  they  were  surrounded  and  fbllowcd 
from  the  first  by  a  crowd  of  people  who  gathered  from 
the  fit^lds  and  hamTcts  as  they  went  along,  curious  to 
te^  the  foreigners.  What  happened  thereafter  is 
narrated  by  Mr.  John  in  very  sober  terms  in  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Mullens.  Dr.  Mackenzie  gave  his  friends  a  far  more 
full  and  graphic  account  of  their  experiences.  It  is 
evident  that  for  a  time  they  were  in  great  peril  of  Ihcir 
Itves,  and  that  one  hasty  act  on  thctr  part  or  on  the 
part  of  dieir  native  friends  might  have  been  the  means 
of  precipitating  an  attack  which  would  have  had  fat;^! 
consequences. 

'  On  the  3 1  st  January,  Dr.  Mackerufc  and  myself  left 
Hankow  with  the  view  of  visiting  the  converts  in  those 
parts,  and  doing  all  tn  our  power  on  the  way  by  mirans 
of  teaching  and  l^aliEig.  Everything  went  well  with  us 
till  we  came  within  a  mile  or  two  of  tlie  Wei  vlllri^ge. 
That  part  of  the  country  having  never  been  visited  bya 
foreigner  before,  wc  had  to  encounter  along  the  whole 
journe)-  the  usual  excitement  connected  with  the 
missionary's  first  visit  to  a  place,  and  for  this  wc 
wcfG  quite   prepared.     But  the  villagers,  so  far  from 
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attt-mpting  to  injure  us^  MrciiitrtJ  gbil  to  lux  ux.  In 
some  instances  wc  w«re  recdwd  very  ktndly.  Often 
A^ere  we  pressed  to  stop  and  prcacb^  and  mpplled  with 
benches  and  tea.  When,  however,  we  came  to  a  group 
of  villagcii  dhtant  from  the  Wet  villngc  about  two 
miles,  the  whole  aspect  of  thiJiga  changed,  and  we 
a09n  found  cur^clvu  cxpi)M:d  to  An  -ittsick,  the  violence 
of  whfch  surpassctl  ^iiylhing  [  had  ever  witnetfied  In 
China,  though  I  have  lived  in  the  coutitry  twenty 
years  and  travelled  over  large  portions  of  nine  pro- 
vinces. 

'  It  became  evident  at  once  that  the  people  of  theae 
villages  had  combined  to  assault  us  in  order  to  make  i1 
impossible  for  forefgitrm  to  vliit  their  part  of  the 
country  again.  T  tried  to  remonstrate  with  checn  in  a 
way  that  I  h&vc  often  done  in  similar  drcumataneea 
with  perfect  success ;  but  it  was  worse  than  useless  la 
this  case.  Kemonstrance  only  intensifiod  their  ra^ 
They  commenced  with  hooting  and  yelling ;  but  they 
soo:i  prccecded  to  pelt  u»  willi  lumps  of  hanl  clay, 
Fortunaiply  for  un  there  were  no  stones  lying  abouL 
Dr,  Mackenzie,  though  not  wounded,  waa  struck  scores 
of  times,  I  reccive<i  two  cms,  one  on  the  face  and  one 
on  the  head  The  general  cries  were,  '*Bcat  the 
fofcignen — Kill  the  foreigners — Dack  with  tbcro  to 
Hankow — Let  thcni  go  aiid  preach  in  HankoM'<^Wc 
won^t  have  them  come  here  and  preach/*  One  man 
had  a  lar>{c  club  in  bit  hand ;  another  had  a  rapier ; 
and  many  loolced  like  very  iicnds. 

'  About  a  mile  on  thia  side  of  the  Wd  village,  there 
is  a  creek  which  had  to  he  crossed  ere  wc  could  reach 
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our  destination.  When  wc  camo  1o  this  spot  there 
must  have  been  a  thout^and  people  at  lea^it  gathered  on 
the  banks.  The  Wllagcrs  on  this  side  wanted  to  drive 
u,i  over  the  creek,  and  thc»c  on  the  other  side 
iJueatcncd  to  kill  us  if  we  cftmc  withtn  thdr  reach.  Wc 
ventured  to  nttL-inpt  it  ;  hut  the  inoineru  I  4ct  my  fool 
on  the  bridge  I  wafi  saluted  with  a  perfect  shower  of 
hard  lumps  of  mud.  Wc  made  our  way  back  from  Uito 
dangerous  position  as  soon  as  possible  ]  and  though  an 
attempt  was  made  to  force  14s  on,  wc  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  t>ank 

'From  what  1  have  heard  since,  as  well  as  what  I 
saw  at  the  time,  I  feel  convinced  that  if  we  had  not 
retreated  we  should  have  been  murdered.  Seeing  that 
to  proceed  was  simply  impo&?^ibiet  1  asked  the  permis- 
fitonof  the  mob  to  return  to  Hankow, and,  to  cny  aston- 
iBhmcnt,  obtained  it  Having  walked  about  two  milcfi 
in  a  diflcrcnt  djiection  from  the  one  we  came,  one  of 
our  ufllivc  companions  remeinJx^red  th;tt  one  of  our 
converts  was  living  in  a  village  hard  by.  We  sent 
him  on  to  see  if  he  could  find  him,  and  to  ask  the 
villagers  if  they  would  receive  us  for  the  night  It  was 
now  quite  dfirk,  and  we  were  In  a  hostile  country.  In 
about  half-an-hour  our  friend  reappeared,  bringing  the 
convert  with  him.  I  asked  Ihc  latter  if  he  was  not 
afraid  to  receive  uh.  His  reply  was  -.  "  No,  not  in  the 
lca*l.  We  will  receive  you  and  protect  you."  As  we 
entered  the  vUlage  we  tret  his  broiher,  who,  though  not 
a  convert,  is  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  truth.  He  also 
l^vc  us  a  hearty  welcome. 

'On  Wednesday  morning,  having  done  some  work 
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in  the  way  v(  preaching  mtid  bexlnij^  we  Mailed  Ux 
Hankow,  vUcb  placv  we  reached  about  S  rm. 

*  The  coDdttct  of  the  a>nvetts  and  of  many  of  their 
frieiMb  exceeded  my  mo9t  saogxrine  expectatiooa. 
When  they  were  infonncd  of  our  diSctiltic*,  they 
hastened  to  our  rcKUC,  identified  thaxudvca  with  ua, 
and  did  all  rn  their  power  to  protect  us^  One  of  our 
friends  Jo^tfed  upoo  vralklng  side  by  side  with  me  In 
oeder  to  shield  me  from  barm.  This  noble  act  expoficd 
fain)  to  many  a  hard  blow ;  but  he  bore  it  aU  bra^'ety 
and  dMCriiiUy.  Another  of  our  convcrti  m  the  rco' 
height  of  the  atom  bc^^  the  mob  to  kill  htm,  but 
^lare  the  pastor.  I  waa  sitruck  with  the  calmness  and 
focgiviiig  spirit  dispUycd  by  tlicc  men.  DuiiiLg  the 
attack,  t)>ey  maintauied  the  utmoft  self^possecnon  ; 
and  when  it  was  orer  they  never  breathed  an  angry 
wonl.  When  lodged  fi^fcly  in  the  Tillage^  1  aslced 
them  how  they  felL  1  heir  reply  was :  "  Never  better. 
Our  hearts  are  rull  of  peace  and  joy.  God  has  gjcatly 
huiifiured  us  in  thus  permttling  ttt  to  suAer  fur  Hit 
name  and  cause/*  "  Havp  you  any  rpvrngeful  feeling?" 
1  asked  them  again.  *'  No,"'  was  the  reply,  "  not  the 
least.  We  only  desire  their  sal^^atjon*  and  belierc  that 
God  intends  this  to  be  the  bc^innine  of  a  threat  work 
in  the  district  of  1  lieu  Kan/ 

On  Ub  return  to  lldiikow,  Dr  JoUtt  promptly  laid 
a  statement  of  the  case  before  H.M.  Consul,  and  he  in 
turn  addnrswcd  himself  (o  the  Chinese  auihciHtiei,  com- 
plaining  of  thix  unwarrantable  attack  on  British  cubjecta 
who  were  entirely  within  their  treat>'  rif<hts  in  travelling 
as  they  had  don<^     The  cfTcet  of  thb  official  remon- 
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ntmncc  was  thoroughly  sat]>ifaotory,  Mr.  Juhn  was 
fnvited  to  visit  ihe  place  again,  ard  d{<3  so  after  an 
interval  cf  a  few  nonths.  In  June  of  the  same  year 
he  wrote  lo  Mr.  Jacob: — 

'  1  never  fdt  more  calm  in  my  life  than  I  did  in 
that  «torm.  The  Saviour  was  Tclt  specially  near  as 
my  strength  and  comforter.  For  about  five  minutes 
it  appeared  as  if  I  were  going  to  die,  and  yet  the 
prospect  did  not  disturb  my  peace  in  the  least.  When 
it  wci£  all  over  1  felt  thankful  that  I  had  been  per- 
mitted to  shed  my  blood  in  the  cause  of  Christ-  I 
bad  ]at>oured  many  years  for  tiim,  but  never  before 
had  I  been  called  to  lose  a  drop  of  blood  for  Iltm 
The  Ihojight  brought  real  sweetness  lo  my  soul 
Everything  has  been  going  on  very  quietly  since  in 
that  r^ion.  I  visiied  it  again,  called  at  all  the 
villages,  and  preached  Ihc  Gospel  fully  and  freely.  1 
waa  very  cordially  received  cver^'whcrc.  In  iome  of 
the  villages  pUtforms  were  erected  for  me  to  preach 
on,  and  hundreds  came  lo  hear  what  1  had  to  say 
about  these  things.  A  good  work  has  been  hegun 
there,  and  the  prospects  are  bright/ 

From  this  time  onward  the  spread  of  Christianity  In 
the  whole  district  has  been  remarkable.  In  the  report 
for  1S78  Mr.  Juhn  tclb  of  a  vUil  paid  tn  1877  : — 

'Having  reached  the  farthest  vilhgc,  and  preached 
there  to  large  and  attenlive  audiences,  we  returned  lo 
the  Wei  village-  We  were  iired  and  hungr>',  and  I 
bad  l>een  unfortunate  enough  to  sprain  my  ankk  early 
in  the  morning,  Wc  Kfcatl^-  needed  an  hour's  reat, 
and  m^c  an  cRbrt  to  obtain  it.     But  there  wa3  no 
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re^c  for  ti*  tlJI  midoighL  No  sooner  had  wc  ftnUhed 
our  evening  meal  th&n  the  boit5«  was  beK^ccd  by 
vbitOrs  from  the  surrounding  nllf^c^,  who  d^clftrcd 
that  they  must  sec  and  hear  the  forciKnera  before  ihcy 
would  return ;  90  1  vra^  compelled  to  go  out  and 
preach  to  them.  Standing  under  &  large  tree,  with 
the  moon  fthinini^  brightly  on  the  tcene^  I  pr«Khed 
Vh^th  a\]  my  might  to  «  Urge  and  interested  congrega- 
tion. Whether  any  of  them  were  savingly  impressed, 
I  know  not ;  but  prenching  hu  never  been  a  greater 
joy  lo  mc  ih^ti  it  was  on  th^t  occa<iIun.  A»  soon  aa 
the  cmwd  d]-^per«ed  wi:  had  »  xcTvioe  with  Ihc*  convrrlK, 
at  urhlch  not  a  few  of  the  heathen  of  the  village  were 
present.  Several  were  impresftd.  Teh-kwet  was 
«ndcr  deep  conviction  ;  and  one  very  satblactory 
ciindidMc  vttt^  bivptiJied.  A  few  of  the  ChriMians 
AUyed  on  till  mEdnight  Tch-kwei  felt  that  he  could 
not  leave,  aitnl  btfoir  we  parit-d  he  declared  hi*  resolu- 
tion to  make  a  public  profession  of  hfs  fatth  In  Christ 

*  On  Tuesday  morniiig,  very  early,  we  were  off  for 
the  Wen  village,  in  which  vc  have  a  few  Chmtiana 
A>  wc  were  passing  through  the  Wei  vil^Agc.  the 
ci/angellst  requested  me  to  follow  hJm  into  ihc  temple 
of  the  ^(>d  of  ihe  land  and  grain.  "  Do  you  see"  «aid 
he,  "the  godless  condition  of  this  temple?"  I  told 
him  that  I  did,  arid  asked  him  for  an  expUnation. 
He  then  told  mc  how  the  children  of  the  village  had 
taken  the  gods  some  months  previously,  and,  having 
amused  thcmscTvc?;  with  Lhem  awhile,  pitched  them 
int»  the  villiigt*  ponJ.  He  assured  me  that  this  was 
done  by  the  children  of  the  hcathciit  and  that  it  was 
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their  owr  idea.  ThU  fact,  as  well  as  mzny  other  facts 
which  came  under  our  observation  during  our  K>journ 
M  the  Wei  village,  showed  me  ckari/  that  idolatry 
had  lost  tta  hold  en  the  convictions  or  the  people. 
The  villa^  contains  about  live  hundred  soulft,  and  I 
did  not  meet  a  man  in  it  who  seemed  to  have  any  real 
faith  ill  either  the  idols  or  the  idolatrous  rites  of  the 
Und  1  do  not  see  why  it  should  not  bccoine  a 
ChrJfitiAn  village  within  a  reasonable  period' 

Again  in  1875  he  wns  able  to  tell  of  the  tntro* 
dtiction  of  the  Gospel  into  another  vilbgc  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood in  a  very  similar  wa/  ; — 

'You  are  faiTiiliar  with  the  name  Hfau-Kan,  having 
been  mentioned  often  in  my  letters.  We  have  had  a 
good  work  going  on  there  for  about  two  years  at  the 
Wei  village.  About  four  month.*;  since  another  interest 
sprang  up  quite  suddenly.  A  man  who  was  converted 
at  Hankow  about  three  years  ago  a^kcd  permission  at 
the  time  of  the  fiotid  to  visit  his  home;  When  he 
came  back  he  told  me  that  many  m  con^cequence  of 
his  preaching  had  loit  ail  faith  in  their  idolatry,  and 
some  had  thrown  their  idols  into  the  Hood.  1  hastened 
to  the  place,  ar\d  found  the  state  of  thin^  to  be  just 
aa  he  had  represented  them*  Many  fccmcd  to  have 
given  up  their  idolatry ;  l>ul  their  knowledge  of 
Chrbtiiin  truth  seemed  very  limited,  1  did  what  I 
could  to  help  them,  and  Immediately  on  my  return 
vent  a  native  assistant  to  live  in  their  midst  for  a 
month  and  inetnict  them. 

*  A  fortnight  ago  I  visited  Ihcm  again,  and  found 
tbiKt    a    wondcKul    chan^    had    taken    place    in    the 
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villagers^  Several  bad  fully  made  up  their  mlrtds  to 
j<nti  u-K ;  a  lar^c  imiiibcr  wtrc  luilttng  br1wr-rti  two 
opinioTis,  and  all  wrrr  well  di^posedl  The  children 
delighted  me  much.  The  raiidarnenta]  truths  or  the 
GoapcJ  SGcmod  to  have  taikcn  &  hold  of  their  minds, 
nnd  they  ccnild  answer  nt^y  question  I  might  put  to 
Ihciu.  Before  I  left,  nine  whole  fdmiltei  had  jc^iied 
the  Church,  and  a  )ar}^c  numl>cr  Lcntdes  had  become 
dee[>ly  Inicrested  in  ihe  truth.  I  ain  expecting  to  aac 
the  whole  vilU|;e  becoming  Chrfst];m  within  a  >x^a^  or 
sa  There  arc  ii^  the  viliaigcfi  about  seventy  f^miliea 
ai\d  between  three  and  four  hundred  ^utn.  Jtiit  the 
work  is  spreading  into  the  ether  villages  around,  »o  we 
may  reasonably  hope  to  ^ce  a  rich  harvest  in  that 
region  vrithin  a  rcni^soLiablc  period-      May  God  grant  it,' 

Tlius  the  gracious  Influence  spread  from  village  to 
\^11agc,  ard  has  continued  to  spread  ever  aince  Soon 
the  people  of  Wci-lcia-wan  needed  a  place  of  worship, 
and  the  spirit  of  ^elf-help  and  of  brotheriy  love  and 
sympathy  were  called  out  by  the  need.  In  18S0  they 
appealed  to  Mr  John  for  advice-  and  he  touk  at  uncc 
the  very  smind  po^iluKi  thai  tiiry  mu\l  help  theinvrtvci^ 

It  Is  easy  to  be  wise  afrcr  ihc  event.  ai)d  In  the 
light  of  the  expeTience  which  hajt  row  been  guned  in 
cvcfy  part  of  the  mission-FJcld  to  urge  the  importance 
of  insisting  upon  self-help  in  chapct-building  and 
mfunteiMncc  of  the  miniatry.  Perhaps  If  missionaries 
had  alvvays  been  Einn  in  cairyhig  out  thi5  rule,  tlicre 
would  not  have  been  §0  much  of  that  spirit  of  de* 
pendence  on  European  hdp  which  U  so  serious  a  cause 
of  anxiety  for  the  luture  of  the  Church  in  some  parts 
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of  the  (idd.  Vet  it  is  not  surprising  Ih;i1  in  tht;  c;;ti1ier 
days  of  the  Missions  such  mistakes  should  have  been 
made.  When  Christianity  wsi^  still  a  very  foreign  and 
unfamiliar  creed,  and  its  lirst  ijisciple^  who  are  usually 
Ibc  poor,  vfcrc  surroundcci  by  men  who  violently 
cjppo9cd  ^nd  pcraccutc<l  those  who  bmH  changed  thcEr 
faith,  it  was  not  at  all  uimalural  for  the  missionary  to 
tiy  to  encourage  the  converts  by  providing  shelti?r  and 
mtincenanee  when  necessary,  and  by  relieving  thrtn  of 
as  many  burdens  as  possible  Such  help,  however, 
thcu^h  occasionally  necc:^sar>\  la  very  apt  to  become 
pauperising,  Mr- John  took  in  this  case  what  result* 
have  pfoved  to  be  the  wiser  course.  He  declined  to 
Uy  llic  burden  of  Luildijig  diapf^ls  on  th^:  Mtaaionjiry 
Society,  though  us  s,  personal,  sympathetic  friend  and 
niembct  of  the  Hankow  church  he  contributed 
privatelyi  In  his  report  of  work  dore  during  1880 
he  wrote : — 

"The  spirit  of  Christian  giving  has  received  a  real 
impuUe  in  our  little  church  this  year  The  la.st  time  1 
l^sited  HIau-Kan  the  matter  of  chii  pel -building  came 
up  before  us.  The  converts  were  lold  that  the  Society 
could  not  undertake  to  provide  them  with  chapels,  and 
that  it  was  the  plain  duty  of  the  Chinese  Christians 
to  undertake  the  entire  responsibility  of  providing 
thcmselvti)  witli  accum  modal  ion.  I  pruiniseJ,  hcjwcver, 
that,  if  they  would  furnish  ground  and  contribute 
acoording  to  their  means  toward*  the  btiildlngs,  1  would 
bring  the  matter  before  their  brethren  ai  Hankow  and 
try  and  get  them  to  help.  Two  pieces  of  land,  valued 
at    about     lOO     dollars,    were    offered     at    once,    a 
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whole  of  that  re(;ion.  I  stayed  there  fxvQ  days,  and 
happier  five  days  I  nc^-cr  spent  &t  ary  place  in  my  life. 
1  wAi  perfectly  dclti^Ktcd  with  the  spirit  whicli  was 
manifested,  and  the  energy  put  forth  by  our  brethren 
wlwn  building  ihU  house  of  prayer.  No  one  had  any 
difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  people  had  u  mind  to  work, 
and  no  one  did  more  than,  and  rejoiced  so  much  in  the 
idea  of  having  a  chapel  in  the  place  im  Mr.  Wei,  our 
nati^'c  brother  and  preacher,  f  have  bcco  told  that 
for  about  a  fortnight,  when  the  chapel  was  building* 
ihU  ^ood,  canicM,  and  warm-hearted  Chri&tidJi  hardly 
dosed  hU  eyes.  During  the  day  he  was  engaged  In 
helping  the  men,  and  during  the  night  he  kept  watching 
Icjct  any  one  should  come  and  steal  or  destroy  some  o1 
the  materials.  The  Wei-kiawan  chapel  stands  on  a 
slight  elevation,  and  can  be  seen  for  miles  almost  in 
every  direction  ;  a  more  delightful  spot  for  the  chapel 
collTd  not  have  been  fixed  upon  in  the  whule  pUcc. 

'  During  my  itfty  with  them  we  had  services  every 
evening  in  Mr.  Wei's  house,  and  certainly  it  was  u  time 
of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  The  joy 
of  the  Israelites  when  returning  from  cFiptivity  could 
not  have  been  much  greater  than  that  of  our  brethren 
at  the  Wei  village  at  this  time  ;  tlieir  intiuths  were  Riled 
with  laugiitcr  Aud  their  tongues  wilh  singing,  and  their 
daily  language  was,  "The  Lord  hath  done  great  things 
for  us,  whereof  we  arc  glad/' ' 

Shortly  after,  Mr.  John  was  able  with  joy  to  write ; — 

*Onc  of  the  laM  things  I  did  before  leaving  was  to 

open  our  new  chapel  at  the  Wei  village  in  Hiau-Kan< 

TUU  little   sanctuary  ia  the  first   tliat  has  ever  been 
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<f«tcd  in  Central  China  by  the  converts  tbonsdvcsL 
ft  ii  a  picify  little  buiMing,  braulifijUy  sttiuusd  on  a 
low  hill,  afMj  «T^  milr*  M  arnnnd  Thr  cnovcrtt  am: 
dd^hred  lAdth  it,  and  the  heathen  feemetl  pleated. 
On  Sunday  week  ive  had  a  church  meeting  In  the 
mondnfr.  when  four  <kacon9  were  dcctcd;  m  the 
afternoon  Mr,  Brysofi  and  tny$c\(  preached  ;  and  in  the 
evening  w«  had  a  <3dichtfu]  prayer-meeting,  tn  which 
ievcral  of  the  converts  spoke  wjth  much  camcstnesa 
and  warmth.  Between  forty  and  ftfty  partook  of  the 
communiof),  atid  among  them  there  were  eleven  or 
twelve  women-  Five  adults  and  eleven  cbiMren  were 
baptized.  I  left  the  Wei  villus  feelirg  that  a  good, 
solid  foQn<lation  has  been  laid  there,  and  that  the  work 
cannot  but  prosper  In  that  regiuo.  The  chapel  at  the 
Liu  vilUge  is  going  up,  and  will  be  ready  in  a  month 
or  iol* 

It  if  not  flecesaary  to  tell  the  reat  of  the  [liau-Kan 
story  at  any  length.  The  reports  iin<i  Icttcn  from  that 
time  onward  contain  frequent  references  to  the  district, 
and  all  of  them  have  been  encouraging.  In  iS8o 
prrmiflfs  were  wTtirrd  tn  the  dkirirt  dty,  an^l,  thou| 
It  was  not  4afe  at  that  time  nor  fcv  «ome  year*  a1 
for  a  European  to  reside  there,  a  native  evangelist 
cotild  do  50,  and  Etiroj>eanv  could  visit  the  placo 
without  diHiculty  or  disturbance. 

The  city  of  Hiau-Kan  has  a  population  of  ?o/>oo 
and  has  ]url«dictfon  over  the  district  comprised  by 
a  plain  about  one  hundred  milea  long  by  twenty 
mitcfl  broad,  den.-ie1y  populated  by  &  vigorous,  agriciil- 
turaJ  people     The  cicsjrability  of  occupying  the  place 
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permanently  as  a  new  station  as  soon  aa  it  was  safe  to 
do  so  became  increa^Irfgly  apparent  as  the  lA^ork  in  the 
(liiBtrict  prospcrCTl.  It  was,  however,  thirteen  yearx  TiittT 
before  the  Socieiy  wa?  able  to  make  the  move.  In 
I893  the  place  was  occt]pi«d  by  two  European 
migsionaries.  At  that  time  there  were  church  mcmbcra 
in  eighteen  villages,  while  ll:c  truth  was  penetrating 
into  scores  or  other  places* 

At  the  end  of  1897,  after  one  of  his  pencxiical 
Itinerating  tonrs,  Dr  John  wrote: — 

'I  wa*  very  nnuch  struck  this  lime  with  the 
marvellous  way  the  work  is  spreading  over  the  whole 
of  the  Hiau-Kan  district,  and  that  chiefly  through  the 
jnitriimcnialily  of  the  converts  ;  nearly  all  the  candiJatcs 
for  baptism  I  examined  had  obtained  their  knowled^ 
of  the  truth  from  private  members.  The  few  native 
paid  agents  in  Hiau-Kan  are  working  hard,  and 
rcnderitig  admtr^^ble  sen-ice.  But  it  would  have  been 
impossible  for  them  to  instruct  all  the  men  who  came 
before  mc  as  candidates*  One  of  the  men  baptized  by 
mc  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  must  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  his  iiwc  in  teaching  others,  for  his  name 
was  often  mentioned  by  tht-  candidates  as  their 
instructor 

'  We  have  convertfl  now  in  all  parts  of  the  difitrict, 
and  their  number  Ij  miiUiplying  rapidly.  People  arc 
pressing  in  from  cvciy  quarter.  It  looks  a.i  if  the  whole 
of  Hiau-Kan  might  be  evangelised  within  the  next  two 
tyr  ihree  decades' 

Recently  a  large  slice  of  the  farther  end  of  the 
district  has  been   cut  off  and  connected  with  a  new 
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fltation  at  Tsao  Shih,  yet  there  are  now  upwards  of 
2400  members  in  Christian  fellowship  in  connection 
with  the  Hiau-Kan  Mission,  while  a  most  gracious  and 
successful  ministry  of  healing  is  being  earned  on  in  the 
mission  hospital  and  the  leper  asylum^  which  have  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  Mission  in  the  district 
city. 
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ONLY  once  since  1873  had  the  r«ce  of  GrtfBth 
John  been  seen  among  hu  fricnda  in  Britain. 
He  hs3  been  urged  to  Lome  home  by  the  Dlroctors  of 
Thfr  Society  on  more  than  one  occasion,  He  has  Ijeen 
elected  10  the  Chair  of  the  Congr^t^ational  Union 
of  England  And  Wales.  He  hwi  stetualty  agreed 
to  come  more  Uian  once,  but  circumstances  and  his 
strong  scasc  of  duly  have  hindcicd  him.  The  struggle 
in  his  mind  between  tlic  cUfms  of  hi;i  lankily  and 
hiA  duty  to  tbc  Missron,  which  has  already  been 
noticed,  sometimes  found  very  iirong  and  pnthetic 
expression  in  his  correspondence.  Hie  two  £on&  were 
(growing  up  to  manhood  ;  in  fniict,  the  elder  of  them  was 
already  being  trained  for  his  profeaabn,  and  the  second 
vt&s  at  that  critical  stage  when  wi:(e  ridvjcc  and  help 
were  ncedcJ  to  help  him  to  decide  for  the  future. 
His  (luughter,  too,  w;ia  growing  up,  and  her  education 
and  development  in  character  ivere  natitrally  a  subject 
of  much  concern.     So  he  ivrilcs  in  [  87  3  : — 

'  Would  I  could  come  liomc  and  ace  you  all  once 
more.  Home,  sweet  home  i  But  how  car  1  leave 
my  work?      I  long  to  sec  ihc  children.      I  feel  it  to  be 
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a  duty  to  look  afler  thl^f^  lnterc^«.  But  here  I  ao  In 
the  midst  of  work,  ind  sinking  deeper  ard  deeper 
into  itJ 

A^in  in  1879: — 

'  I  have  received  a  Idtcr  from  Griffith,  David,  and 
Mitry  to-4lay,  and  the  burden  of  the  urhc^lc  is  "Come 
home/'  My  dear  THenfl,  my  mind  is  rrtich  bvirtlcned 
and  ^ddcned  as  I  write  tbi^.  The  fmpulie  of  the 
heart  is  decidedly  W^tles-ward  Hut  how  can  I  leave 
my  v^^rk  ?  If  I  am  anythinj;  at  all,  I  am  a  missionary, 
I  am  a  mtsaionary,  not  in  profcsjilon,  but  in  heart  and 
soul  hi  re£:ard  10  tlie  work,  neecMJty  li  laid  upon 
me^  and  woe  be  unto  me  if  t  forsake  iL  Let  me 
leave  tl^c  work,  and  my  doom  h  scaled.  I  «hAli  go 
Ihroufih  the  rest  of  my  days  with  a  heavy  heart  and 
A  burdened  con^icncc.  I  feel  the  power  of  your 
appeaU,  and  the  poncr  of  my  children's  Love,  together 
with  the  claims  which  the  dear  old  lady  lus  on  mc 
and  mine.  But  this  Is  my  lifc-work.  the  work  which 
God  has  given  me  to  do,  and  [  feci  that  I  cannot  give 
it  up  without  sinning  againn  Him  and  cutting  in  two 
the  line  of  my  destiny.' 

In  1880  Mrs,  John  had  shown  serious  ilgnj  of  ilJ- 
hc<thh,  and  ultimately  iX  wnn  fell  to  Ix-  Advisable  that 
she  Hhoidcl  fro  home  to  America  via  England.  Most 
men  in  the  prt^^ent  day  would  have  felt  that  thU, 
added  to  the  call  of  parental  alTcction  and  respon^i- 
bility.  would  have  been  sufficient  to  justify  handing 
over  work  for  a  time  to  the  care  of  colleagues.  Even 
this  docs  no(  move  the  Spartan  ^ensc  of  duty  of  this 
:rue  soldier  of  the  Cross,     Until  it  Is  shown  to  be 
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absolutely  necessary,  be  cannot  forsAke  his  post,  so  he 
writes  to  Mr>  Jacob: — 

'  Mrs.  John  has  been  out  tn  China  in  all  twenty-six 
years,  and  the  only  chant^c  she  ha$  bad  for  sixteen 
years  has  been  one  short  six  months  ten  years  since. 
The  consequence  is  that  her  health  has  been  running 
down  for  two  or  three  years  ;  her  digestive  organs  are 
thoroughly  out  of  order ;  and  about  four  months  since 
she  had  a  severe  sprain  of  the  ankle,  which  has  kept 
h(?r  in  Ihc  houw  i:vcr  since,  and  given  a  decided 
impetus  lo  the  downward  course  of  her  health.  1 
don't  feel  that  I  should  be  justified  in  consulting 
my  own  happiness  and  keeping  her  here  over  another 
gummcr.  It  will  he  a  great  trial  to  us  both  ;  but  life 
is  made  up  of  triak  You  will  say,  ''Why  not  come 
home  with  \\ct}'*  My  repty  is  simple — "  I  cannot,"' 
Five  months  later  the  same  faithful  friend  is  told : — 
'  And  now  to  the  purport  of  your  letter.  You 
want  me  lo  come  home,  and  that  at  once.  In  some 
respects  I  should  much  tike  to  come  home  at  this 
timc^  It  wodd  be  a  great  Joy  to  sec  you  all,  and  I 
feel  the  claims  of  my  children  upon  me.  But  the 
fact  is,  I  ctAnnat  come  just  now.  That  ia^  [  cannot 
come  without  detriment  to  the  work  here.  The  work 
IS  now  in  that  state  in  which  it  re<^uires  in  a  special 
manner  my  presence  and  help.  In  four  or  five  years 
hence  I  shall  probably  be  able  to  leave  it  without 
much  risk,  I  cannot  explain  all  this  to  you,  but  if 
yuu  were  here  for  a  day  or  two  I  could  shaw  ii  ti) 
you.  As  to  my  health,  I  have  sclcJom  frk  bcricr  than 
I    have   been  feeling   of  late.     1  am  really  a  strong. 
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hcftWiy  CBUi,  and  ptqFikaily  1  can  do  tDor«  woric  than 
any  ooc  of  the  yooDccr  mbnootfin  In  tbc  piacc' 

Tbca  came  d>e  ntdfiecocc  frooa  New  York  by 
tdcRUB  Uut  Mnt  John^s  l^*"^*"  wa^  nuich 
wehon  than  hM3  been  supposed,  and  that  a  critkal] 
openlioa  woold  bsve  to  be  perfomMd.  Tlib  at  Ust 
turned  the  icak^  and  be  started  at  onoe  dinct  for 
the  States^  yet  be  did  it  as  one  who  even  then  waai 
ta  a  strait  bctvixt  twou  He  wrote  to  tbe  Mbaioo 
Hctue: — 

*  It  »  hard  to  hreadi  off  fmm  a  work  that  1  aa 
mocfa  km,  and  leave  these  dear  oonTcrrs  whom  I  bv* 
aa  my  ovm  dxBdrcn.  Besides  du*.  I  had  many 
ctMriihod  plaos  which  J  hoped  to  cairy  o«it  this  year. 
There  aie  aeicial  little  ehwebea  to  be  cocuolidate^ 
and  offke-bcarera  to  be  appmnlcd.  There  are  signa 
of  life  in  many  parts;.  At  «ome  of  tbe  »ULions  tbe 
xeal  of  the  ChH*tbiti  vet^na  to  be  break  big  fonh  anew, 
and  in  totne  di^tncu  the  heathen  are  bccocaing  cnoiv 
interested  to  the  truth.  One  new  chapel  built  by 
the  native  Christians  id  linbhed,  ai>d  the  other  is  going 
up  apace,  A  bouse  a  bdn^  purchased  in  the  vary 
city  of  Uku-Kan  for  evangelistic  purposes,  but  not 
with  the  Societ/s  oione)-.  The  native  hospital  la 
flourirfiing,  but  needs  my  prv^^ercc.  There  is  a  new 
chapel  to  be  erected  in  the  city  of  Hankow ;  but  I  ara 
afraid  the  idea  will  have  to  be  Laid  aside  during  my 
abaence.  Then  I  had  my  liicrao'  votk  cut  out  It 
was  my  intention  to  bring  out  a  Life  of  Christ,  a 
scimliiic  catediism,  a  book  on  uiural  philcHophy,  All 
this  haa  to  be  given  ii|x      It  was  my  inttniioo  to 
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sperx!  five  ycara  more  In  Chfna,  and  then  cnfne  and 
ficc  you  all.  H  i*  a  greater  trial  to  me  to  leave  China 
ftt  this  time  than  1  can  poisibly  tell  you/ 

He  w&s  ^catly  shocked  by  the  change  in  h»  wife's 
appearance  ;  but  after  the  opcr&tion  she  b^an  slowly 
to  mend,  and  they  were  comforted  by  the  assurance 
thiit  the  troub!(^  uii^  not  maUjjTiant  :*ml  was  not  ]ikely 
to  return.  Durin^j  the  slow  process  of  Mrs,  John** 
return  to  convalescence  he  used  dilif^ently  his  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  and  hearing  all  he  could,  and  spoke 
frequently  and  with  great  acceptance  on  his  beloved 
China»  He  hciird  Moody,  anit  wan  greatly  impressed 
by  him,  and  he  kindled  In  the  son  of  his  ho^t  the  Rev. 
LL  n,  Brvaii,  D-D-,  the  missionary  fire  which  ultimately 
drove  him  to  China,  where  he  ts  now  labouring  as  a 
missionary  in  Shanghai, 

The  following  brief  letter?,  written  from  New  York, 
to  hia  close  friend  and  colleague,  the  Rev,  Arnold 
Foster,  arc:  interesting,  not  only  as  telling  something 
of  his  hopes  and  plans,  but  also  as  revealing  some- 
thing of  his  keen  and  dear  discernment  and  power  of 
criticism : — 


■Nkw  York,  M^y  34,  ilti, 

*Mv  DEAR  FosTEItf — J  was  g\&fA  to  receive  your 
last  letter  from  Hankow.  1  sympathise  with  3^u  in 
regard  to  the  triFil  of  wailing,  .  .  .   [  am  not  surprised 

that  you  have  found  much  in to  love  and  respect. 

There  is  real  gold  in  him^  and  a  great  deal  more  of  it 
than  there  is  in  many  with  more  glitter  He  is  a  gc^ 
laon.     Vod  uriJL  be  pleased  to  hear  that  our  profipects 
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ftrc  growing  bcightcf  cvety  da/.  Mrs.  Jobn  u  improv- 
ing nipjdty  jtnd  surely.  We  now  intend  to  return  by 
way  of  Fngtand,  and  <hall  prvilahly  Iravp  New  York 
in  about  a  month  from  tbb.  When  we  hav*e  been  In 
Eogiand  a  few  days  wc  shall  be  Me  to  make  up  our 
mind^  V  to  the  tune  to  start  for  China.  I  am  bopms 
to  be  in  Oiina  scene  time  in  the  autumn.  SooKtiaea 
1  feci  it  might  be  my  duty  to  go  and  Uy  and  rouse  tbe 
Churches,  bui  the  fifc\-aJllng  vokc  is^  Go  A«i  to  jmr 


<GhT  my  loi-e  to  all  th«  natit^c  a£sj«tants  and 
Cbrtsttatu,  especially  to  Shen,  Vang,  aiwi  tbe  washer- 
maa.  Uy  Jove  to  all  the  misskmancs,  and  with  our 
best  love  to  you.— *1  remain,  ever  your  afTectionatc 
friend,  G.  Joiiit/ 

To  the  same : — 

<Hrw  YOftK,/ftMi«9,  %%%i. 

'  I  went  to  hear  Talm^e  on  Sunday  morning.  It 
was  a  sermon  on  the  Revision,  and  bis  aim  was  to 
make  it  oat  to  be  a  mutilation  and  a  profanation.  I 
never  in  my  life  listened  to  ao>thii^  which  pained  or 
disappointed  me  more.  .  .  .  Yet  lie  JU4s  his  immcnx 
tabernacle  up  and  down/ 

On  July  2,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  were  abie  to  leaw 
for  England  om  their  way  back  to  China.  They  were 
apparently  full  of  hope  thai  they  would  only  be 
detained  a  few  weeki.  and  be  able  then  to  hurry  ont 
aa  iiuwrkly  a«  poiiiiblc  to  Hankow.  Mrs.  John's  in- 
pnovcment,  however,  was  so  slow  that  the  stay  In 
England  was  extended  to  sevenU  months.     They  did 
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not  leave  until  the  last  day  of  Februar/  tS^2,  and 
reached  Hankow  at  the  end  of  April,  The  hopes  that 
had  been  raided  by  phyjiicians  in  Nctf  York  and  in 
London  proved  delusive,  and  in  \csA  than  aix  months 
Mn.  John  had  to  return  to  America  for  a  further 
operatiot:.  Once  more  she  recovered,  and  rejoined  her 
husband  in  Hankow  in  November  1SS3.  For  two 
year^  she  was  pcrmitled  to  live  and  labour  in  the 
Mission,  and  then,  om  December  2g«  t^^$,  she  posted 
away,  apparently  of  peritonitis,  triumphing  in  deatlL 

Mr.  John's  stay  in  England  in  1881*82  wa»  very 
brief  as  cnmpaTed  with  his  pnrvious  vi^it,  but  he  man- 
aged to  crowd  irto  it  a  large  amount  of  earnest,  eloquent, 
and  powerful  advocacy*  of  miaaions.  Many  who  heard 
him  will  never  forget  the  imprcflsion  proiluccd  by  hU 
speeches.  The  combination  of  clear  statement  of  fact, 
telling  illustration,  strong  argument,  and  eloquent  and 
fervent  appeal  revL'aled  him  as  a  true  orator  of  high 
order.  It  was,  however,  not  the  oratory  that  affected 
men  so  rouch  as  the  conviction  bis  words  carried  of 
ahaoluCe  sincerity  and  of  whole  hearted  and  intent 
consecration  to  missionary  work  a^  tiK  moat  urgent 
and  the  noblest  service  on  earth* 

The  oio4t  memorable  of  these  addrc?&^e«  was  that 
delivered  at  the  Jubilee  meetings  of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and  Wales,  in  Manchester,  In  October 
fSSi.  In  subject" matter  it  difTcred  little  from  those 
he  delivered  at  other  meetings;  but  the  occa^on  was 
a  very  special  one,  and  his  word*  were  heard  by  repre* 
icntativc  Congrci;4lionaliSl!*  from  ^W  parts  of  thtr 
world,  as  well  ail  by  a  great  eoncounic  of  people  from 
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various  part»  of  Great  Britain.  He  omitDCilced  hb 
addrcM  by  speaking  of  the  r;iith  and  courage  of  Robert 
JAonintm^  thr  fallieT  uf  Prxitc?tt;iiit  MbmrHK  in  Oilna. 
H<;  vrent  on  to  ^y-  *Thc  Irraiy  of  tS42  htgAX\  to 
open  Xhe  countiy  to  raerchaiitu  and  fnicsaonatiSL*  *  t 
fDcnttoii  the  mission&ry,  not  because  he  vtas  Thought  of 
by  the  plcnipotenttarjei  of  thai  time,  but  because  [  see 
in  that  event  the  finger  of  God,  and  a  DKine  purpose 
Inflnftcly  superior  to  thai  of  salnratiiig  China  with 
opium,  or  even  BHtfsh  manursctufrfi.* 

Tha  pofiition  in  t^-hich  the  tt-ork  itt  China  was  at 
the  time  be  commenced  hit  ccifisionaiy  labours  trag 
described  as  follows: — 

•■  When  I  arrived  in  1855  there  were  only  five  >pot3 
En  the  whole  Em^re  at  which  the  mlsiMunaiy  could 
pitch  hix  tent  The  va^ti  intcrlot  was  clotcd  against 
hiia  He  might  go  wherevier  he  pleased,  but  he  must 
be  back  again  within  twenty-four  hour^  It  was  the 
last  ueaty  of  i8(jo  tlut  opened  China;  and  ft  Is 
during  the  la-M  ten  or  twenty  ycora  that  onr  worl<  has 
succeeded  in  that  £mi»re  at  all  That  treaty  not  only 
added  nine  new  ports  to  the  preceding  fire,  but  also 
ttirew  tiLC  whfilc  Hinpiir  ojien  Mi  far  ok  the  ri^hi  of 
trawHing  i*  concerned,  and.  at  the  present  time,  there 
Is  only  one  province  whose  capital  U  closed  i^^nst 
us — Hunan. 

'  Some  centuries  a^  Xavlcr.  the  great  iDunonary 
of  Rome  to  the  East,  attempted  to  enter  China,  but 
failed  ;  and  he  could  only  txclaim  with  hn  dying 
breath,  "  Rock,  rock,  when  wik  thoLi  open?"  About 
forty  years  ago,  God,  In  His  myiicHous  providence 
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«motc  the  ruck,  and  it  trembled,  and  it  shook,  and  it 
yAwiicil :  and  a  few  missionaries  nishcd  in.  but  were 
not  atlowrt!  to  go  far,  Alioiit  twenty  year*  ago  God 
smote  that  rock  a^^in,  and  It  sank  and  disappeared ; 
and  now  wc  may  ^o  up  into  the  land,  every  man 
before  him»  and  possess  it,  Thb,  l  say,  ts  God's  doing, 
anc^  Jt  is  marvellous  in  our  sight  And  what  arc  the 
voices  that  wc  hear  at  this  ttmc?  I  do  not  know 
what  voices  you  hear;  but  1  do  kciow  Ihc  voices  that 
WC  ought  to  hear  In  the  first  place,  we  ought  to  hear 
that  Voice  from  j'onder  Throne,  high  and  lifted  up'^ 
the  voice  of  God  ringing  in  all  our  Churches  and 
saying,  '*  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?  " 
and  from  these  Churches  we  ought  to  hear  lO^ooo 
voioes  rising  in  gladsome  response,  saying,  "  Here  am 
I ;  send  mc*" 

Alluding  to  previous  addresses  in  which  one  or  two 
of  the  American  .speakers  had  been  deserfbing  the 
extent  and  the  future  greatness  of  the  United  Slates, 
Iblr.  John  pointed  out  that  in  China  it  was  not  a 
question  of  future  population  or  future  greatness,  but 
of  a  very  urgent  pteseiiL  Me  ikelched  the  size  of 
China,  its  va?i  popdlation,  Its  great  cIviUsAiion,  in  very 
elear  and  forcible  terms.  ThU  brought  him  to  the 
point  of  his  address : — 

'  Then  there  is  another  point  which  1  wish  to  bring 
before  you,  and  that  is  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
Is  the  great  need  of  Chinji.  nudtllnsm  and  Tauism 
can  make  the  people  siiprr^titioui^,  but  not  tieliglous. 
The  tendency  of  ConfucianJ*m  has  been  to  dry  up  the 
rtligious  faith  of  the  nation,  and  make  it  the  most 
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un«;nntt2Al  thing  imnginable  ;  there  U  no  pon^  in  the 
idi|{ioii  of  tlic  cuuiiUy  to  dcvdop  a  hi^th  Aiid  iKiIy 
character;  thnv  i>i  no  ]>uvcr  there  to  clothe  hui4Uiitty 
with  beauty  and  ffmndcur.  ChrUiianity  alone  can  do 
this ;  and  hence  1  plead  bcrc  most  earnestly  for  China, 
th«t  yiQU  send  mbsionftncs  out  to  China — your  %«ry 
best  men — to  make  known  the  glad  tidings  of  salvaLtion* 
t>ecaiHe  In  my  dccj>«t  hcAii  1  bcHcvc  that  the  re- 
generation of  China  depends  uptin  it.' 

Then  he  asked,  "What  arc  ihc  Churches  of  Christ 
doing  for  China  ?  *  and  gave  a  description  of  the 
wonderful  opportunities  presented  in  every  direction  in 
that  country  for  preaching  th<:  Gonpcl.  deacnbing  what 
work  had  been  done,  and  spoke  lit  warm  terms  of  the 
value  and  character  of  the  conwrts,  illuslratiTig  tWii  by 
examples  within  his  own  experience.  He  next 
appealed  for  men,  and  told  the  cncoUng  what  kind  ol 
men  were  needed  ; — 

'We  want  also  your  best  men.  We  want  able- 
bodied  tnen^  Ijrcausc  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pUyiiicid 
work  to  be  done  fn  China.  We  want  »blc-«ou1ed  mea 
You  must  not  send  to  China,  nor,  I  belte\'e,  to  any 
otiier  part  of  the  hcatlicn  worlJ,  inferior  men,  Wc 
want  men  with  the  three  G's  at  Icoit — gracc^  gumption* 
and  grit.  A  graeelesft  man  as  a  missionary  is  a  pitiful 
object  to  behold  ;  but  I  have  always  more  hope  of  a 
graceless  man  to  begin  with  than  of  a  man  without 
common  sense;  for,  as  Dr  T.  Rces  told  you  some 
time  ago,  if  a  man  has  no  grace,  he  eai  (;et  it  for  the 
asking,  but  if  he  doc^  not  bring  common  sense  with 
him  into  the  world,  he  cannol  get  it  at  alL. 
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'We  (Id  not  want  Juhn  Bulls;  vre  do  not  wHiit 
Tafly> ;  we  do  not  want  Jonothans  ;  we  do  not  want 
men  to  go  to  China  and  say,  **  I  am  3.n  En^lishman^  or 
ft  Briton,  or  an  American/'  Noj  we  vanl  men — raany- 
sided  men,  full-orbed  men,  full  of  soUr  light,  full  of 
humanity,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Give  us  such 
men,  not  by  tlie  tens,  bjl  by  the  liuiidrcds,  .ind  I  will 
promiae  you  that  withid  twenty  ycais  a  greal  revolution 
will  take  place  in  that  Empire.  Wh;it  is  the  great  need 
of  China  at  the  present  time?  A  mighty  band  of 
might>"  missionaries,  a  mighty  band  of  mighty  preachers 
— men  that  can  preach  like  Whitcficld,  like  Wesley — 
men  that  can  talk  like  Dale.  Do  not  send  as  into 
China  your  weaklings — men  llial  itammcr,  aiitl  cannot 
Interest  an  English  congregation.  A  man  ihiit  cannot 
talk  English  will  never  be  able  to  talk  Chinese;  and 
do  you  expect  to  see  a  man  that  cannot  influence  an 
English  cont:rcgation  move  the  heartsof  the  phlegmatic 
Chinese?  It  is  utterly  impossible.  Wc  must  have  the 
best  men  if  wc  have  any  at  all ;  and  as  for  your 
Inferior  men,  keep  them  for  yourselves.' 

This  naturally  led  on  to  the  serious  question  of  the 
missionary  spirit  in  the  Church,  and  the  need  for  a 
fresh  kindting  of  that  spirit  The  address  then  closed 
with  a  very  bold  and  faithful  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  future  condition  of  the  uncvatigcliscd  heathen, 
controversy  on  the  future  slate  t>cing  at  that  time  a 
very  serious  question  In  the  thought  and  life  of  the 
Churches  ^ — 

'There  is  one  important  point  on  which  I  want  to 
have  a  little  talk  with  you ;  and  the  point  is  thi&     1 
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hxtK  COOK  back  from  China  «!  the  end  of  wtne  twcnty- 
sfar  ycus^  md  1  find  that  ebe  Engbmd  utd  Wain  at 
At  pcoenc  ttoe  are  oot  die  Englaad  and  the  Wakt 
of  ny  bofbopd.  t  find  diat  gi«at  dianget  have  taktn 
place  in  the  attitndt  of  many  in  thaa  coQQtry  towards 
the  niSMOoaiy  caosc  Yoy  fk>  not  «cein  to  me  to 
believe  in  the  oliMafaiDoed  way  at  aU — skany  of  >'Oci ; 
and  one  reasoo  for  that  b  that  a  great  at>d  important 
cte^e  hni  c^eA  pbce  la  yom  dwdoglcil  oplolopttn 
icgwd  to  tiw  dBstwjTof  niea^  and  erpeciallj  in  i^aid 
•»tedestiflyof  the  heacbett  Now  I  am  i  mJiaiooaqr, 
«nd  I  hATe  been  compelJcd  to  iook  at  these  cbasgcs 
ftnd  to  pnt  thb  question  to  my^df :  *  If  tlus  view  is 
tbe  corTC<t  one,  or  tbat.  or  that,  or  that,  what  woold 
be  the  roult  to  mc  as  a  missionary?*  I  am  not 
fo£ng  to  tclJ  yoo  what  my  vve^n  aie :  you  hate  no 
H^  to  ask  me,  and  I  am  not  ^ng  to  ask  yocL  I 
an  not  fioing  to  totmnit  mysetf  here  to-tiight  at  alL 
I  do  maintain  one  thing,  however,  that  fa  view  of  these 
dificmKea  of  vkr^  I  as  a  mianonaiy  have  a  r«ght  to 
accept  that  new  that  God  ^ves  loe  oa  my  kocc\  and 
1  do  |jmle^,  with  all  my  might,  against  any  brother 
cdltng  me  a  hrrrtk  bei:atise  I  difler  frotn  hfm- 

*  Now,  then,  teC  tis  go  oa  Jn  goin^  op  and  down 
this  country-,  a  man  conws  to  me  socnetimcs  and  snyv, 
"Mr.  JohOt  do  jroo  suppose  that  all  the  heathen  are 
going  to  hdl  ?'  And  hb  impresMO  b  that  if  tb^  do 
not  go  to  hell,  be  ha^  nothing  to  do  with  the  misoon 
work.  WeH.  that  is  one  way  of  putting  the  qaestkw ; 
bm  there  It  another  iray  of  putting  it,  and  1  mmetimes 
ttim  fotind  and  t^y,  'Sis,  do  you  suppoec  that  ihey 
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arc  all  going  to  heaven?"  1  do  not  know  M'hcrc  Lhc>' 
are  going  lo ;  but  one  thing  I  am  petfeclly  mttt  of, 
that  they  are  not  fit  to  go  to  heaven  ;  and  tf  1  could 
tell  you  to-night  that  all  the  Chhiese  were  launched 
into  heaven  just  as  they  leave  thU  world,  I  venture  to 
wy,  my  friends,  that  very  few  of  you  wouUI  care  to  go 
there  at  alii  ujtlcss  you  ^^cnt  as  missLonarle^*  Another 
says,  "Mr.  John,  here  is  a  man  trying  to  live  up  to  the 
light,  feeling  after  Goii  What  becomes  of  him?" 
That  is  a  diificult  question,  text,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  this,  that  he  who  worketh 
righteousness,  whether  in  China  or  England,  is  aC' 
ccptcd  of  Him.  But  then  anotlier  man  tolb  me, 
"  Well,  Mr  John^  my  theological  views  arc  changed, 
and  r  do  not  sec  that  I  can  take  any  special  interest 
in  the  missionary  work  after  thb."  Then*  Is  the  old 
view,  which,  I  suppose,  may  be  presented  in  this  aspect 
—that  the  majority  of  the  heathen  go  Jown  ttito 
endlcsa  conscious  misery  on  their  dci>arture  from  this 
life.  Do  you  believe  thin?  Do  you  know  what  you 
arc  believing?  ]  d\r  not  say  you  arc  not  right,  but  do 
ytju  really  know  what  yoa  arc  believing  ?  If  ihat  be 
tnie,  just  look  at  what  It  means  in  m^srd  to  China, 
In  China  it  is  computed  that  some  33,000  die  daily— 
that  the  daily  mortality  of  China  would  drain  England 
of  its  population  in  two  ycs.T^,  Lonclon  in  four  months, 
aiid  your  Manchester  in  nine  days.  Do  you  believe 
that  thcKT  millions  upcjn  millions  of  adults  arc  srciking 
into  hopelcis  misery  aw  they  drpart  ihis  lift:?  If  you 
do,  then  1  do  ask,  in  the  n:tme  of  God,  why  don't  you 
send  mi^ionaricA  out  to  save  them'     If  you  do,  why 
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Is  it  thar  you  do  not  go  out  yourselves  to  try  and  save 
them  from  such  a  terrible  CAiamity^ 

' "  Well,  but  I  do  not  believe,"  arothcr  man  ^ys^ 
"in  the  old  view.  I  believe  in  the  destruction  of  men 
after  a  certain  period  of  probation  or  punishment;  I 
believe  that  they  are  blotted  out  of  existence  or 
shrivelled  tip  into  nothing"  I  have  been  compelled 
to  put  this  question  to  myself.  "Granted  that  this  i% 
the  Biblical  view,  what  then  ?  Can  you  go  on  with 
your  mUsionar)-  !ifc?"  and  I  ha^^  come  to  the  con- 
du>fon  thflt,  if  this  is  the  true  vievr.  I  can  draw  from  it 
sufficient  motive  to  go  on  with  my  missionaxy  lETc 
Here  (s  a  -houI,  cap^blt^  of  dwelling  for  ever  u-ith  God. 
Here  N  a  ^ou\.  capable  of  eicrnal  existence,  of  eternal 
ble«sedn<;s3  and  happiness,  capable  of  expanding  into  a 
sCT^ph,  (hrivelting  up  into  nothing,  or  blotted  out  of 
odstcnce.  What  would  be  the  blotting  out  of  ten 
tfiouaand  worlds  compared  with  the  blotting  out  of  thin 
one  inul }  I  do  not  know  how  you  feeT,  but  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  worth  my  while  going  round  and  round  the 
world  in  order  to  save  one  soul  from  such  coIlapi«, 

'  Then  there  comes  the  univcntal  restoration  view. 
Some  say, "  I  do  not  believe  in  the  old  or  in  the  second 
view,  but  I  believe  all  ,iuul»  «hall  be  restored  at  last" 
Whst  then  ?  I  am  glad  to  he  able  to  tell  you  T  have 
loolced  aC  that  view  In  iti  face,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  can  draw  even  from  that  view 
sufficient  motive  to  go  on  with  ray  mi^ionaty  work. 
Suppose,  lor  instance,  an  angel  »erc  to  come  to  me 
when  I  lay  m>'  head  upon  my  pillow  thb  evening,  and 
whimper  ihc^M?  wordii  in  my  ears,  "  Brutlter,  all    >oula 
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are  to  be  restored  at  la^t;  all  the  h^Athcn  are  to  t>c 
restored  at  last;  tho  Chines  are  to  be  restored  at  last 
You  arc  only  just  beginning  your  missionary  work, 
there  is  a  long,  long  missionary  life  before  you  ;  your 
work  in  ChEna  fs  a  mere  school  in  whkh  you  arc 
preparing  yourself  for  a  grander  work  by  and  by.** 
What  would  be  llie  effect  of  it  upon  my  mind?  To 
paralyse  my  hand?  To  pre\-ent  me  going  baelc  to 
China  ?  No,  on  (he  contrary.  I  feci  that  i(  an  angel 
were  to  reveal  that  to  mc  as  the  truth  of  God,  the 
sjiark  of  missionary  enthusiasm  in  my  hcut  to-day 
would  burst  into  a  flame: 

'  I  should  reason  in  rhiA  way,  "  [9  ft  «o  ^  Can  ft  be 
that  the  human  soul  is  worth  no  much?  Can  it  be 
that  humau  souls  arc  30  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
Father?  Can  it  be  that  that  ^rcat  atonement  can 
cover  all  ^uilt,  and  that  that  mighty  Splnt  claims  all 
souls  P"  If  thb  be  true — if  it  be  true  that  all  souls 
are  to  be  redeemed,  then  I  go  in  for  tlic  missionary 
life,  not  only  for  thU  3con»  but  for  the  xons  of  xons 
until  the  Chrifli  of  whom  we  have  heard  30  much  these 
dsiys  has  put  all  His  enemies  under  His  feet,  and  pre- 
sented the  kingdom  to  God  the  Father/ 

Mr.  John's  aildtc^s  protluced  a  profound  impression, 
but  men  asked  with  interest  what  Hlh  vit^w  on  this 
debated  subject  really  was.  The  following  letters  may 
bolp  to  answer  thi;  qnestion.  The  lirst  was  written 
to  an  intimate  friend  in  England  whose  acquairtanco 
Mrs.  John  and  he  had  made  during  Uicir  visit,  and 
with  wbum  he  hiu  ever  since  kept  up  a  ctoac  corrc 
spondcncc ;— * 
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'  HffW  fOQ  «een  I^ie'fl  wamoa  at  Allofi^  dnvdi  9 
If  jroa  bsTC  not,  I  ifacnid  lii«  yo«  to  try  lad  fee  it 
and  fCttS  iL  It  ii  ./&r  froca  beii%  fharaclcriied  bjr 
ckamcM  of  iboughL  But  It  b  ah  cmphatk  <kctanitjon 
of  hi«  wndiDcnt  in  regard  to  the  dotin)-  of  tbc  bcatfaea 
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in  view  of  the  controversy  which  has  been  r^ing  in 
America  of  iate  on  this  mysterious  thcmc-  If  1  under- 
stand Dale  rightly,  his  position  U  this :  (i)  Chiitt  died 
for  all,  and  all  may  be  5avcd>  (2)  AH  who  reject 
Christ  ill  this  life  arc  hopelessly  last  {i)  The  heathen, 
out  knowing  Christ,  atnuot  reject  Him,  ami  Iherefore 
cannot  be  lost  on  this  account,  (4)  They,  however, 
have  the  Jaw  of  righteousness  written  on  the  tablets  of 
their  hearts^  and  will  be  saved  or  lost  according  as 
they  obey  or  diiiobey  this.  (5)  Very  few  of  tiicm  do 
obey  this  law — ^frh^ps  ncne,  (6)  Hence  the  he^ithcii 
arc  hopelessly  lost,  and  must  be  so  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past,  unless  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  given  them.  (7) 
Their  destruction,  however,  consists  in  their  annihilation 
as  conscious  beings.  There  is  to  my  mind  aomctbing 
rery  dreary  in  all  this.  1  would  preler  the  old  Cal- 
vinistic  view.  God  has  Hf^  elect  whom  He  will  aavc 
in  and  of  His  infinite  mercy.  The  rest  perish  on 
account  of  their  sin  and  in  their  sin.  Only  I  would 
adopt  the  destruction  theory  in  regard  to  the  future  of 
all  such.  The  doctrine  of  eternal  conscious  mlficiy  id 
not  an  organic  part  of  Calvinism^  and  might  be  safely 
left  out  By  leaving  it  out  Calvinism  becomes  not 
only  tfic  most  logical  scheme  that  has  ever  been 
propounded,  but  a  perfectly  toitnibU  one  also. 


•I  see  that  Mr. 


is  making  use  largely  of  the 


argument  based  upon  the  old  view  of  the  doom  cd 
the  heathen  in  his  addresses.  That  does  tell 
upon  certain  minds  :  but  his  way  of  presenting  tlic 
ftigumciil  is  becoming  more  and  more  unbelievable  to 
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thiaking  minds.  The  educated  ChHsti^ui  cDnsck>u«ncd 
finds  it  impossible  to  accept  the  riews  of  our  fothcn  on 
Ms  subject.  What  ja  the  ground — I  mean  C^istian 
ground — on  which  our  appeals  on  behalf  of  mi^ioos 
shouM  be  mad«  In  these  day^  so  as  to  command  the 
homage  of  men  of  culture  and  ^etj*?  Perhaps  yoa 
arc  gettirtfr  new  Ught  on  this  lubjecc,  and  if  you  ^re, 
perhaps  you  will  send  mc  a  fay  of  two  when  you 
have  time.' 

At  the  Valedictory  ?kfccti»g  held  in  the  Wci^h  Hmw 
Chapel  on  Jdinuary  i  2,  1SII2,  Mr  John  vpokc  again  at 
some  length  upon  th^  condition  and  needs  of  China,  and 
the  kind  of  work  that  wa»  being  done,  and  bid  ttrea 
once  more  upon  two  points  of  urgeRl  need,  the  first 
being  the  revival  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  the  Churches 
and  the  restoration  of  the  miasionary  prayer-meeting, 
and  the  second  the  urgent  need  for  strong  men  for 
China : — 

'  But  these  figures  do  not  represent  even  the 
af^partnt  results  of  our  Jabours.  There  are  hundreds 
around  the  variovis  mission  stAtions  who  arc  standing 
somewhere  between  the  two  kii^gdoms,  and  wc  are 
constantly  receiving  men  into  our  churches  vvho  lw\-e 
been  halting  between  two  opinions  for  year*.  We 
are  grathially  filling  the  air  with  the  tnuflic  of  the  Cross, 
and  saturating  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  story 
of  Jesus.  In  many  places  the  people  are  bccinnlng  to 
question  their  old  creeds  and  superstitions.  Some  have 
already  cant  them  aside  as  worthlc"  things;  and  there 
are  not  a  few  who  have  become  Cbmtituts  in  scnttmeni. 
though  they  have  n^it  joined  us.     Among  our  converts 
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there  arc  men  who  have  undoubtedly  been  born  again, 
and  who  would  adom  any  Church  in  any  Christian 
land-  Since  my  return  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  comparing  the  Christiana  of  China  with  those  of  this 
country,  and  1  am  bound  to  confess  that  ihcy  have 
rittcn  rather  than  fallen  in  my  estimation. 


'  I  would  surest  that  special  attention  be  given  to 
the  missionary  prayer- meeting.  Lei  it  bo  resuscitated 
where  it  has  died  out,  and  let  an  earnest  tffort  be  put 
forth  to  make  it  a  really  interesting,  instructive,  and 
attractive  service  in  every  ca^e.  The  materials  for 
thtc  are  abundant  i  and  the  pastor  In  whose  sou)  there 
dwells  a  ^parb  of  missionary  enthusiasm  would  have  no 
difKctilty  in  kindling  &  fire  that  would  light  up  and 
keep  warm  the  hearts  of  all  present.  If,  in  addition  to 
thiSt  a  missianar)'  sermon  were  preached  occasionally 
by  the  minister  himself,  it  would  be  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  create  and  sustain  the  mls.sionary  spirit 
in  the  church  and  eongregation.  The  effect  of  this 
on  the  general  contributions  of  the  churches  towards 
missions  can  be  easily  foreseen.  Once  an  intelligent  and 
prayerful  interest  in  the  work  is  generally  awakened, 
there  will  be  no  lack  of  mcana  to  carry  it  on. 

'Thai  shall  wc  have  systematic, conscientious  giving 
practiced  by  rich  and  poiir  in  this  dcp<"(rtmcnt  of 
Christian  ien-fce.  If  1  niJiy  judge  from  my  nwr 
observation,  [  should  say  that  the  poor  of  our 
congregations  are  less  to  t>e  blamed  than  the  rich  in 
this  matter  of  giving,  and  what  wc  want  is  to  gel  the 
rich  to  give  of  llicir  aufKriluitica  as  freely  as  the  poor 
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are  giving  of  their  n«ccssiUc3.  Let  the  wcaUhy  men  of 
our  churches  deny  tbcnudTca  a  few  oi  tbcir  easily* 
dbpcfi^-witli  lujtUfJcs  for  die  sake  uf  Chrbt  aind  Hin 
kingdom,  and  wr  th^]]  hxvr  nn  diflfictilty  in  douUing  our 
forces  In  ChJoa  as  well  as  In  other  Mds.  Why  shouid 
not  ftome  of  those  whom  God  hsm  to  richly  btesscd  with 
means  undertake  the  entire  support  of  ore  or  more 
nussionarics  ?  And  whj'  should  not  socdc  of  our 
vredUticftt  churches  do  the  »mc? 

'  In  conclusion,  I  3(>pea]  fi^r  men.  \Vc  «rant  men  of 
sterling  character  and  worth — men  of  taa,  spirit,  and 
enet^ — manly  men,  full  of  grace  and  common  sense. 
Givo  ti8  highly  cultured  men,  tf  they  can  be  foutid. 
Hut  if  not*  then  give  u^  men  possessing  a  good^  sound 
Erglbh  education.  Such  men,  if  filled  with  the  Spirit 
of  God  and  Rred  with  the  missionary  enthusiasm,  wilt 
not  fall  to  do  a  noble  work  for  God  in  any  part  of  the 
mi^sion-f^cld  The  great  need  of  China  b  men — not 
mere  wise  men  or  learned  men,  but  men  of  deep 
conviction  \  men  who  leel  that  they  have  been 
separated  and  called  for  a  great  work  ;  men  who  are 
ConscioUH  of  the  ^Il-connuming  power  of  the  love  of 
God  ;  men  with  whom  it  is  a  passion  to  save  nicn,  and 
who  are  prepared  to  br^tvc  all  things  and  endure  aU 
things  in  order  to  finish  the  work  which  they  fee]  ia 
their  inmost  soul  that  God  has  given  them  to  da 
The  old  dread  of  the  maniiupired  roisaionary  is  stiQ 
upon  me. 

■  I  have  not  the  least  desire  to  see  awyof^uch  E^oing 
forth  to  thr  hrAthen  world.  But  can  t  tie  wrong  In 
auppoiifng  that  there  arc  In  our  iiniversiiiei,  colleges,  arid 
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churches  imxxy  who  arc  called  of  God  to  be  mi^ion^ricsP 
It  IS  10  thctn  I  appeal.  I  ask  them  la  conddcr  the 
cbims  of  China  ami  other  parts  of  the  tnhs [cm- field, 
and  to  listen  for  the  Divine  voice  in  respect  to 
the  course  which  th«/  5hou[d  adopt  I  do  not  invite 
them  to  a  life  of  ease  and  self- pleasing,  but  Co  one  of 
trial  and  self-abnegation,  of  hard  toil  and  patient 
endurance.  Still,  I  ^m  prepared  to  promise  them  a  joy 
in  this  work  such  as  will  enable  them  to  understand 
what  the  Master  meant  when  He  said,  "  My  peace  I 
^ve  unto  you."  The  romance  of  missions  15  u  home 
dream  ;  but  the  blessedness  of  the  missionary  life  is  a 
feality,  gloriously  verified  in  the  experience  of  every 
one  baptised  to  the  work.  Arc  there  no  young  men 
of  inde|)endent  means  ivho  will  go  forlh  and  support 
themselves  on  the  field?  Are  there  no  fathers  and 
mothers  who  ast  prcpfired  not  only  to  offer  thetr  sons 
and  daughters  on  the  altnr  for  thift  high  and  holy 
purpose,  but  also  the  gold  and  the  silver  required  to 
meet  their  wants  ? ' 

Such  appeals^  urged  with  all  the  force  of  a  life 
which  h;id  responded  tu  the  Divine  call,  could  not  faf] 
to  produce  a  deep  impression  upon  any  young  and 
earnest  hearts  who  listened  to  them,  though  it  Is 
not  possible  to  trace  the  result  in  many  cases. 
Many  years  after,  when  the  Central  China  Religious 
Tract  Society  issued  an  appeal  for  the  commcmoiation 
of  the  Jubilee  of  their  President  by  the  erection  of  s 
building  at  Hankow  to  be  used  as  their  d^p6t,  a 
Baptist  missionary  In  Shantung  sent  a  contribution, 
;ind  wrote : — 
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'  I  do  BO  vrith  peculiar  plea^re,  not  frcm  any  special 
Entt^rcst  >n  the  Tract  Society — good  causes  arc  legion, 
and  tha  docs  not  appeal  to  me  more  than  cther>^-lniC 
sotcly  as  a  Amall  token  of  vencfation  for  the  Prince  of 
Uving  tnisdlonarfcs  in  China.  Aa  a  $ehoo1*boy  aged 
sixteen,  I  heard  Griffith  John  in  i&Si,  and  then  and 
there  vowed  I  would  be  a  misUonary  in  China.  In 
iSgs  the  vow  wat  fulfilled,  and  the  vow  made  as  a  boy 
under  the  influence  of  a  ainglc  speech  of  Gri^ith  John's 
has  never  been  regretted  It  b  more  than  tn-cnty-threc 
yran  sina:  J  ^aw  his  face  and  heard  hia  vokic,  but  [ 
am  glad  iif  thi.s  opportunity  of  showing,  in  homvcf 
small  a  way,  my  appreciation  of  one  who  under  God 
called  me  to  the  noblest  scn^ioe  and  the  graf>dc«t 
mUsion-field  in  the  world' 

Before  Icainng  England,  Dr  Jolin  gathered  up  the 
aubatancc  of  his  speeches,  with  a  great  deal  of  other 
matter,  in  a  pamphlet  on  CAirtfis  Nftd  and  Ciatm,  a 
statement  of  the  uholc  case  act  it  then  pre^nted  itself, 
which  was  of  great  value  to  cnary  who  were  anxious  to 
promote  the  cause  of  missions. 
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THE  rtnrwetl  illness  of  Mrs.  John  alinn^t 
immediately  afler  thefr  recurn  to  China,  npccs- 
sitating  her  departure  to  America  for  Turther  medical 
tt^atoaent  within  six  months,  was  a  vttry  heavy  trial  to 
Mr.  John*  He  aid  it  by  entering  more  fulJy  and 
earnestly  into  the  varied  work  which  came  to  hla 
hand. 

Even  before  Mr*.  John  left,  he  wrote-  M  seem  !o 
have  been  plodding  on  in  China,  attempifng  much,  but 
achieving  little.  Ten  years  more  and  my  working  days 
will  be  over.  Others  will  take  my  place  and  carry  on 
the  work.  Oh  how  I  desire  to  make  these  ten  years  a 
dccadt  worth  IwJng,  fruitful  in  iJccds  and  results.'  Hia 
antieipation  as  to  tlie  termination  of  his  life-work  has 
been  happily  falsified,  but  the  years  were  certainly 
richly  fruitful  in  varied  rejiults  of  hard  and  earnest 
labour. 

There  was  a  considerable  change  in  the  personnel  of 
the  Mission  at  the  beginning  of  this  period.  The  RcVh 
E.  Bryant,  who  cam e!  io  England  on  furlough  in  1880, 
found  it  necessary  to  roiire  from  the  Societ/s  service 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  Mrs.  Hryant's  health,  but 
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acted  65  the  afcn^  of  the  Brituh  and  Foreign  Bible 
Sockty  in  North  Chma  for  sofne  Utrx.  The  Rev.  T, 
hry^on  led  on  fuilounh  In  l8d^,  and  n^s  uansfcrreii 
to  the  Nnnh  Chink  MiiSKiofi  urhcn  he  returned  to  the 
Aeld-  Dr  IkUwbcy  also,  who  bail  been  medical 
minionuy  in  Hankow  from  >S79,  returned  to 
Encland  in  18^3.  and  bis  place  waa  taken  b^  Dr. 
Thomas  GUlison,  who  had  been  acnt  out  to  be  one  of 
the  ploncen  In  Sie-Giuen.  The  Rev,  Arnold  Foster 
was  happily  %ti\\  in  Hankow,  and  the  Rrv.  WillMtn 
Owen,  who  bad  been  deulncd  In  Hankow  to  fUl  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  Guccestive  furloi^hfi  of  Meccrs. 
Bryant  and  Bryson,  became  like  Dr.  GilUson,  a 
permanent  member  of  the  Mission,  and  for  ten  yean 
rendered  devoted  service  in  Wuchanf;.  The  Mi»*on 
was  further  reinforced  by  the  arrh-al  of  the  Kcv.  A. 
Bonaey  in  December  18S2.  followed  by  the  Rev.  C- G. 
Spaitiam  In  January  1885.  Since  then  the  staff  of 
workers  connected  with  the  London  Mbaionary 
SocEet/s  Mission  in  Central  China  has  been  nearly 
qaadnaplcd,  but  Messrs.  Foster,  Gillison*  Bonae>'«  and 
Sparfkaia  aie  sifli  active  associates  of  Dr.  John  in  a 
delightrully  tntima1<^  frllowshij)  at  wrrvice. 

China  was  not  In  a  particulariy  happy  condition  In 
her  foreign  rctationic  Trouble  with  Great  Britain  on 
account  of  the  munJcr  of  Mr.  Margary  had  only  just 
been  settled  aHcr  long  and  tiresome  rvcgotiation*.  A 
war  with  France,  in  consequence  of  disputes  and 
mlsundcTTiUndrng^  in  Tonqiiin.  broke  out  tn  1^84,  and 
dragged  hi  htrmfliating  course  through  sev'cral  weary 
months  of  mutual  recrimination  before  it  wa«  tettkd  by 
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the  payment  of  a  fety  heavy  indemnity  on  the  part  of 
China.  Mr,  John*  allusions  to  this  conflici,  however, 
show  how  little  such  troubles  affected  Chln^  olr  a 
whole.  For  a  lime  there  ^vas  considerable  unrest  and 
apprehension  in  Canton  and  South  China  generally,  but 
ihc  peace  of  the  Yang-tae  valley  was  never  seriously 
dhlurbed.      In  November  1884  he  wrote: — 

*Thts  miserable  French  war  is  still  drawing  along 
Its  slow  and  trying  existence.  We  wonder  when  it  will 
come  to  an  end.  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  it  has 
not  affected  our  peace-  Ever>'thing  has  been  very 
quiet  here,  and  wc  have  been  able  to  carry  on  our  work 
w  itl  iDut  I  n  term  pt  Eoni' 

In  another  letter  written  aboiit  the  same  ttme  hr 
says :  *  The  people  around  ua  seem  to  me  10  lako  no 
other  than  a  speculative  interest  in  the  c^ii.irrel.'  A  few 
months  later,  after  a  tour  in  Che  country,  he  again 
notes  that  the  war  with  France  docs  not  trouble  the 
(leople  in  Hupchmuch,  'There  is  but  little  pstrJotism 
In  the  Chine**  mtnd.  The  Chinaman  feels  a  good 
deal  of  interest  in  his  family,  but  not  rriuch  in  his 
country/ 

While  all  this  was  true,  and  evidences  mtdtiplied 
that  the  people  vrhcn  left  to  thcmsclvca  were  not  only 
peace-loving,  but  disposed  to  be  very  friendly,  there 
were  also  evidences  that  the  official  suspicion  nrid 
dislike  of  iili  foreigrer?  was  never  dead^  though  often 
dormant,  and  that  when  it  set  itself  to  the  mischievous 
task  of  rousing  ill-feeling,  the  ignorant  populace  were 
very  easily  cxcilcd  to  a  condition  of  fear  and  pa^-^ion 
which    might    prove    ijuite    uncontrollable,      Mr.  Joha 
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h&d  very  ckar  evidence  and  very  painful  personal 
experience  of  the  way  in  which  the  pftjsioiuof  the  mob 
vrcre  ruuwd  a^Ainst  tlie  forcigivcr  by  the  direct  action 
of  the  ofBdaU  duriij|^  mure  llxAii  one  vUit  to  Hunan* 
He  wuabc  the  principal  tncans  of  tr&ctng  to  it«  tourc^ 
and  coirpelling  the  Go\x:fnmcTit  to  stop,  an  ofSdal 
agiution  in  1891,  which  threatened  the  life  of  evety 
European  and  every  Chiiatao  convert  in  Centra] 
C^na. 

A  vef)'  9irikittg  ilTo«trat!on  nf  the  way  ifi  whidi  the 
Chinese  can  be  excited  to  the  wildest  condition  of 
panic  occurred  at  Hankow  early  in  tSSj.  The  writer 
ms  at  that  time  visiting  China  as  a  deputation  on 
behalf  of  the  London  Misdonary  Society.  As  the 
attamer  approached  liankow,  some  miles  before 
reaching  it,  numbering  ixuts  of  all  sizes  were  met 
crovrded  with  people  who  seemed  I0  be  hurrying  down 
atfCAm  in  a  great  state  of  excitement  Then  crowds 
appeared  on  tJie  river  bank,  increasin|c  every  moment 
in  dcn3it>',  all  laden  with  boxes  and  bundles,  or 
wheeling  their  belongings  along  in  barrows,  and  aU 
evidently  intent  on  flight  Thoitsands  of  persons,  men, 
women,  mid  children,  were  leaving  Hankow.  On 
arrival,  the  city  was  found  to  be  almost  deserted. 
Waf«hou&es,  shops,  and  houses  were  dosed,  and  the 
9trcet»,  which  are  usually  thronged  with  hurrying 
crowds,  were  cinpt>'  and  silent  Mr  John  wrx^  during 
the  panic  to  Mr.  Bryson,  wlio  mss  in  England,  «» 
fcillowK  : — 

'Vkc  are  in  the  midst  of  a  fi*arful  panic,  which 
commenced  at  the  t»^inrtng  of  last  week.     It  Is  now 
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subaidingi  1  am  thankful  to  5a/ :  but  it  has  been  a 
terrible  lime  to  tlic  people.  On  Thur?Kla/  la^t  the 
people  sctinctl  to  me  almost  tlafl  with  Ictrcr.  Tlic 
gatos  of  Hankow  had  been  closed,  on  account  of  the 
Qocking  of  the  people  out  of  the  pUce,  and  there  was  no 
exit  for  Ihcm  except  by  river.  In  the  afternoon  and 
evening  they  were  paying  as  much  as  looo  and  3000 
cash  for  croaalng  the  riven  or  for  being  taken  below  the 
city  wailp  Tens  of  thousands  of  peoptc  spent  the  night 
or  the  plain. 

'The  whole  thfng  sprang  from  a  vague  rumour  that 
the  place  was  full  of  members  of  certain  secret  societies, 
and  that  they  were  going  to  rise  on  Thursday  night 
Nobody  5ccmed  to  know  where  the  enemy  was  or 
what  he  was.  The  danger  was  felt  to  be  a  sort  of  evil 
apirit  hovering  over  the  place — invisible,  impalpable — 
but  there,  and  threatening  the  destruction  of  all  the 
inhabitants  Thursday  evening  and  night  passed  off 
quietly,  and  a  beautifully  bright  sun  rose  on  us  on 
Friday  morringn  Mr.  Thompson  and  I  were  going  to 
Wuchang  on  Saturday  aflernoon  to  spend  a  little  time 
with  the  converts.  On  Saturday  morning  wc  IcHrnC 
that  the  panic  had  reached  Wuchang,  and  that  all  the 
gates  except  two  were  sealed,  and  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  any  one  could  pass  through.  On  Saturday  the 
authorities  began  to  chop  off  people's  heads,  and  they 
have  been  going  on  with  the  terrible  work  ever  since^ 
Between  forty  and  Rfly  heads  have  been  taken  off 
already,  and  there  are  more  ta  follow,  A  rr;il  cvi).  I 
think,  has  been  discovered*  though  t  am  afrafd  some  of 
the  innocent  are  among  the  executed*     I  trust  that  rest 
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an<l  pciioc  arc  about  to  he  rcatorcd.  Bui  the  people 
liavc  bad  an  awful  scare,  and  have  been  put  to  heavy 
rx{ic;ti%e  in  niovmi{.  Mur^  than  half  of  ihc  pcpulatlun 
of  Hankow  left  the  place,  antl  ht  the  end  of  last  werk 
it  loolccd  empty/ 

Mrs.  John  returned  from  New  York  in  November 
:  SS3.  ^Lnd  for  two  ycar^  was  able  to  lake  her  pbce  and 
exert  her  active  and  useful  inftucrcc  in  ibc  life  of  die 
Miwion  before  the  final  parting  came.  Mr.John'n  only 
daughter  al^o  returned  from  school  in  November  1884, 
and  has  ever  since  miitUiered  to  her  father'n  comfort 
with  mo^t  devoted  and  loving  care.  Miss  John 
married  the  Kcv.  C.  G.  Sparbam  in  iS^'i  the  marriage 
being  one  which  gave  vcfy  great  aatisfaction  to  her 
father. 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  and  if  It  were  It  would  not  be 
desirable,  to  enter  with  any  fulne«s  of  detail  into  the 
ordinary  course  of  Mr.  John's  work  during  these  busy 
years.  There  was  certainly  no  relaxation  of  energy,  or 
limitation  of  work,  or  diminution  of  cnthunUant.  Tm 
to  that  imperial  instinct  which  is  so  maikcd  a  tcature 
in  his  life,  he  Itad  not  been  back  in  Hankow  many 
weeks  before  he  wrote  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Society ; — 

'1  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Directors  to 
Korea,  Amcnca  has  just  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Korea.  England  will  follow  immediately,  Shall  nol 
the  London  Missionary  Society  he  druX  on  the  field? 
First  or  not  First  is  a  matter  of  little  importance,  all 
f  am  anxious  about  h  tliat  we  should  enter  in  at 
once.     I  tried  to  move  the   Directors  to  establish  41 
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Mission  in  Japan,  but  irt  vain,     \  60  trust  thcy  wjtl 
[^ot  ignore  the  claims  of  Korei/ 

Six  months  latcf  he  wciU  in  company  wilh  Mr. 
Archibald  upon  another  advetilurons,  anit  us  ii  turned 
out,  perilous  trip  into  Hunan.  In  justification  of  this 
journey,  he  says,  '  I  wu^nted  to  have  a  fjood  preaching 
tour,  and  I  wished  to  do  something  towards  opening 
up  that  magnificent  province  more  effectually  for 
missionary  operations'  A  single  extract  from  Mr. 
Juhti's  nanrrflive  will  suffice  tu  Illustrate  the  prril?  of 
the  journey,  and  to  give  point  10  the  statement  that 
Bmli-foreign  agitations  have  usually  been  commenced 
and  engineered  by  the  ruling  class  ; — 

'The  first  place  of  importance  wc  came  to  after 
crtjssing  the  lake  is  the  city  of  Lung-yaiig,  In  order 
to  make  what  follows  intelligible  It  is  necessary  that  1 
should  mention  the  fact  that  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
was  at  Lung-yang  when  wc  arrived.  He  was  on  his 
way  to  Hankow  from  Chang-tchj  where  he  had  been 
making  an  inclTcctual  attempt  to  purchase  property 
and  establish  himself.  Living  in  his  boat,  and  anchor- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nVer,  the  people 
and  himself  had  *ieen  nothing  of  each  other  during  the 
aev^n  or  eight  days  he  had  been  at  Lungyang,  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  magistrate  and  the 
gentry  had  made  up  their  mind  that  he  had  come 
there  with  the  view  of  attempting  a  settlement  among 
them,  and  that  thcy  were  determined  to  give  him  a 
hot  reception  *ihouM  he  have  the  hardihood  to  show 
his  face  on  shore,  I  may  nate  that  we  knew  nothing 
of  his  movements  beforehand,  and  that  we  ^w  nothing 
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me,  and,  dragging  me  by  the  coat,  declared  that  1 
must  get  out  of  the  city  at  once.  The  others  went 
for  Mr  Archibald  and  made  a  similar  attack  upon  htm. 

'  By  this  time  a  crowd  was  gathering  around  uk,  and 
becoming  every  moment  more  and  more  excited. 
Among  ihcm  I  observed  three  or  four  soldiers,  and 
now  and  again  I  could  hear  them  «ay,  almost  in  a 
whisper,  '*  Don't  strike,"  We  showed  our  passporU 
and  endeavoured  to  explain  mattert  to  the  people ; 
but  the  few  men  ^k^ho  were  acting  as  ringleaders  were 
inexorable.  Nothing  would  sfttisfy  them  but  our 
immediate  exit  from  the  city  and  dt^parture  fricm  the 
place.  VVc  asked  these  men  In  show  us  the  direction 
of  the  magistrate's  office;  but  they  positively  refused 
to  do  so  We  asked  the  people,  and  they  declined. 
We  then  went  in  one  or  ti^'o  directions  in  quest  of  the 
oflftcc.  and,  with  the  help  of  the  boys  who  were  follow* 
ing  ill  the  crowd  behind  us,  wc  managed  to  find  it. 

'  At  the  office  an  attempt  was  made  to  keep  us 
out;  and,  having  got  in,  another  attempt  was  made 
to  get  us  out  wiU^ouc  seeing  the  magistrate.  After 
long  waiting,  however,  and  much  useless  quibbling  on 
the  part  of  the  underlings,  we  were  Introduced  to  the 
great  man. 

'  Vou  have  been  often  told  bow  sadly  wanting  in 
truthfulne^  the  Chinese  as  a  people  are,  and  how 
much  in  their  clement  they  appear  to  be  when  telling 
a  bare&ced  falsehood.  We  had  a  striking  instance 
of  the  moral  rottenness  of  the  Chinese  in  this  respect 
during  thia  interview.  A  despatch  was  sent  by  the 
□nagistratc  of  Vo*Chow  to  the    mafistrate    of   Lung* 
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yarg  n^cpecting  us.  We  hul  a  convcrration  with  the 
measen^rs  or  ilicir  way  thitlicr,  and  we  met  them 
ft^n  on  their  homcu'ard  journey ;  ao  there  can  be 
no  doubt  ft:4  to  the  despatch  havinfr  been  sent  itn^ 
delivered.  Wbcn,  howcvxr.  the  attention  of  the  Lung- 
yang  magiMrate  was  called  tu  ihis  fact,  and  ix>inted 
to  &%  a  reason  why  he  should  hat-c  known  vho  wc 
were  and  whence  we  had  come,  he  immediately  denied 
that  any  euch  document  had  bcicn  received  at  his  office, 
and  got  all  the  underlings  of  tl^c  cstAblishmcQt  to  join 
him  in  the  denial  "  Did  any  despatch  reach  this  olTice 
from  Vo*Chuw?"  The  quextiun  was  put  with  much 
iliow  of  indignation.  ''Nol  no  I  no  T' was  the  prompt 
and  emphatic  reply.  It  was  a  icad  Apectacle ;  but  it 
would  have  bcct\  useless  to  arj^uc  with  men  who  think 
no  fDorc  of  perjuring  Ihcmxlvei  than  they  do  of 
sipping  a  cup  of  tea. 

'Gradually  the  fact  that  wc  were  not  connecmJ 
with  the  priest,  and  that  we  had  not  come  to  Lung- 
yang  to  purchase  property  and  settle  down  at  the 
place,  dawned  upon  the  mind  of  the  mngtstratc  He 
accmcd  somewhat  amused  when  the  mistake  became 
quite  app:irc:nt,  and  cxprcMcd  hut  willingness  to  allow 
us  to  remain  in  the  city  for  a  day  or  two  and  do  our 
work,  He  ^nt  fur  the  c<>n>4ial>1es  of  the  place,  in 
order  to  explain  to  them  the  object  of  our  coming  to 
Lung-yang,  and  to  gi\"c  them  iostfUctionR  respecting 
our  safety.  As  they  made  their  appearance  one  after 
another,  we  had  rv>  difficulty  in  recogni^ng  them  as 
the  vcty  men  who  had  been  troubling  us  In  the  sucela. 
"Why,"  said  I  to  the  magittrale,  "lhc<c  co«i*labIc<  are 
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the  tncn  who  have  been  doing  all  the  onidchicf.  They 
have  been  doing  their  utmost  to  inflame  the  mob. 
Even  the  placards  have  been  cametl  about  aiitl 
ported  on  tlic  walls  anJ  gates  by  them.  It  i<  vrry 
clear  to  me  that  the  uproar  of  to-day  has  had  Its 
origin  in  this  office,  and  that  the^te  men  have  been 
Acting  under  in^lnictions."  The  magistrate  did  not 
attempt  to  deny  the  fact,  but  nimply  excused  the 
poUcemcn  and  himself  on  the  ground  that  it  was  done 
in  ignorance  of  our  non-identity  with  the  [me<  iitid 
of  the  object  of  onr  visit.  He  then  sent  for  two  of 
the  leading  gentty.  Whilst  he  was  explaining  to 
them  Che  mistake  which  had  been  made,  it  became 
itJU  more  clear  that  the  entire  scheme  hnd  been 
hatched  in  the  magislrate*3  office  by  the  gentry,  with 
the  magistrate  himself  at  their  head.  1  endeavoured 
to  pc^nt  out  the  wickedness,  meanness,  and  danger  of 
«uch  a  course ;  but  they  evidently  looked  upon  it  as 
an  excellent  stroke  of  policy,  and  begged  lis  not  to  be 
offended,  as  it  had  not  been  intended  for  us, 

'  By  this  lime  the  large  square  in  front  of  the  office 
was  crowded  with  an  excited  mob.  It  became  clear 
to  us  that  no  more  work  could  t>e  attempted  in  the 
circumstances, so  we  expressed  our  willingne^  to  return 
to  our  boat  and  leave  the  city  at  once.  The  gentry 
and  authorities  had  succeeded  in  bringing  the  mob 
together,  and  in  rousing  the  fears  and  rai;c  of  the 
ignorant  people  to  a  pitch  which  no  ordinary  methods 
GouM  control,  The  one  question  of  Importance  to  ur 
now  was,  how  lo  get  to  our  txiat,  ami  away  from  the 
place,    without    finlher    moleslaiion.     The    magistrate 
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htnudf  Telt  the  gravity  of  the  sltsittoii,  and  sent  for 
a5  escort  cf  itoldkn  bom  a  cxatp  hard  by.  Wttbottt 
this  cicort  wc  could  not  ha^'c  reached  our  boat  vritboiH 
being  seriously  bruised ;  ftnd  wmcthing  ttooc  might 
have  happened  Even  with  tlic  hdp  of  these  men 
srt  esc;ipcd  with  difTicuICy.  One  ciit*throat  made  b 
rtiflh  hi  mc  En  the  strMt,  and  would  have  pronrated 
mc  tn  an  tnatant»  but  for  the  prompt  intervention  ol 
of  the  bnvei  in  charge 

*l  4uiO  novrr  tnrff^  the  ^bt  wluch  the  square  m 

o/tbe  fnagf*itr'itc'«  office  pre:«enled  as  we  emerged 

Itw  trnier  court     It  va»  thronged  with  ihoisands 

ot  feopl^  among  whom  there  nxrc  not  a  fer  wbo 

htve  rcjcaced  to  imbnv  ihdr  crwl  hands  in  o«r 

A  narrow^  path  vp-u  clth  for  us  in  the  midtt 

of  thai  thick  n\a53  by  the  sofdten  and  poIfocaKn :  and 

vfth  the  help  of  the  mililary  mandartn  and  Ids  bnvcf 

V«  pacsed  through,  and  ultimately  readied  oar  boat, 

withoiit  receiving  any  injury.     We  were  oUff^  hoiv- 

fvef.  to  leiw  the  pfacc  at  once,  for  any  attempt  at 

tkky  would  have  led  to  an  a&^ault  on  the  boat     Just 

*i  wtr  trerc  leaving  for  Chang-tch,  the  pficst  left  for 

Hankow. 

'  Ijet  It  be  nndcrttood  th^t  the  opposition  to  the 
ytleat,  both  at  Lun(:'yanf;  and  Chang-tehr  doe«  not 
l|HlnA  ^''OM  the  fact  that  he  if  a  Koman  Catholic,  bot 
frofM  the  allenpt  he  ha«  been  making  to  establish  him- 
weii  at  the  latter  city.  Any  foreigner  attempting  to 
•4^  a  wttlecncnl  ■>  thfti  rc^^ion  u-ould  meet  wtih  ;« 
vtnUkr  tmAment  TVfr  are  dtfe?(  in  Hunan  Into 
i»4iM  m  rfoMtMM  nMcwiy  has  been  aJk>w«d  to 
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enter  and  carry  on  any  work  whatever,  Lung-yang 
and  Chang-teh  were  not  <imong  them.  Both  cities  have 
been  visilcd  repeatedly,  and  a  good  deal  of  work  ha« 
been  earned  on  eucti  within  the  wall?.  It  was  only 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  rent  or  purchase  houses 
that  this  bitter  antr-foreign  feelinf*  broke  out  at  thc3C 
two  places ;  and  the  result  is  that  even  the  ordinary 
work  of  preaching  and  book  distribution  can  now  be 
carried  on  In  that  pait  of  the  province  only  with  much 
inconvenience  and  no  little  risk. 

'The  Lung-yang  case  throws  no  obscure  light  on 
the  way  most  of  the  rows  with  which  foreigners  have  to 
do,  in  travelling  in  China,  are  got  up.  The  people  by 
means  of  placards  are  inflamed,  an  assault  h  made,  the 
foreigner  has  to  run,  and  the  news  of  a  mighty  uprising 
and  a  glorious  victory  is  noised  abroad.  The  placards 
are  alwaj"5  hsned  by  the  gentry  with  the  full  cognisance 
of  the  magistrates,  and  simply  fathered  on  the  people. 
In  the  magistrate  of  Ltiiig-yanp.  and  the  two  scholars 
wc  met  at  his  oflice,  we  had  unqiier^tionably  the  very 
authors  of  the  placards  that  were  issued  on  that  day ; 
and  the  very  spirit  of  the  storm  which  threatened  our 
destruction  must  hnvc  come  forth  from  the  office 
itself; 

Hunan  was  not  to  be  opened  to  the  Gospel  for 
several  years  after  this,  and  not  until  after  the  powers 
of  anti-foretgn  Find  anti-Chrif^tian  hatred  had  made  a 
tremendous  effort  to  rouse  the  whole  country  against  the 
intruders.  Griffith  John  hinisclf  had  another  cxjitrit-'ncc; 
fourteen  years  afler,  of  Ihe  hostility  of  the  ruler*  to  foreign 
trtrusion,  but  he  steadfa^itJy  maintained  his  aim,  and 
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Mission  in  Japan,  bat  in  vain,  J  tin  tfust  they  will 
not  ig:norc  the  claims  of  Korea/ 

Six  months  laUr  he  went  in  company  with  Mr. 
Archibald  upon  aiiulliur  dUvcnturotis*  and  as  it  turned 
out,  perilous  trip  into  Hunan,  In  jusHlication  of  this 
Journey,  be  says,  *  E  wanted  lo  have  a  good  preaching 
tour,  and  I  wished  to  do  ftoracthing  towards  opening 
up  that  magm5cent  province  more  effectually  for 
missionary  operations,'  A  single  extract  from  Mr. 
John's  narrative  will  iuffice  lu  tllustiale  Ujc  perils  of 
the  journey,  and  to  give  point  to  the  ^Ulrment  that 
anti-foreign  agitations  have  usually  been  commenced 
and  CTiRinccred  by  the  ruling  class  : — 

'The  first  place  of  importance  wc  came  to  eftcr 
crossing  tlic  lake  is  the  city  of  Lung-yang.  In  order 
to  make  what  follows  intelligible  it  is  necesfsry  that  [ 
should  mention  the  fact  thai  a  Roman  Catholic  prfe^t 
was  a!  Lnng.yang  when  we  arrived.  He  was  on  hi* 
way  to  Hankow  from  Chang-lch,  where  he  had  been 
making  an  incfTectual  attempt  to  purchase  property 
and  establish  himself  Living  in  his  boat,  and  anchor- 
ing on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  people 
and  himself  had  seen  nothing  of  each  olhcr  during  the 
seven  or  eight  days  he  had  been  at  Lung-yang,  It 
would  appear,  however,  thai  the  magiattate  and  the 
gentry  had  made  up  their  mind  that  he  had  come 
there  with  the  view  of  attempting  a  scltlcmcnl  among 
them,  and  that  they  were  determined  to  give  him  a 
hoi  receptioti  should  he  have  the  hardniuoJ  to  show 
his  face  on  shore.  I  may  siate  that  wp  knew  nothing 
of  his  movements  beforehand,  and  that  we  saw  nothing 
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ha<!  the  joy  at  last  of  being  welcomed  where  he  had 
been  cast  out. 

In  I  ^84  a  great  trouble  arose  id  the  missfon 
church  ;if  H;inkoi.v  owing  to  the  discovery  that  vitntf  of 
the  members  had  yielded  to  the  opium  habit.  The 
evil  was  dealt  with  prompt)}'  and  faithfully  as  fioon  as 
it  was  discovered,  but  it  recurred  more  than  once  in 
subscquerl  yuan.  We  havcalrcady  Jcarncd  the  optnton 
on  opium  and  the  opium  traffic  formod  by  the  young 
mts*iionary  when  he  first  caric  in  contact  with  St,  artd 
hii  impressions  of  all  things  Chinr.iic  were  still  fresh  and 
vivid.  He  had  also  made  known  hts  opEolon  in  a 
series  of  letters  10  ihe  Ncmcnfor^ist  when  he  was  at 
home  on  furlough.  It  is  instructive  to  learn  to  what 
extent  his  judgment  had  been  alTcctod  by  the  cxperE- 
enoes  of  thirty  years  of  exceptionally  wide  and  intimate 
observation  of  Chinese  life.  The  conclusions  he  arrived 
at  are  all  the  more  «eri(>u«  ac  coming  from  one  endowed 
with  Mr  John's  optimistic  and  hopeful  temperamenL 
The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  his  annoal 
reports  of  work  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  ML*- 
sionary  Society  The  firM  relates  to  the  condition  of 
the  <:hurch  in  1 884,  tlie  next  was  written  four  years 
later  >- 

'  The  life  of  the  chureh  stands  nearly  where  it 
I  can  see  no  marked  progre^jt.  On  tlie  other  hai>d,  T" 
can  sec  no  declension.  At  the  beglnmnf;  of  the  year 
the  existence  of  an  evil  tn  the  chureh  became  known 
lo  mc  f[jr  tiK  fiiHt  time-  I  Found  lh4l  a  nmnbct  of 
the  converts  h;ul  fulleii  into  the  hahit  of  smoking 
opium.     Mo»t  of  them  wefe  men  who  were  addicted 
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to  the  vice  before  their  baptism  and  had  beer  cured 
at  our  ho5pita),  [n  their  ca:^e  it  was  a  re]ai>se  easily 
Accounted  for.  Some,  however,  had  contracted  the 
liable  since  thdr  admi^ioii  into  Ihc  churck  The  evil 
was  at  once  faced  and  tackled.  The  opium -smokers 
were  exhorted  to  ccme  to  the  hospital  and  be  cured, 
and  told  positively  that  if  tliey  did  not  give  up  the 
habit  at  once,  they  would  be  excommunicated  from  the 
church,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that,  with  two 
or  ihrec  exceptions,  all  have  been  rcclafmcd.  Some 
evinced  very  deep  cgntiitioji,  and  gave  us  good  grounds 
for  hope  that  their  restoration  will  be  final. 

'This  opium  v'lc^  is  a  terrible  calamity,  and  islikriyto 
be  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  Che  churches  in  China, 
Once  a  man  has  fairly  contracted  the  habit  of  i;moking 
the  fascinating  drug,  the  hold  it  has  upoo  him  is  ao  firm 
and  strong  that  It  becomes  almost  an  impouibiHty  to 
shrike  it  ofT  And  even  when  a  cute  is  ciTcctcd,  and 
freedom  obtairied^  ihe  temptations  to  fall  back  into  the 
old  State  of  bondage  are  so  many  and  so  great  that  no 
missionary  of  any  experience  will  ever  rejoice  over  a 
reformed  opium-smoker  except  with  fear  and  trembling. 
Wc  were  compelled,  to  our  great  grief,  to  cut  off  one  who 
hadgivcntis  much  joy  in  the  years  gone  by.  At  one  time, 
[  looked  upon  this  man  a^  one  of  tiic  brightest  ah  well 
as  mo^t  genuine  specimens  of  an  earnest,  happy,  loving 
Christian  man  I  had  wen  in  China,  To  find  th;U  ^ 
had  become  an  opium-smoker  was  in  itself  a  great 
sorrow  to  me.  But  to  find  what  a  wreck  of  his  former 
scir  he  had  become  through  this  vice,  made  me  feel 
unspeakably  sad.     In  trying  to  help  him  out  of  this 
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die  tjgiom-taKlkcn  i  but  I  moA  raofrn, 
after  many  yean  at  eaftwat  and  t^^^vrfnl  ^orti  to  sivc 
thic  cUtt,  that  mf  expcrioKV  Im  been  a4  and  db- 
appocntitig.  It  is  not  *o  ytrj  MhadX  to  so  cm  tbt 
siDofcer  u  to  »end  him  oot  of  tiK  hoapstal  healed  and 
ftformcd  The  difficulty  bc^ns  wbco  be  kavca  the 
bospHaJ  and  gets  back  into  the  midst  of  his  old  sor- 
roondings.  The  teiDpUtioRs  are  too  strong  for  hhn, 
the  craving  rctttnu  with  renewed  farce,  and  the  poor 
slave  is  ofKC  more  bound  Cut  hand  and  foot.  Then  a 
slight  illness  is  often  enoogh  to  undo  the  hospital  work. 
The  ailment  is  almost  sure  to  be  put  down  to  the 
givir£  up  of  the  pipe.  Even  the  wife  in  such  a  case 
vUl  do  all  in  her  p<mei  to  persuade  ber  huahini!  to 
take  it  up  again. 
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'ThU  opium-snioking  is  &n  Awful  curse  in  China. 
The  longer  I  live  the  more  [  feel  it  to  befto.  I  cutmot 
understand  how  any  sensible  man  can  spcalc  of  it  as 
innocent,  and  look  or  the  agitation  against  the  opium 
traffic  as  a  "  senseless  agitation,"  an  "  ExcIlt  Hall  craisc,'* 
arising  from  the  loose  statement*^  of  a  few  missioiT^iricifi, 
In  regard  to  ilic  <vil  of  opinm-smokmg,  there  is  only 
one  opinion  amon^  the  missionaries.  They  condemn 
It  Utterly,  and  that  without  a  single  exception.  Why 
should  they  do  so  if  opium-smoking  is  the  inncccnt 
tlsiog  which  some  men  would  make  it  out  to  be  ?  They 
do  not  object  to  other  articles  of  coirm«ce.  Why  do 
they  single  out  this?  Is  it  conceivable  that,  as  a 
body  of  men,  they  should  desire  to  deprive  England  of 
an  enormous  revenue,  by  abandoning  the  trade  in 
opium,  if  they  saw  no  harm  in  the  indulgence?  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  iDis^onarics  arc  the  best 
authorities  on  the  subject.  They  have  better  oppor- 
tunities of  Icnowing  what  the  real  stale  of  the  case  is 
than  any  other  class  of  men  in  China  Among  the 
missionaries  we  have  a  lar^e  number  of  medical  meiii 
who  possess  every  qualification  and  every  opportunity 
necessary  for  forming  a  right  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
opium  vice.  Not  only  have  they  the  reQUtsite  theoretical 
knowledge,  but  tilso  thdt  pjuclical  knowledge  which 
arises  from  personal  and  practical  dealing  with  the  vice. 

'  What  1  have  said  of  the  missionaries  general  ly,  may 
be  said  with  equal  emphasis  of  the  medical  missionaries. 
They  condemn  it  utterly  and  without  an  exception. 
You  cannot  find  a  man  among  them  who  doe3  not  look 
upon  opium-smoking  as  an  urmitigated  evil     Surely 
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this  id  !i  Tact  worthy  of  serious  oonftid^ratioa.  Thts^ 
men  a^rc  neither  fools  nor  knftvoa.  They  certainly 
^m&zi/  the  truUi  conccrninf;  the  matter  Can  it  be  thAt 
they  have  combtrcd  to  mi^rcpr^cnt  it  In  order  to  blind 
the  wurlJ?  Why  should  they  do  iso?  Wh^t  would 
they  gain  by  deception  ?  It  would  be  very  much  more 
pleamnl  to  them,  and  very  moch  more  convenient  to 
all  the  missioTiarie«,  if  they  could  bring  themsclvea  to 
look  upon  the  vice  in  a  more  fAvourable  iight.  Out 
converts  would  be  more  numerous  ;  For  many  of  those 
who  <xrc  now  kept  out  of  the  churchc:*,  on  account  of 
tlie  habit,  would  be  admiitcd,  and  those  wbo  «rc  cut 
ofT  for  the  same  reason  would  be  retaint^d.  W«t  should 
also  move  among  the  people  with  Hghi«r  hearts  and 
brighter  hopes.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
miaaion&ries,  whether  ordained  or  meiiical,  take  the 
dark  view  of  this  <iuestion,  rot  because  they  dMtr  to 
do  bo,  but  because  they  arc  left  witliout  an  alternative 
They  arc  compelied  to  do  so 

'  In  regard  to  the  opium  trade  1  would  repeat  what 
I  have  said  before.  The  trade  has  damaged  the 
Chrbtian  name  in  China  to  an  extent  hardly  concciv 
able  by  people  at  home  Not  only  hai  it  retarded  the 
prepress  of  Christianity  by  creating  a  strong  prejudice 
against  n\  the  preachern  of  it  ;  it  lua  brought  Chm< 
tianity  iiself  itHo  contempt  As  a  people  the  Chinese 
cannot  divtinguUh  between  England  and  Christianity, 
and  consequently  the  acts  of  the  Biitish  Govenunent 
are  supposed  to  be  the  cxpre^ion  of  Christian  morality,' 

While  in   England   Mr.  John   had  collected  some 
money  towards  the  erection  of  an  additional  chapel  in 
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Hankow,  theold  Kici-Kidi  Chapel  and  the  hospital  chapel 
being  loo  smM  for  the  growing  requirements  of  the 
MisMcn.  rricnds  in  Hai^kotv.  as  usual*  provided  tnurc 
ihan  half  the  money  needed-  it  took  two  ycxr\  lo 
ofcitair)  land  on  a  really  good  site  on  the  main  street  of 
the  city.  Then  a  building  was  erected  which,  with  its 
various  rooms,  provided  an  exception  ally  well-equipped 
and  tittractivc  centre  for  missiornry  work  of  many 
kinds.  Above  all,  it  afforded  a  further  and  Ut^cr 
opportunity  for  evangelistic  preaching,  of  which  Mr 
John  availed  himseU  to  the  full.  There  \*  a  character- 
istic reference  to  this  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Jacob, 
written  in  September  ifiiS6-  It  had  been  a  sickly 
season,  and  he  had  himself  been  3crtou;eIy  unwell. 
He  says : — 

'  Life  is  not  exactly  what  it  used  to  be,  I  work 
liard  still.  For  instance,  I  have  had  three  services  on 
more  than  one  day  this  week,  almost  every  day  two, 
and  loL^  of  other  work  besides.  In  former  daya  I 
could  go  through  all  this  whistling.  Now  It  b  labour 
and  more  or  less  of  a  task.' 

In  addilloEi  to  this  constant  evangelistic  efftirt  in 
ihe  city,  the  practice  of  making  tour?  in  the  districts 
specially  occupied  by  the  Mission  was  kept  up 
regularly.  In  fact,  though  travelling  ts  much  more 
fatiguing  now,  Dr  John  stiil  finds  pleasure  in  thiti 
itinerating  and  pastoral  work.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  how  eagerly  those  whcim  he  visited  must  have 
welcomed  the  brave  and  honoured  leader  of  rhr 
Mission,  and  how  hrlpfu)  his  teaching  and  counsel 
would  be  CO  them.     Report*  of  these  excursions  appear 
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frequently  in  bis  ofHdal  correfpondcnc^  and  in  the 
Society's  periodicals.  Those  reports  arc  necessarily  very 
vlinilarto  c&ch  other  in  their  niAin  rciituru,And  it  is  not 
ncccssaiy  lo  reproduce  them  nil.  An  amusing  glimpM 
of  the  conditjona  under  vhlch  this  kind  of  work  had 
ufiimlly  to  be  done  occurs  Jn  the  account  of  a  more 
than  u&tj&lly  extended  journey  in  ISS9  to  the  fjutbest 
outpost,  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Hfinkow.  The 
journey  hod  commenced  by  a  vLiit  to  a  number  of  the 
out-stAtion«  In  the  Diau-Kan  distiict 

'  We  left  the  Liu  villj^c  on  Mondfiy  morntng. 
passed  thrunyh  a  preD^cuUivated  country,  prrached  and 
sold  books  at  all  the  market  townc  on  the  way,  and 
reached  WKitctand  Town  a  little  before  dark.  TMs 
market  town  b  twenty  miles  froim  Hiau-Kan  city, 
where  we  have  a  sUtion,  and  about  Ihc  same  distance 
from  Tch-ngan.  wlierc  the  Wcftleyan  MU»ion  has  a 
station.  Wherever  we  called  we  found  ihai  there  tt-erv 
Roman  Catholics  at  the  plaoe  or  the  Immediate 
vicinity.  We  were  told,  however,  that  many  of  their 
converts  are  leaving  thcm^  and  that  their  number  19 
erowing  ICM  day  by  day.  Year*  ago  multitudes  jcuncd 
them  from  all  sorts  of  unworthy  moU'vcs.  These  baiTe 
been  gradually  Ending  out  thcif  mistake,  amt  ihc 
resull  h  a  pretty  general  aj^wtaiy.  Tii  the  cities  of 
Hiaii-Kan  and  Teh-ngan  ihcir  work  h  in  a  perishing 
condition,  and  has  been  so  for  some  time. 

'  Wc  bad  no  difficulty  in  finding  an  inn  in 
WhitCJtand  Town.  Hut,  oh»  what  wretched  holes 
these  inns  arc  T  In  these  part5  ihey  arc  specially 
dark,  dingy,  and  in  every  way  lilthy.     The  floor  and 
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walU  arc  itiLd,  the  tiled  cdling  is  black  vrith  the  Kiot 
of  agC9,  and  the  rooms  are  richly  festooned  with 
immense  ropes  of  broken  cobweb.  The  loJgci  ha*  tbi: 
choice  between  a  "  lofty  bed  *'  and  a  *■  fioor  bed/'  The 
'  lofij-  bed "  coii^istft  of  a  low  wooden  frameworV 
covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  straw.  The  "  Hoor  bed  " 
consists  of  a  straw  mattress  UU  on  the  bare  mud  floor* 
The  foreigner  who  wishes  to  sleep  in  peace  mu^t  avoid 
both  beds  ;  for  the  pulex  C^y^  ^^d  conipantons  more 
objectionable  than  pulrx)  abounds  in  these  inns.  The 
native  l>ed^  are  places  where  the  aphaniptcra,  the 
anoplura,  the  heteroptcra,  and  all  kinds  of  unclean 
animals  delight  to  hold  their  i\octurnaI  revelries. 

'My  plan  in  travelling  overJand  is  to  secure  two 
benches  and  a  door,  or  Iwo  squaic  tables,  at  every  inn, 
and  have  my  own  bedding  laid  upon  ihe  top.  In  thb 
way  1  manage  to  get  beyond  the  leaps  and  bites  of 
these  little  tormentors,  In  these  inns  the  lodger  b 
almost  sure  to  have  two  or  more  pigs  for  chuma*  Just 
as  we  were  going  to  ascend  our  lofty  beds  the  pigs 
were  brought  in,  and  one  b>-  one  they  made  their  beds 
in  front  of  our  bedroom  door.  After  a  little  squealing 
and  grunting  on  their  pait,  we  all  settled  down  fur  the 
night,  and  both  they  and  ourselves  were  soon  drowned 
in  deep  slumber  In  spite  of  all  adverse  circumstances, 
wc  slept  soundly,  and  rose  in  the  morning  greatly 
refreshed*  Immediately  after  breakfast  we  went  out 
into  the  streets  to  preach  and  ^ell  books,  The  people 
were  quiet  and  respectful  in  their  behaviour,  and  we 
had  no  difHcully  111  doing  a  good  hour's  work  befon- 
staning  on  our  journey. 
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'  Wc  did  out  pTijcecd  Hir  on  our  joorney  hc(on  tt 
began  to  min.  The  wind  a]*o  rose  vci>'  high,  and, 
between  both  wind  ^Lnd  nin,  wc  were  compeilcd  to 
seak  shaker  mora  than  once  on  the  way.  At  one 
place  we  turned  into  a  small  hut,  occupied  by  two  o^ 
vocftcn.  one  iixiy  years  old  and  the  othicr  acventy- 
thnec  They  rrccivrd  U9  ^-cry  kmdly,  and  wc  had 
some  Interesting  conversatfoii  vHth  them.  The  old 
woman  of  sixty  seemed  much  turpriKcd  that  1  was 
nearly  as  old  as  herself  and  was  able  to  walk  throti([h 
wind  and  rain  at  the  rate  cf  twenty  milett  a  day. 
"Have  you  not  a  scdan-diair?"  "Not  a  horse?" 
"  Not  even  an  ass?"  My  reply  in  the  n^ativc 
evidently  puxJcd  her,  and  led  her  to  conclude  that  I 
WHi  doing  all  in  order  to  accumulate  merit,  und  that 
a  large  heap  of  it  must  be  laid  up  by  this  time.  She 
was  told  that  we  were  not  actuated  by  the  idea  of 
accumulating  mcHt,  but  loipcUed  by  love  to  God  and 
man.  This  wa^  a  r^ew  idea  to  her.  She  had  never 
heard  ofsiicli  a  thing  before.  1  spoke  to  her  of  my 
hojic  ul  cLenial  life  in  Chrttt,  ^nd  lold  her  tlut  iwyh<>pr 
might  be  hers  al«j.  "1  am  not  a  vi^ctarian/"  she 
replEed  '*  1  have  performed  no  deeds  of  charity. 
How  can  1  go  ^o  heaven?  Your  merit  b  ffreal, and  of 
cotuse,  you  will  go  straight  there ;  but  it  is  uadcas  for 
me  to  think  about  th^t/' 

M  endeavoured  to  point  out  to  her  the  way  of 
aalvaiion,  and  ahe  listeficd  in  a  way  that  led  tnc  to 
hope  that  my  effort  was  not  altogether  in  vain.  The 
<M  woman  of  seventy -three  was  asked  by  our  nati\« 
laaistant  if  she  was  ^tf^r^  Jer  <itaik  ?     She  replied  in 
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the  affirmative  wiih  a  iinilc  ibat  quite  delighted  me.  I 
^ked  her  what  she  meant.  "  The  cofBn,"  said  «hc 
"and  the  grav^ctothes  are  alt  ready."  J  asked  her 
where  she  kept  them.  Pointing  to  her  bedroom,  she 
replied,  "  There,  in  my  bedroom,"  "  A  atrangc  people 
these  Chinese,"  I  said  within  rnysclf.  But  hi>w  oflcn 
are  we  compelled  to  say  this  as  we  become  better 
acquainted  with  their  ways  and  habits  of  thought! 
Having  congratulated  the  old  lady  on  her  good  fortune 
Ro  far,  1  a^ked  her  if  she  had  made  any  provision  for 
hct  aoul.  To  this  she  had  nothing  to  say  :  and,  so  far 
a«  I  could  gather,  the  thought  of  prcpftrmg  for  death  in 
this  respect  had  never  entered  her  mmdn  Shcapijcared 
to  be  going  down  Co  the  grave  withnut  hfipi-  ;ind  wiihniit 
fear.  Her  one  soiirce  of  consolation  secined  to  be  the 
fact  that  the  '^lofi^mtj'  boards"  had  been  purcha^d 
and  the  coffin  made,  i  did  what  I  could  to  show  her 
the  value  of  the  soul,  and  how  it  might  be  saved. 

"Buth  old  women  iistcncd  very  attentively,  and  the 
nid  woman  of  -"^ixty  appeared  to  be  taking  it  all  in.  In 
parting,  I  th.^nked  them  for  their  kindness  in  rerriving 
us  Into  their  hotisc,  and  told  them  that  I  wa*  going  to 
heaven  very  soon,  and  that  I  should  he  gl^d  to  meet 
them  there.  They  were  evidently  pleased,  and  1  left 
tlianking  God  for  the  opportunity  of  speaking  a  few 
words  to  them.  The  ?tory  nf  tlic  wom-m  of  Samaria 
hns  been  of  great  use  to  mc  in  China.  One  is  apt  to 
pass  these  ignorant  wonien  hy,  as  Ix^ing  beyond  the 
reach  of  Gospel  leaching.  Whenever  I  feel  no,  this 
story  is  sure  to  remind  me  of  my  duty  and  drive  me  to 
my  work. 
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'We  bad  not  gene  (&x  when  the  rain  aune  on 
a^m.  find  compdied  us  to  remain  at  Barley  Town  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  Of  all  the  holea  in  which  1  have 
spent  a  night,  Barley  Town  is  the  most  wretched-  Wc 
entered  the  best  inn  in  the  plftce  ;  but  I  would  gladly 
have  exchanged  it  for  the  prjorest  slable  I  have  ever 
teen  In  Wale*.  The  tnn  of  the  previous  night  b  a 
palace  compared  with  the  best  house  Barley  Town 
can  boast  of.  Next  to  our  inn  wa»  a  dilapidated, 
uTkoccupied  house.  This  was  taken  po^^cision  of  by  a 
company  tt(  hL'ggars,  between  whom  and  our!ielvt»  there 
was  only  a  thin  waitle-miid  panitinn,  fi>L1  of  cracks  and 
holes.  The  nine  beggars  appeared  to  be  very  jolly. 
Before  turning  in  for  the  nifjht  they  sarg  a  merry  soor  ; 
and  about  midright  they  woke  up  and  had  n  izood 
smoke.  As  the  inn  itself  afforded  hardly  any  shelter 
from  the  cold  wind,  wc  thought  wc  could  do  nothing  better 
than  follow  the  example  of  the  begf^an  jml  go  (n  bed 
It  waft  not  quite  kIx  o'clock  when  we  thrun  ooirsclve^ 
into  our  sacki  (clothes  and  all];  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  wc  were  comfortably  warm,  and  in  halfan-hour 
Barley  Town  and  all  its  discomforts  were  foi^ottCR'  1 
commend  Bailey  Town  to  Canon  Taylor's  tlioughlful 
considemlion.  Should  he  fcel  Inclined  to  became  a 
missionary',  he  would  find  Barley  Town  the  very  place 
to  t>egin  his  missionary  life  at.  He  would  have 
nothlnf^  to  do  but  to  adopt  the  habits  of  the  inhabitarta 
of  Barley  To^'n  in  order  to  have  realised  in  himself  his 
Edcal  inissionaT)'.  Mr  Sp^rham  and  myself  often  fdl 
tm  thii  journey  thai  the  blctsin^  of  Canon  Taylor  was 
resting  upon  us. 
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'  It  rained  a  good  deal  during  the  nighl,  threatened 
all  the  morning,  but  clc^ared  up  beautifully  in  the 
aflernoon.  Our  walk  to-day  was  through  a  hilly 
region,  which  charmed  u.-;  very  much.  Wc  spont  the 
Dight  in  a  small  hamlet^  situated  In  the  mld^t  of 
delighlfjl  scenery.  Next  morning  wc  started  for 
Yirg-shan,  ar»d  reached  the  city  early  in  the  after- 
noon. Having  deposited  our  baggage  in  an  inn  a1 
the  south  gale,  we  went  to  the  north  gste,  hoping  to 
hear  something  of  Mr.  Lo,  our  convert  in  Yinji-shan. 
Whilst  I  was  preaching  to  a  large  corgrcgation,  I  saw 
a  venerable -looking  oM  man  making  his  way  towards 
mc  through  the  crowd.  He  asked  mc  if  I  was 
Slicphcrd  Jtilir),  and  invited  me  to  come  lo  hh  house, 
where  I  learnt  that  he  was  Mr.  Lo*s  father,  I  told 
hfm  that  Mn  Sparham  was  a  short  way  beliind.  He 
therefore  went  to  find  Mr.  Sparham,  and  gave  him  a 
similar  invitation.  At  the  time,  Mr.  Sparham  was 
having  some  difficulty  with  one  of  his  hcarcra,  who 
happened  to  be  a  little  the  worse  for  drink.  The 
<jld  gcfilkman  spoke  a  word  or  two  Ut  tlie  nua,  and 
peace  was  at  once  restored,  Wc  Ihen  went  wilh  hlrn 
to  hift  house,  and  werr?  much  pleased  with  the  house 
itself  (being  large  and  clean),  and  still  more  pleased 
with  the  inmates.  Mr,  Lo  himself  was  not  at  home 
when  wc  arrived,  but  was  expected  every  hour.  The 
old  gentleman  prcs.scd  us  to  stay  with  him,  but  we  had 
already  made  our  arrangements  for  the  night,  and 
respectfully  declined  his  kind  invIlatTon.  In  course 
of  the  evenlrtg,  however,  he  came  lo  see  ua  at  our  inn, 
and  we  had  a  delightful  hour  together* 
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'  Very  early  oa  the  morrow,  Mr.  Lo  himself  w^a 
the  inn«  Qccompfuiicci  by  Mr.  Liu-tsal  another  of  our 
converts  in  the  Yirp-:ihan  district.  Mr.  Ij^  inquired 
of  Mr,  Sparham  about  the  invllalion  ShcjJierJ  John 
had  r«cetTed  to  boeoine  Prime  Minuter  of  England  f 
It.seccna  that  a  brother  missionary  had  told  him  that  E 
had  been  asked  to  take  the  chair  or  the  Congrcf^tional 
Union,  and  that  brother  Lo  had  faOed  to  |:ra9p  the 
exact  idea.  Lo  and  Liu  were  deJi|;htcd  to  sec  u^  and 
we  were  equally  delighted  to  see  ihcnu  It  was  not 
our  intciLtion  to  po  beytmd  the  city  orn  thi*  jnumey ; 
Mr.  LitJ,  howcvpr,  pleaded  so  hard  on  behalf  of  hb 
village  that  we  felt  vie  had  no  alternative  but  to  go. 
We  look  our  baj^gORC  lo  Mr.  Lo's  hou&e,  and  then 
proceeded  on  our  way,  acccinpanied  by  Lo  and  Liut 
Huch  of  the  country  through  whrch  we  journeyed  b 
very  pLclurcsque,  and  wrc  greatly  enjoyed  Ihc  walk. 
We  preached  and  sold  books  at  all  the  place§  tlirougl 
which  we  pasised,  in  which  work  l>oih  Lo  and  Lid 
helped  us  to  the  utmost  extent  of  their  ability.  Thfiy 
seemed  to  be  well  known  to  all  the  people,  and  were 
treated  with  great  respect  by  every  one  Speaking  of 
Lo,  one  man  said  :  *'  He  Ln  a  very  good  man.  lie  was 
a  good  man  before  lie  became  a  Christian,  and  he  has 
been  a  good  man  *tnce  he  became  a  Chri^ian."  Liti'» 
village  is  fifteen  miles  beyond  Ying-shan  city.  The 
journey  thither  took  us  more  time  thar  we  anticipated; 
it  waj  quite  dark  when  wc  arnved.  Liutsai  and  his 
friends  received  us  warmly,  and  did  all  in  their  power  to 
make  our  visit  a  joy  to  lu.  After  an  excellent  repa^  wc 
liad  a  ihort  w-rvicc  with  them,  which  nil  seemed  to  enjoy. 
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Next  momliig  we  liad  another  service,  at  the  cIom 
of  which  Liu-tsai's  son  and  grandson  were  bapticecl. 
These  arc  the  first  bapcUms  admmUtc-red  in  Yitig-'ihan 
by  a  Protestacit  missionary.  After  the  service  we 
tt&rted  for  the  dty.  Lo  tuid  Liu  inristcd  on  our 
going  baclc  In  sedan-chAirft,  and  on  paying  for  the 
ch&irs  tlicmsclvc*,  On  our  arrival  at  Yitig-shan  we 
found  that  Mr.  L^o's  fjithcr  had  prepared  a  sumptuous 
feast  for  U9>  Aficr  the  feast  we  had  a  very  iitteresiin^ 
service,  conducted  by  Mr.  Sparham  and  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  outsider*. 

'The  next  day  was  Sunday.  My  first  Sunday  in 
ying-.s};an  I  shall  never  rorc:ct.  In  the  morning  we 
had  a  service  in  the  Urge  halt,  at  the  dose  o(  which 
Mr  l-o's  father  and  mother,  afjed  respeclively  sixty- 
three  and  sixty-six,  were  baptised.  In  the  afternoon 
we  went  out  into  the  4tre«t»  to  preach.  In  the 
evening  we  hEid  another  service  in  the  hall,  when  1 
preached  again  to  the  convert*,  and  Mr,  Sparliam  lo 
the  heathen.  The  hall  was  full,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  the  preached  word  was  marked.  At  the  doae 
nf  this  SabLalh  day  we  felt  that  we  had  taken 
poMcssfon  of  Yirg-shan  in  the  name  of  the  Lord. 

*When  [  think  of  Ying-shan,  what  rejoices  mo 
meat  is  the  thoroughly  satisfactory  character  of  the 
converts  we  have  there.  Mr,  T^  himself  b  a  perfect 
gem-  HU  father  is  a  man  of  solid  wortlu  He  is  a 
manly  man,  venerable  in  appearance,  dignified  in 
manners,  and  greatly  respected  by  his  neighbours. 
He  holds  the  place  of  a  peacemaker  among  them,  and 
I   was  told  that  his  decisions   arc  respected  as  final 
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Mr  Lo's  mother  ts  a  dear  old  lady.  She  reads  and 
writes,  and  is  very  inteUigcnt  for  a  Chircsc  woman. 
Her  sUtcr,  ^vho  is  living  whh  tbcm,  is  mch  another. 
She  was  extremely  anxious  1o  be  b^ptined,  but  did 
not  see  her  way  to  give  up  Ve^tarUnfatn.  She  hu 
been  3  member  of  the  Vegetarian  sect  for  more  than 
twenty  ycara.  I  took  a  great  Jiking  to  this  old  lady. 
When  wc  were  about  to  leave  she  wept,  ftnd  said  she 
foLiid  it  liard  to  part  wilh  us.  Her  tean  brought  the 
trars  into  my  eyes  and  filled  them  to  overflowing, 
I  have  never  known  in  China  a  family  like  the  Lo 
fomily  It  is  not  easy  to  find  a  Chinese  that  you  can 
/^tv;  but  I  c&n  truly  say  that  1  hvs  Mr.  Lo,  his  father, 
his  mother,  and  his  aunt.  The  old  man  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  paterfamilias,  Lo  is  a  perfect  son,  and 
both  are  strong  Christians.  My  impression  is  that 
we  shall  soon  see  a  good  work  aprfnging  up  In  Ylng* 
ehan.  If  we  do,  it  is  ocrt;iin  that  it  will  be  flatly 
due  to  the  character  and  worth  of  Ltu-tsai  and  the 
Lo  family* 

•On  Monday  wc  made  an  early  start,  in  order,  if 
possible,  to  reach  Teh-ngan  by  night.  The  distance 
w  thirty  mile»,  and  wc  made  a  des^jtraie  c^fr«rt  in 
perform  the  feat,  but  we  had  to  stop  short  on  account 
of  our  coolies.  When  we  entered  oiif  inn,  we  found 
the  front  part  occupied  by  a  company  of  f^amhlers, 
who  were  busily  cn(^j;ed  with  their  cards.  Tho*  went 
on  gambling  all  night,  and  looked  as  fresh  at  six  in 
the  morm'n^  a&  ti^ey  did  at  nix  on  tlie  prcvfuus  evening. 
I  spoke  to  ihom  about  the  wlckedncw  of  ihclr  conduct, 
but  to  ro  purpose.     They  hardly   looked  at  me,  80 
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Intent  were  they  on  the  game.  Gambling  is  universal 
in  Chinan  The  Chinese  are  a  nation  of  ^xnblcrs, 
Fornication,  gambling,  and  opijm-smokiMg  are  apokcn 
of  by  the  Chinese  Ihcmsclvca  as  the  three  great  vices 
of  tlic  country,  anJ  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  h  the 
greatest  cuTse  to  them  as  a  i>eo|>tc.' 

In  1887  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  inviCed  Kr.  John  to  pay  a  visU  to  England, 
in  order  that  he  might  take  part  in  the  great 
irternational  Missionary  ConFcrcnce  to  be  held  in 
London  in  the  following  yciir.  The  Congrcgationdl 
Union  of  England  and  Wales  abo  yAtd  him  the  hi^h 
compUment  of  electing  him  in  his  absence  to  the 
position  of  Chairman  for  !he  year  i$^g.  The  choice 
of  a  missionary  to  this  office  was  a  unique  distinction, 
and  Mn  John's  friends  pressed  him  very  strongly  to 
accept  the  poiition.  It  was  felt  that  he  well  deserved 
the  honour.  The  official  recognition  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  in  so  marked  a  way  by  the  Congregational 
Churches  wa?  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  and  the 
opportunity  of  setting  forth  its  claims  and  telling  the 
story  of  its  iriiimplia  was  one  which  promised  kirgc 
results  if  used  by  one  who  could  speak  with  the 
eloquence  he  was  known  to  have.  Mr  John  had 
declined  the  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  Missionary 
Conference,  and  he  declined  to  accept  the  Chairman- 
ship of  the  Congr^allonal  Union,  partly  under  a 
nervous  s«nse  of  insufficiency,  but  mainly  becAuse» 
aRer  very  earnestly  considering  the  mnttcr,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  duty  was  to  remain  in  China. 

In  reply  to  the  suggestion  that  he  should  take  a 
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holiday  and  corne  to  Eftgbrd  Tar  the*  purpnte  of  falting 
put  in  the  International  Mfssronary  Conference,  Mr. 
John  vrotc  lo  Mr.  Thompson,  under  date  December  3* 
i887»  as  follows: — 

'  I  have  been  in  China  ncafly  thirty-lhrcc  years,  and 
i  have  not  been  away  (ram  it  mofc  than  about  throe 
years  in  all  In  China  il5clf  I  hare  to  take  my  jSrsI 
holiday  yet,  so  If  I  fell  the  n^  of  a  chanj^^  I  ^lioutd 
not  hesitate  (o  take  it ;  but  I  don't  fed  the  need,  and  V 
should  like  to  go  on  with  my  woHc  Indeed,  of  late 
my  feeling  htis  been  that  I  should  like  to  spend  the 
rest  of  my  days  in  China,  and  never  ^  home  at  all. 
As  the  years  roll  on,  and  the  end  h  drawing  nigh,  one 
(ec^s  scarcely  prq^airxl  to  ^parc  tvfii  £  month  for  any 
work  excerpt  direct  work  in  the  country'  it^f.  Work 
aeems  to  be  i^ouinjiE  on  my  hands  as  1  go  on,  and  I 
don't  sec  how  )  can  turn  my  bfLck  upon  it  whilst  health 
and  strength  Ix^it. 

'Tlie  one  thing  that  weighs  with  mc  most  jual  now 
Is  the  fact  tlial  I  have  a  piece  uf  woiV  in  hand  and 
that  I  cannot  po%«ib1y  complete  it  before  the  end  of 
next  >'ear  or  the  beginning  of  the  following.  I  am 
revising  my  Wen-li  version  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
turning  it  into  Mandarin.  This  I  must  finish  before  I 
leave  China,  As  it  now  stands  it  is  an  uofinisbed 
piece  of  work,  and  if  I  leave  it  in  this  state  it  nill  rwver 
be  finishi'd.  Having  spent  so  much  time  and  atrcngth 
ujion  it,  1  cannot  afford  to  drop  It  In  ihc  midst.  I 
Ae^  ihe  New  Testament  In  Wen*li  and  Mandarin 
will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  next  year.  Still  I 
cannot  tell,  for  I  have  many  other  duties  to  attend  to^ 
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aiul  th«  wi>fk  is  mov'ing  oi\  but  slowly.  When  tho 
Ncv  Testament  is  finished  it  is  possible  I  may  feci  it 
to  be  iry  duty  ta  proceed  with  the  Old.  Some  of  the 
brethren  arc  urging  mc  to  this  ;  but  I  am  not  4it  all 
anx{uu4  ta  attcmtit  the  task/ 

in  November  of  that  year  a  tetter  appeared  fn  the 
Ncm^nf^nnist  from  the  Rev.  H.  AmoM  Thoma*  of 
Bristol,  proposing  that  Mr.  John  should  be  elected  to 
the  Chairmanship  of  tlie  Congregational  Union.  When 
the  news  reached  China,  Mr.  John  wrote  more  than 
once  to  vaiiou^  fiicEids  begging  that  his  name  tni|;ht 
be  witlidrawn. 

I  hope  you  have  made  ti  impossible  for  my  name 
to  come  up  in  May,  for  I  could  not  possibly  accept  the 
honour,  even  if  clecled  /  canrnt  lutvc  China  jti-xi  n&w, 
and  1  don't  feci  equal  to  the  task  of  occupying  the 
Chair  of  the  Congregational  Union.  Tlie  very  thought 
of  it  makes  me  feel  strange,  Please,  dear  Mr  Thompson, 
put  an  end  to  the  attfrmpt  of  my  friends  to  put  mc 
where,  I  believe,  God  has  not  intended  that  I  should 
be,  and  1  shall  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you.  It  may 
come  to  nothing,  and  if  U  docs  1  shall  be  glad  ;  though 
it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  sec  another  ciission- 
aiy  elected  to  the  Chair.' 

After  he  had  sent  his  answer  declining  the 
position  which  his  friends  desired  to  honour  him  with, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jacob: — 

■  My  mind  has  passed  through  a  great  conflict,  but 
1  sincerely  believe  that  I  have  liccn  guided  by  God, 


IS  not  qBbq  tE>  miii  MJtpcrt  of 
A  oAra  ttragglc  to  ocMDfr] 
cf  il,  k  if  07  doty  lo 
the  iBtilatiaof  of  Ite 

fartMighf   hicf;  Jdr    ift.   iMS.  be   vrotc   lo 
intiroa.tr  6icad,  Hf&   Dc  Sc&cotft,  a   fetter 
cooulali^  4    kOTB   fod    feygqdTc  uhkJaui   of  tbe 

'  Tbuik  jroQ  very  mnch  for  seodn^  cne  tbe  speciaJ 
nmben  of  tbe  CAhaism  WcHd\  tlao  for  the  FM 
Mali  mxA  other  p«pen  which  yoQ  fcnd  me  from  time 
lo  lime;  ft  is  more  th^it  kind  of  you  thus  to  re- 
member year  brother  in  China.  I  have  rcsu!  vrith  a 
good  deal  of  intenKT  mueh  of  vrbat  the  specbt  norabcn 
contain.  What  a  wonderful  month  your  May  b.  la 
there  &nythtnc  hlce  jt  la  any  port  of  tbe  irortd  7  And 
yet  I  often  wonder  whether  these  May  Meetings  are 
what  they  rnlght  be  and  ot^ht  to  bt^  It  stnkes  me 
that  the  itpjrittuil  clement  tn  them   H  not  very  strong 
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Man  IS  very  visible  In  them,  but  is  the  presence  of  God 
much  felt  ?  I  don't  know.  You  arc  in  a  better 
position  to  judge,  fn  reiidlng  the  sundresses  and 
speeches  ]  cannot  but  see  and  feel  the  ability,  clever- 
ness, and  earnestness  of  many  of  ihc  speakers  and 
readers  ;  but  J  feel  thai  something  real  13  lacking/ 

Two  years  after,  referring  to  the  expression  ot  a 
hope  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  his  Socicly  that  he 
might  yet  see  the  way  clear  for  a  visit  to  England,  he 
wrote  as  follows  : — 

'  My  Life-work  has  been  the  establish  me  nt  of  thia 
Central  China  Mission.  Translating,  book -making, 
ard  tract-maWng  have  been  my  pastime.  You  may 
imagine  my  feelings  when  I  think  of  leaving  it — 
especially  when  the  thought  come*  up  that  the  next 
time  I  leave  it,  it  will  be,  perhaps,  to  return  to  ic  no 
more.  When  I  leave  it  finally  it  will  be  with  a  great 
vrrcnch — the  great  wrench  of  my  life,  This  b  the 
possibility  which  stare-i  mc  in  the  face  whenever  I  think 
of  going  home.  It  has  always  been  my  deaitc  to  die 
in  China  among  my  people  at  Hankow,  and  be  bnried 
in  the  soil  of  Hupch.  You  may  call  this  mere  sent!* 
ment,  and  perhaps  it  is.  But  sentiment  i^  worth  some- 
thing  in  this  prosy  world.  U  has  done  much  for  the 
world  in  the  days  gone  by,  and  will  do  more  in  the 
days  to  come.     1  wish  I  had  more  of  it,' 

Though  It  is  somewhat  anticipaltng  the  order  of 
events,  it  may  be  convenient  to  refer  here  to  the  next 
attempt  to  get  Dr.  John  to  visit  England.  The 
Centenary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  was 
celebrated  in    189^,  and  it  wa^-  naturntly  desired  that 
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on  on  occa&icn  so  memorable  tJ^e  worker*  ki  the  field 
should  be  represented  by  two  or  three  of  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  lionc»urcd  of  tl^ir  rtumbcr. 
Dr.  John  was  selected  as  bdng  /adU  /n'nrgfs  the 
n^jTU5rtriitati\e  uf  tlic  Cliliia  MiMiun,  and  great  expecta- 
tions were  cheri.%hcd  as  to  the  \"aluc  of  his  presence 
and  advocacy  of  missions  on  tbU  memorable  occasion. 
A  pressing  invitation  wis  sent  to  him  by  the  Directors 
of  the  Society  to  come  home  and  a^lat  them  in  the 
cclebj'ation.  The  opportunity  was  at  once  aeixcd  by 
friends  who  loved  and  honoured  him.  snd  who  felt  that 
hh  gre^it  worlc  ought  tn  have  fitting  aeknowlc-dgincnt* 
to  nominate  him  again  for  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Congreg;itional  Union. 

Thus  once  more  be  bad  to  face  the  <^uestioo  of  duty. 
He  decided  it  so  far  aj  rclatcxl  to  the  Congrcgationid 
Union  b>'  lagging  hi*  friends  not  b^  penut  in  the 
nomination,  because  he  was  rot  prepared  to  accept  the 
onerouK  distinction  offered  him.  The  invitation  from 
the  Directors  of  the  Society  presented  itself  in  a 
difTerent  h'ght,  and  after  much  deliberation  he  decided 
to  come  and  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Society's  Centenar>'.  On  June  25,  1S94,  he  wrote 
to  the  Seerclary  of  the  Society  ; — 

'Your  letter  of  May  i?  is  just  to  hand.  Many 
thanks  for  all  ita  kind  words.  It  g;ave  me  ffteat  pain 
to  send  the  note  that  stopped  my  clcetionH  1  had  no 
idea  of  the  state  of  fccJinst  with  regard  to  me.  Had  J 
fully  realbcd  it,  1  couJd  not  have  said  no.  I  sent  my 
letter  in  all  honcsly,  and  fii;in  a  deep  aentc  of  whjtt  was 
H£ht  and  best,  and  I  trust  that  I  acted  according  to  the 
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will   of  God«      t   ;iin    g\w]    Mr.  Urijali  Thomas  Is  tbe 
Chairmar -elect.      He  will  do  splendidly. 

*  The  question  now  in,  Khali  1  come  home  next  ye^  ? 
Vou  stiU  ask  me  to  come,  and  evidently  think  it  my 
duty  to  do  50,  What  I  doire  to  do  is  to  stick  to  my 
work  in  China — Uvc  the  rest  of  my  days  here  and  die 
bf!re.  My  h(!Art  is  here,  my  -soul  is  here,  and,  according 
to  my  view  of  things,  my  work  is  here.  But  this  cill 
from  home,  repeated  and  urgent,  is  beginning  to  make 
mc  feet  that  1  must  tear  myself  aw^y  from  China  »nd 
^o.  The  attractioni;  of  the  Chair  could  never  move  me, 
and  1  feel  thankful  that  they  never  did  move  mc  the 
least  t»t.  But  this  call,  apart  from  the  Chair,  touches 
mc  i  so,  God  helping  mc,  /  uftJ/  come,  and  do  what  I 
can  to  help  you,  But  the  Directors  must  be  held 
responsible  for  taking  me  away  from  my  work  in 
China  1 1 

*  1  have  juM  been  reading  the  huiepeHtUnt  of  May 
17,  and  have  been  greatly  moved  by  your  speeches 
and  those  of  others,  1  feel  more  suic  than  ever  that 
the  rurw;ird  movement  is  of  God,  and  that  it  mu^t 
succeed  I  bless  God  for  the  faith  Ke  has  put  Into 
your  heart  and  the  hearts  of  others.  IF  God  brings  me 
home,  it  will  be  my  joy  to  stand  »ide  by  side  with 
Arnold  Thomas^  Professor  Armitagc,  Dr,  Morton. 
Stanley  Rogers,  and  yourself,  and  puah  this  movement 
victoriously  through.  It  has  done  a  vast  amount  of 
good  already,  and  it  will  do  more  yet.' 

Before  the  year  ended  a  great  change  hiul  come  over 
the  situation  in  China  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak 
of  China's  infatuated  war  with  Japan.     The  unrest  of 
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the  three  previous  years  threatened  to  break  out  afcain. 
U  vas  impossible  to  foresee  what  would  happen* 
Aflcr  much  anxious  debate  and  aomc  correapondcncc, 
be  finally  decided  that  the  post  of  doty  was  Hankow. 
Ht*  decisJon  was  conveyed  to  The  Directors  In  tenns 
which  left  no  aJtcrrative  but  to  accept  it. 


'I  don't  feci  that  I  can  leave  these  convertit  in  the 
mld«  of  the  possibilities  which  arc  right  bcforr  tis.  It 
appears  to  me,  as  well  as  to  othertj  ^at  the  Miuion  in 
Central  China  needs  niy  pre&enco  just  now  ;  and  t 
cannot  bring  myself  to  see  that  it  would  be  nght  on  my 
part  to  turn  my  back  upon  it  at  »uch  a  time  as  thb. 

'  Then  I  want  to  be  here  at  the  close  of  the  war,  to 
lake  advantage  of  the  opportunities  which  may  pre««nT 
themselves  of  bringing  forward  the  claims  of  missions, 
and  of  securing  further  facilttie«  for  the  propagation  of 
the  Gospel  In  these  parts.  I  am  feeling  the  deepest 
Interest  in  the  momentous  events  that  arc  now 
iranspirlng  in  China,  and  in  the  posiItMlllks  conneclcd 
with  them, 

*  Then  I  am  troubled  about  the  present  state  of  ibe. 
Mission. 

'Such  is  the  state  of  things  without  ;  and  such  is 
the  state  of  things  within.  Looking  at  both,  do  you 
not  think  that  it  is  my  duty  to  itick  to  my  post  for  the 
present  P  Can  1  serve  the  cause  of  Christ,  or  even  the 
interest  of  the  Society,  In  any  better  way  than  l>y 
watchlrtf*  over  the  Mission  in  Central  China  in  the  midst 
of  this  crisis }  * 
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'T  can  only  Kay,  with  Momson,  "  ll  is  my  duly. 
Look  up  T  Look  up  [ "  Wc  had  a  glorious  day 
^'catcrdfiy^  The  Afternoon  meeting  was  turned  into  a 
farcwcU  meeting  for  Mr  and  Mrs.  Sparham^  and  a 
meeting  of  rejoicing  oN'er  the  centenary  of  the  Society, 
When  our  converts  in  £Iupch  heard  that  I  was  g^ng 
home  to  take  pa^rt  in  the  celebration  of  the  Society's 
Centenary^  they  resolved  to  send  you  a  congratLlatory 
address  along  with  me.  The  address  is  worked  in  gold 
and  silk  on  satin.  It  consists  of  four  pieces,  forming  a 
complete  set,  as  for  a  Chinese  hill.  It  is  a  magnificent 
piece  of  work,  and  will,  I  think,  be  greatly  prized  by 
you  all.  The  very  sight  of  it,  as  comiig  from  the 
Christfans  lit  Hupeh^  ought  to  move  many  hearts. 
The  idea  rose  spontaneously  in  their  own  breasts,  and 
all  the  expenses  connected  with  the  getting  up  of  it  has 
been  borne  by  themselves.  The  address  was  exhibited 
yesterday  afternoon  to  a  crowded  congregation  of 
Christians,  The  day  was  very  wet ;  but  the  cliapcl 
was  crammed,  and  a  genuine  "  forwiird  movement'^ 
spirit  pervaded  (he  congregation,  I  wish  you  had  been 
here  To  see  what  !  saw  yesterday,  and  hear  what  I  heard, 

*  Mr  Sparham  will  take  the  address  home  with  him, 
and  present  it  to  the  Directors.  I  hope  you  will  sec  your 
way  to  put  it  up  in  Exclcr  Hall  in  May  next  Let  it 
have  a  place  there ;  and  let  it  be  regarded  as  a  voice 
of  gratitude  and  praise  from  Ceuiral  China  for  all  that 
God  has  accomplished  in  and  ihrough  our  beloved 
Society  during  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence.' 
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IN  a  tetter  fo  the  Loodoo  Hlsionaiy  Sode^,  Jtu 
quoted,  givt:^  the  rcasoos  vby  he  coM  not  acc^t 
their  tDviution  to  attend  the  emt  Mbakma/y  Coaliereoce 
in  iSSS,  Mr,  John  alladcs  to  the  prcsnnt  on  him  of  ft 
*  (itccc  of  troHc '  wtiidi  he  b  anxiofu  to  finidi-  *  I  ajo 
rtvinng  my  Wcn*li  rcrsioD  of  the  New  TcsUmcnt  and 
tumtftg  tt  into  Mandann.  This  I  must  finbh  bdorc  I 
leave  China.'  The  reTerence  takes  tu  back  seven! 
yvATB  in  the  story  of  Mr  John's  life,  and  it  touches  a 
mbjoct  of  the  first  fmportancc  tn  the  mbuon-field,  and 
which  has  pccbably  proved  nnofc  diliicuit  and  thorny 
in  Chuta  than  anywhere  eUc  In  1S83  !ilr,  Jdin 
oommcnced  ii  tnm;1ation  of  the  four  Gospels  into  what 
is  known  as  ea^y  Wen-IL  He  was  led  on  to  the 
translation  of  the  whole  New  TcslamcnL  Then  he 
trndertook  the  l^k  of  rcnderinj;  the  Wen-li  translation 
into  the  Mandarin  coIloqtuaL.  Having  done  thi%  Ik 
commenced  the  tranKlalion  of  the  Old  Tcstanient,  and 
»  5tl!1  engaged  upon  that  Important  work.  When  It  Is 
raalUed  that  all  thif  hoi  been  <5one  in  eonjunction  with 
mudi  other  literary  «-ork,  and  with  daily  preaching, 
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occastonal  itircrAiion,  and  much  occupaiton  of  time 
doily  in  seeing  and  talking  to  Chinese  visitors,  a  freah 
Idea  is  gained  of  tlie  amazing  power  of  work  and 
Strcng^  of  will  vrhich  have  always  characlcri,icd 
Dr.  John, 

The  urinftfared^  however,  may  well  ask  why  such 
translation*  were  necessary,  and  wli&t  In  meant  by  easy 
Wen^i  and  Mandarin  colloquial.  Are  we  not  tauf;ht 
that  amidst  mary  variations  in  the  speech  and 
pronundation  of  vartou.s  parts  of  China  there  h  but  one 
wiitten  language,  and  tliat  this  can  be  read  by  educated 
men  throug^hrut  the  HmpiTe  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  alsti  that 
a  version  of  the  Scrijitures  in  Chinee  ha^  bc^n  in 
CKistence  for  many  years,  and  liajft  been  spoken  of  a« 
remarkably  good  ?  AEk  tbU  is  true,  but  It  is  not  all 
the  truth. 

The  story  of  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into 
Chinese  brings  out  in  the  mobt  iitriklns  form  the 
(iLfTicuhies  which  have  beset  modern  mi^ionarics  In 
giving  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  word  of  God. 
Theae  difHcultics  begin  in  the  fact  thai  they  arc  not 
natives  nf  the  countries  for  whose  t>enefit  they  labourj 
and  that  consequently  their  knowledge  of  the  language 
i5  only  an  acquired  knowledg;e.  Tlie  venions  of  God'^ 
word  used  by  the  Western  nations  were  prepared  from 
the  original  'longues  by  men  of  the  race*  for  whom  they 
were  Intended,  and  who  were  intimately  acquAinteJ  with 
th«  vocabulary  and  Idiom  of  the  language  they  used, 
because  it  was  their  mother  tonguCn  The  modem 
translator  into  the  languages  of  heathendom  has  a  more 
diHicult  task.     He  iranslaies  from  a  language  which  is 
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not  his  own  Into  another  which  U  abo  foreign  to  him. 
This  initJaJ  difficulty  necessitates  the  re^'bion  and  re- 
Tcvision  oi  versions  43  knowledge  of  tlic  niceties  of  the 
languages  grows  And  as  the  services  of  ratJ^x;  experts 
brcoinc  iJicicasmgly  availjible. 

A  further  difficulty  arises  in  the  highly  developed 
languages  of  the  East  from  the  fact  ttut  their  scholars 
have  for  many  generations  cultivated  a  Icartied  and 
classical  style  founJcd  on  ancient  models  and  widely 
diiTcring  from  the  current  speech.  The  Brahmins  of 
South  Indi^i,  fur  exmnjilc,  have  irttnidLicrrl  Into  thHf 
literntnrc  a  Urge  amount  nf  Sanscrit ;  and  the  Chinese 
literal!  have  prided  themselves  on  their  ctaMical 
style,  which  is  necessarily  ai-chaic  and  pedantic  as 
compared  with  ordinary  speech*  The  result  is  that 
while  early  vcislon^  of  the  Scripture  in  the  languages 
4>r  hiirtMrttui  and  unlettered  people  are  faulty,  t)ecause 
the  missionary's  vocabulary  is  still  faulty,  and  he  has  no 
books  to  help  him  to  increase  it,  early  versions  in  such 
a  language  aa  Cliinc3C  are  in  danger  of  being  too 
classical  and  stiff,  because  the  missionary  has  studied 
the  language  largely  from  bot^ks  and  ha*  not  yet 
become  f:imiliarised  with  the  freer  idiom  of  common 
life  The  diflicuky  of  translation  ha^  been  increased 
still  further  in  the  case  of  Chinciiie  by  a  controversy 
which  was  maintained  with  painful  bitterness  for  forty 
years,  over  the  terms  to  Ijc  employed  for  God  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  which  divided  tlic  missionaiy 
community  intc  two  camps. 

The  Rev.  William  Muirhead,  In  an  tiS2y  read 
before  the  Missionary  Conference  in  Shanghai  in  IS90, 
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OQ   the  history    of    translations,    macJc  the   following 
reference  to  the  version  of  the  Delegates; — 

The  so-called  Dclcgaici'  Version  of  the  New 
TestamenE  was  made  by  Dr  Mcdhurst,  Dr  Bridgman, 
sni  Mr  Strorach ;  and  following  [t  En  immedfate 
conrecTton,  the  txanslaiion  of  the  Old  Tostameul  was 
made  on  corresponding  lines  by  Dr.  Medhurst, 
Messrs.  StTonach  and  Milne.  Bishop  Boone  was 
associated  with  the  former  {ls  a  dele^tc.  but  was 
unable  from  his  Btatc  of  health  to  lake  any  part  in  the 
work.  The  whole  was  accomplished  belwem  the  ycurs 
1 847-5  3j  ^'^^^  ranics  high  in  the  estimation  of  native 
scholars.  It  has  been  largely  circulated,  and  forms 
the  version  in  use  by  the  Brilish  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society^  No  one  can  fail  to  adiulte  the  classic  beauty 
and  rhythm  of  the  style,  and  tliough  it  is  sometimes 
objected  that  it  h  not  always  so  literal  as  Jl  mi^ht  be, 
and  that  in  general  it  largely  exceeds  ihe  grasp  of 
ordinary  readers,  which  is,  however^  a  matter  of  question, 
there  is  ro  doubt  as  to  It^  supreme  excellence  as  a 
literary  production,  its  perfect  scholarship,  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  native  culture,  its  unequalled  appreciation 
by  careful  students,  its  expression  of  the  highest 
aftainment-s  of  Biblical  learning,  which  in  numerous 
cases  it  seemed  to  antedate,  and,  in  a  word,  its 
incomparable  suitabDity  for  the  end  in  view.' 

This  version  had  no  sooner  been  completed  than 
eiforts  were  made  to  improve  it  Drs.  Bridgman  and 
Culbcrtson,  two  American  missionaries,  prep  am  t  a 
version  at  the  request  of  miiny  of  rhclr  fellow-wcrkers. 
This  aimed  at  a  more  literal  rcrdcring  of  the  original 
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and  a  teas  classical   style.     It  was  adopted   by  the 
Amcncan  Hiblc  Society,  2nd  largely  circulated  by  fL 

Other  woAers  folloi^cil.  such  as  Mr  Goddard,  of  the 
AmcrTcJin  Baptiiit  Mi«i;fon  in  Ningpo,  with  versions  of^ 
ihe  New  Testament,  which  have  been  favourably  spolcen 
of,  but  have  not  found  general  acccptnnce: 

The  next  important  step  towardj  the  provistcn  of  a 
vcmiori  of  ihc  Scnptiirc*  which  woiitd  be  generally 
acceptable  was  laWcii  by  a  small  group  of  rniHsiorariet 
In  North  China  about  1 S61.  Vf,  Burdon,  of  the  Church 
Missionary  Sodcty.  afterwards  Bbhcp  of  Victoria 
(Hong-Korg);  Or  Blodf:et,  of  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioncra  for  Foreign  MisaJoiu  ;  Dr.  £dkin»,  o( 
the  London  Missionary  Society;  Dr,  Martin,  of  the 
American  Presbylerian  Mission,  afterwards  fur  many 
yeais  first  President  of  the  Peking  UniverBily  ;  and 
Dr,  Scheres  chew  sky,  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission,  united  to  prepare  a  traottl Alton  in  the 
Mandarin  co[lo<;i]iaK  which  is  the  comnr^oi)  form  of 
.%|>erch  of  more  than  half  Ihc  population  of  China.  It 
occtipTcri  them  eight  years  before  the  New  Testament 
wa&  compteled.  As  might  be  expected,  thE«  was  a 
work  of  ^eat  merit  in  its  fidelity  to  the  oHginal,  and  it 
proved  widely  acceptable  in  North  China,  but  it  waa 
not  classical  Chinese. 

GrifTilh  Jnhn  followed  next  vrilh  his  single-handed^ 
attempt  to  makr  a  translation  which  should  combine 
accuracy  of  rendering  and  classical  Anish  with  simplicity 
of  diction. 

All  thc-^c  efforts  to  provide  a  new  veraton  of  the 
word  of  God  aic  indfcalion?t  of  a  fcit  reetl.     The  high 
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Wsn-Ii  or  claBsical  linkage  of  the  scholar  i«  rot  nuited 
for  preAcnt-<lay  life.  The  man  of  ordinary  education 
uses  plamcf  and  more  modern  Tormi  of  speech, 
generally  described  as  easy  Wcn-li,  while  throughout 
the  whole  of  North  China  and  down  to  the  Yang-tsc  the 
Mandarin  eolloqnial  is  universally  current  in  commnn 
life.  A  version  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  highWen-lJ  or 
classical  style  gratiiics  the  taste  and  appeals  to  the 
pride  of  the  scholar,  but  for  current  use  it  IS  <luite 
unsuitable.  What  this  means  in  giving  the  word  of 
God  to  the  people  of  a  heathen  country  may  be 
imagined  from  tlie  effect  which  a  Latinised  Bible  wnuld 
have  produced  Jn  our  own  land.  Archbishop  Trench, 
referrin{T  to  the  Rhemish  and  other  Latinised  and  istlltcd 
vcrsiofis  of  the  English  Scriptures,  says, '  Who  docs  not 
feel  tbat  if  our  version  had  arrayed  itself  in  such  dictioD 
as  thb,  had  been  composed  in  such  Latin  English  as 
this, OUT  loss  would  have  been  great  and  enduring^' 

Thcit  was  certainly  no  man  in  Chii^a  belter  Attcd, 
and  few  so  well  fitted,  as  Griffith  John  to  undertake 
the  task  of  preparing  a  version  in  easy  WenU,  He 
had  already  proved  his  thorough  command  of  the 
language  by  his  power  as  a  preacher,  and  by  the 
remarkable  success  which  liad  been  achieved  by  hb 
wiLlings.  He  was  aUo  a  careful  and  accurate  student, 
and  a  man  of  so^md  and  balanced  judgnent.  Mr. 
Archft>a]d  tells  the  story  of  the  beginning  and 
progress  of  the  work  from  close  personal  kno\^-ledt:e 
of  every  step  : — 

*  Anotha  matter  which  brought  Dr,  John  and 
myself  Into    dose    aMociation   v/n%   hix   translaiion  of 
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the  Scrtptures  into  Chii^e^.  His  desire  to  do  some- 
thing  in  this  direction  arose  tern  &  hnowlcdgc  of  the 
need  of  a  version  of  the  Go3[>c1a  more  suitable  tot 
general  ijiftnbution  than  cither  of  ihc  two  then  In 
Msc,  or  these,  one  wai  known  as  the  "  Delegate** 
Version/'  It  had  been  produced  upwards  of  thirty 
yean  previously,  and  was  In  the  bli^hetf  possible 
classical  st>4c.  Its  translators,  with  the  fear  of  the 
fEistidioiis  taste  of  ihc  native  scholar  ever  before  their 
eyes,  had  produced  a  rcmtirkably  fine  and  poIi^hM 
piece  of  work,  but  one  which  W3-s  far  above  the 
comprehension  of  ordinary  reader«H  The  other  was 
the  Mandarin  colloquial ;  perfectly  Intelligible,  but  aa 
open  to  objection  from  itt  lack  of  literary  style  as  the 
other  waa  from  having  too  much  of  it,  TWs  vras  the 
version  gcnerrilly  used  in  Mandarin -speaking;  dbtxidx 
the  missiQTiaries  rightly  conjtidering  thiit  intelligibility 
WAS  the  mniii  thing.  Slill,  there  was  no  reason  whyj 
both  good  poiiTts  mtght  not  be  combined  in  the  sai 
book.  Miny  missionaries  thought  Di.  John's  popular 
and  widely  circulated  tracts  hit  the  happy  medhicn, 
and  urged  the  matter  on  his  attention. 

'This  matter  was  frequently  dUcuv;cd  bctvLcen  Df, 
John  and  mywif,  and  one  day*^F  remcmlKr  we  were 
wind-bnund  in  the  Tiingting  Lake  at  the  time — he 
rcaolved  that  if  the  north  wind  would  only  cease  Its 
blowinf;,  and  allow  us  to  reium  to  Hankow  at;ain,  be 
would  translate  one  of  the  Gospels.  Hh  idea  wbb^ 
not  to  embark  on  a  translation  of  the  whole  Oiblci 
but  simply  to  give  a  ^pccfmen  of  what  he  thought 
was  desimblr.     The  Gospel  »cc(>Ti)mg  to   Mark    was 
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cho5Cii»  as  being  the  smnlLcst,  and  duly  tntnsUtcd  into 
what  wc  called  "easy  Wcn-li,"  or  easy  literary  slyld 
a  name  which  since  then  has  come  into  genera]  use  as 
de^riptive  of  this  particular  kind  of  composition. 
When  ready,  the  Directors  of  the  National  BJble 
Society  voted  the  £$  asked  for  in  order  to  meet  the 
expense  of  publishing  tooo  copies,  and  all  the  more 
readily  that  a  friend  subsciibcd  the  money  on  the  spot. 

'  A  great  work  was  then  begun,  a1thou|:h  no  one 
at  the  time  was  aware  uf  the  fact.  Had  the  translator 
known  that,  after  the  lap^c  of  twenty  odd  years»  he 
would  still  be  toiling  aa  hard  as  ever  at  that  tranfi- 
htjoii,  or  the  Bible  Society  Directors  that  their  modest 
£$  meant  tna.ny  thousands,  and  that  the  thousand 
copies  would  total  to  upwarda  of  six  millions,  both 
parties  would  have  begged  most  heartily  to  be  excused. 
It  Is  well  that  the  magnitude  of  the  undertakings 
which  men  may  be  called  upon  to  accomplish  Is  at 
the  outset  hidden  from  them^  olhanvise  they  would 
DCVCf  dare  to  take  them  in  hand, 

'The  thousand  copies  of  Mark  were  circulated 
ajTtong?tt  the  missionaries  for  their  opinions.  The 
expressions  received  were  so  favourable,  and  were 
accompanied  with  so  many  orders  for  Uie  t)Ook,  that 
more  printing  and  further  transTations  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Thus,  step  by  step,  the  work  went 
on  till  1890,  the  year  of  the  Shanghai  Conference. 
By  this  lime  the  New  Testament,  together  with  Psalms 
;iii[1  Rnn-crbi,  hail  been  nunpleted  In  bnth  the  easy 
Wcn-li  Find  Mand^trin  styles' 

Of  course  tlic  work  was  not  universally  or  com- 
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plctely  approred  In  August  1885  &  kUcr  appeared 
In  the  C^infSi  RfcordfTy  criticising  the  New  TettAment 
severely-  The  ivrtter  adniinod  that  It  was  '  a  fno*t 
admirable  translation  in  many  respects— «ondi;c,  «imp^ 
Wen-11,  and  for  tbe  mo^  part  CaithFul  to  the  original 
Greek.'  He  objected,  however,  to  so  pr»t  and  im- 
portant a  work  being  undertaken  by  one  mztu  and 
Tcferfcd  lo  the  vimV  cjf  those  who  prepared  the 
Septua^nt  Version,  and  also  to  the  company  of 
translators  who  produced  the  Authorised  Vcrdon  of 
the  English  Bible,  as  illustrationfi  of  the  kii>d  of 
reverent  combination  reijulrcd.  Moreo%«r,  he  inaisted 
on  strict  rendenag  of  the  original  text  by  the  Inclusion 
of  an  equivalent  for  every  word,  and  he  protested 
against  paraphra^ng  under  Any  circamstances. 

This  letter  kd  to  one  from  l^ichop  G.  E.  Moule. 
vindicating  Griilith  John's  translation  a^nBt  the 
criticisms  which  had  been  passed,  and  cxprosins 
commendation  01  the  work.  It  alico  called  forth  a 
communicatloTi  from  Mr.  Joliii,  In  which  be  maide  a 
very  fntercsttng  fitatcment  01  his  views  as  to  the  duty 
of  a  tranalator: — 

*To  translate  is  to  carry  idats  and  tkM»ghis  from 
one  language  into  another ;  and  a  true  version  is  one 
in  which  the  ideas  and  thoughts  are  translated  In 
haimony  with  Uic  g^ciiIlu  and  laws  of  the  other 
language,  and  with  all  ihe  fubcss,  force,  and  beauty 
possible  to  it  at  a  medium.  It  U  hardly  necessary  to 
ob4er\'c  that  a  perfect  translation  into  any  lanf:ua{£e 
ia  impossibte.  1  languages  difler  widel>'  In  their 
character   u^d   capacity.      Men   of   different   nations 
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view  th«  «ame  i>bjcct  dil^Grefitly,  and  consequently 
express  themselves  diflcrently  in  respect  of  it-  Then, 
every  nation  has  regions  of  thought  which  are 
pccuh'arly  lU  own,  aiitl  for  the  expression  of  which 
it  IS  rich  Jn  words ;  whiUt  its  neighbour,  b^'ng 
destitute  of  the  idea,  is  destitute  also  of  a  fit  vehicle 
with  which  to  c^rry  the  idea  over. 

'  Diversities  such  as  these  make  it  often  extremely 
difHcuIt  to  carry  even  the  thought  over  from  one 
language  into  anothei,  whilst  they  rcnda  it  impossible 
always  Id  transiaLc  lilemlly.  Hence  the  tnnislator.  if 
he  would  translate  thought*  and  idesis,  must  some- 
times abandon  the  letter,  and  aim  at  simply  com- 
municating the  sense,  with  all  accuracy  and  fulness 
possible  to  him  in  the  circumstances, 

'The  following  are  the  pniicipal  laws  by  whicli  I 
have  been  guided  in  this  work.  They  arc  few  and 
simple,  and  such,  I  think,  as  will  commend  thein^lves 
to  every  student  of  Chine;^  who  is  at  the  same  time 
a  lover  of  the  Grand  Old  Voluroa 

'  !•  Aim  at  making  the  version  an  exact  ima^e  of 
the  oHglnaL 

'  2.  Use  those  words,  and  only  those  words,  which 
shall  clearly  express  all  the  meaning  of  the  original. 

'  3,  In  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  use  those  words 
which  best  correspond  with  those  of  the  original 

*  4,  Where  a  translation  a^f  verhum  would  result  In 
an  obscuration  or  a  perversion  of  tl;e  autlior"*  meaning, 
abnndon  a  iiierai  version  and  translate  tut  unsum. 

'  J.  In  doubtful  passages  a  version  ad  sansum  is  to 
be  preferred  to  a  iiitral  trafJsEation. 
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*&  Whcrt  particular  woids  src  wanting  in  Chmcac, 
have  recourse  to  drcumloctitioii,  If  by  »o  dcMng  the 
srnw;  ran  be  mnrfr  drar. 

'  7.  In  ^11  casei  consult  the  geniu«  of  the  langua^ 
in  which  the  version  is  mit<)c,  and  let  iu  chanctcrutic 
<lUfilitici  rule  u  for  hs  faithfulnois  to  the  truth  and 
exactness  of  inlcrprctatiQn  will  pcrniil. 

*TheHe  arc  the  fcvr  ralci  vrhlcli  I  hare  latU  clown 
for  myself  ]  must  Teave  it  to  othcn  to  judge  as  to 
how  far  they  have  been  adhered  to  fcn  thU  veniFon,  or 
rather  how  far  they  have  been  judiciously  used  as 
leading  principles.* 

Mr,  John's  vic\vs  on  the  Uclcg&tcs'  Version,  and  on 
the  place  >vliich  such  a  work  as  his  own  woukl  take, 
were  expressed  fii  a  letter  to  the  I^Qrth  China  Daify 
NfWt  in  July  ifiS6,  in  reply  to  a  review  tn  that  paper 
of  his  version  of  the  Psalms : — 

'  It  has  not  twen  my  object  to  bring  out  a  version 
aa  a  rival  to  that  supplied  by  the  Dcksatca^  t  quite 
agree  with  the  reviewer  in  almost  every  word  of  praise 
wliidi  Ite  be*LtDWii  upon  that  threat  work,  and  jcnn  him 
\x\  the  vcrrdict  that  Chri*tianity  is  much  beholden  to 
it«  authon.  He  Is  quite  right  £n  pronouncing  it  the 
most  siU&farlilt*  work,  and  1  have  rot  the  least  dcstra 
that  It  should  be  auper^cdcd  b>'  mine,  or  by  any  other 
version  that  may  yet  appear.  But  I  am  n  practical 
miv%tonary,  and  I  know  from  actual  expcHencc  that 
the  Delegates'  Version  is,  m  point  of  style,  for  beyond 
the  reach  of  ordinary  readers.  Whilst  veiy  many  of 
our  converts  can  read  intelligently  and  with  pleasure 
to  themselves  the  Scriptures  in  the  easy   ffmr,  there 
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are  but  few  ^mong  them  tf>  whojn  the  style  of  the 
Delegate*  does  not  render  the  sacred  volume  a  sealed 
book.  The  number  of  people  who  cxn  read  ;l  book 
in  high  Wen-li  U  very  «mall. 

'  The  followidg  b  an  extract  from  a  letter  written  to 
Mr.  Archibald  by  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  io- 
tclligctit  missLonaiies  in  Southcrti  China.  The  writer 
is  an  enthiistastLc  admtrer  of  the  Dele^^ates*  Version, 
&nd  yet  he  feels  compelled  to  confess  that  its  circula- 
tion is  a  waste  of  time,  labour,  and  money.  Speaking 
of  Fuh-Kicn  he  says  :  '*  In  a  province  like  this,  how- 
evcfj  where  not  one  per  cent  of  the  population  can 
make  any  intelligent  use  of  a  book  in  Wen-li,  the 
high  style  o(  the  Delegates'  Version  Is  abscilutely 
beyond  the  literary  powers  of  the  majority  of  the  one 
per  cent.  The  country  literati  as  a  rule  are  below 
par  Under  these  circumstances  the  circulation  of  the 
Delegates'  Version,  1  have  been  long  convinced,  is  a 
wa^te  of  time  and  labour  and  money  in  thia  province, 
especially  in  the  country  parts-  ft  would  be  different, 
of  course,  in  the  great  city  of  Foijchow,  where  there 
are  a  good  many  reading  men,  and  for  them  I  would 
have  the  Delegates'  Version,  though  Mr  John's  Version 
should  be  given  to  these  also.  We  want  a  rartion 
such  as  that  of  Mr,  John's,  and  1  rejoice  that  it  13 
being  produced."  Such  i%  the  state  of  things  in  Fuh- 
Kien ;  and  the  stfttc  of  things  in  the  other  provinces 
is  no  better, 

'  My  object,  then,  in  bringing  out  a  new  version  of 
the  Fsalms  as  well  as  of  the  New  Testament  has  been 
to  meet  this  state   of  things.     Having  finished   the 
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in  the  riupt  of  cofn- 


I  ten  abo  fredy  consoited  tfae 
I7  Ifa*  Ddtcato,  Boms.  Burdock  SdkcKidkcnIgr, 
^"^"".  sad  Cttlbcftaoo ;  I  ban  oaed  amy  one  «< 
ifcac  miiovi^  aad  am  gically  iadcbtcsd  to  tbea  all 
im  peta  of  styie  Ibe  Ddegatec'  Vcnkn  b  pi^ 
eminently  tte  daaslcal  TenioQ ;  in  point  o(  fidelity 
to  the  oht^iatJ  Hebrew  h  is  inferior  to  lli«  ^-eniocu 
just  mentiorMd' 

HoCwithstsadiiif  tbe  oiticuma  of  lonc;  it  b  evident 
that  the  new  venlon  met  with  very  genera]  accepuocc 
Bubop   Hoitle^  wridng   in    1BS4,  nEprauet  hb  >atij* 
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f;tctioii  with  the  portiuiiis  which  had  reached  him  in 
w^rm  though  dJscriminatiiif:  icrma,  and  says  the  verdict 
of  hh  old  Chinese  teacher  i.i,  '  It  has  literary  style,  yet 
they  read  as  easy  an  colloquial/ 

The  RcVi  A.  V.  Noycs,  of  Catiton^  the  wclUknown 
missionary  of  the  Amedcaii  Prtobyicrian  Mission, 
wrote  in  March  1885:  'I  read  it  (the  four  Gospels} 
through  careTully,  and  was  ^really  pleased  with  it.  I 
have  formerly  given  to  the  native  preachers  und«r  my 
G&rc  one  or  other  of  the  Go»pcU,  aaklnt:  them  to  ex- 
amine particulafly  And  then  let  me  know  their  opinion. 
They  have  all  expre?aed  theni^^lvc^  aj»  much  pleased 
with  the  translation.  1  would  tnysclf  bt-  glad  if  thi^ 
could  be  adopted  as  a  Union  Version  by  all  the 
MtBaions,  admitting  th«  use  of  either  term  for  God  and 
the  Holy  Spirit.' 

The  Rev.  Dr,  Eitcl.  of  llong-Kong»  whose  reputation 
as  a  Chinese  schotar  made  hl^  juO^inent  exceptionally 
valuable^  and  who  rx-i mined  ihe  work  with  the  minute 
accuracy  of  criiicUm  characteristic  of  German  scholar- 
ship, said  after  examining  tlie  Epistles :  '  I  have  had 
occasion  to  compare  a  small  portion  of  your  ver^ton 
with  the  prcviotisiy  existing  versions  at  my  command, 
and  I  am  satbticd  that  your  version  h  a  decided 
improvement  upon  tiicni  all.  Nevertheless  I  am  not 
S3ti«5ed  wiEh  your  version.' 

Others  into  whose  hands  copies  came  expressed 
themselves  with  equal  heartiness  of  approval  In  foct, 
so  general  was  the  acceptance  of  the  work,  thut  the 
foilowirg  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr  John  on 
December  20,  1887,  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
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Society  and  the  National  BibTc  Society  af  Scotland, 
jointty  ankin^  him  to  urderUikc  Ibc  prepamtioa  of  a 
version  in  Ibc  Mandarin  collotjuial : — 

*TKc  Committees  of  the  BrUi^  and  Forci^  BiUe 
Society  find  the  National  Bibte  Society  of  Scotland 
have  un;»n](nouiIy  and  very  cordially  agreed  to  Jo«n  in 
a  request  which  it  is  now  our  privilege  to  submit  to 
yoo,  namely,  shot  y^  sJufm/d  nndtrtakt  ihg  fnparaiion 
ff/  a  mw  Jfamiiinn  C^^^tnal  Vrrsipit  /w  CMina,  to  be 
published  or  the  Joint  responsibility  ard  at  the  joint 
coit  of  ttie  Iwu  Societie?!. 

'  We  bclle\'r  that  the  plan  sketched  in  the  cncloicd 
basis,  on  which  we  would  propoite  to  proceed,  it  one 
RtTed  to  ^ivc  satisfaction  to  the  greatest  number  of 
miVciumirics  concerned,  and  to  secure  the  issue  of  a 
virshn  tvkicM^  as  wf  w^niti  /am  iiepi,  may  ^etwfu  the 
auihtmstd  Vtrjian  /qt  iht  MtinJitrin'Sptaking  ilistriOs 
of  China  \  but  we  ^hah  be  ready  lo  consider  any  modi- 
fication of  it  which  you  may  be  pleased  to  Migg«Kt 

*  We  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  unportance  and 
ncccs^ty  of  thia  work,  to  which,  oi^turcd  of  yotir  pK- 
cmbcnt  qualifieations  for  it,  we  venture  to  call  yov. 
Wc  aic  not  ignorant  of  the  personal  ftacri6ces  that  may 
be  involved  in  your  consent,  but,  pcrsiiAdcd  that  it  b 
In  your  power  thus  to  cpnipUu  tkt  grtat  w&rk  yim  Jkapt 
alrtady  4oHi  for  f^ur  adofUd  itmntry  by  ik4  fuUitathm 
ef  y<fur  W^H  V^shn,  jiv  pn^y  G&d  /tf  indim  yo)^ 
iuart  io  unJfrHikf^  undtr  these  wif  €cnditi&HS^  thisfutthtr 
task,  and  to  give  you  strength  and  grnce  to  carry  it 
thrmigh  for  His  i3wn  hl'ory  in  the  bringmg  in  and 
building  up  of  His  Church  in  China.' 
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In  1889  tlw  (Tnivenity  of  Edmbut^li  mx>giifsrd 
the  great  value  of  Mr  John's  services  ir  h'lofature,  and 
citpectally  as  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures,  by  confer- 
ring upon  him  the  honorary  title  of  Doaor  of  Divinity. 
The  only  reference  to  the  matter  in  his  correspondence 
b  In  a  letter  to  lib  friend  Mr,  Jacob,  replying  to  ha 
congratulations,  in  which  he  xay«  he  does  not  feel  at 
all  nit  home  or  comforiable  in  the  new  honour! 

The  relative  value  of  a  version  translated  by  a 
fiinf'le  missionary  and  one  prepared  by  a  company  of 
translators  is  a  question  which  of>cns  very  wide  i^ucs, 
and  cannot  be  discussed  here.  In  like  manner,  the 
tempting  question  of  the  necessity,  or  othci'^htae.  for 
nlfsolule  fiJclily  in  rtndering  every  nurd  '\u  the  utij^iimI 
by  an  equivalent  in  Chinese  is  one  which  munt  be 
avoided.  There  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  afdea  of 
these  questions,  and  it  b  not  at  all  surprising  that, 
general  as  has  been  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  Dr. 
John's  labours^  the  result  did  not  entirely  satisfy  the 
mUsJoiiaiy  commur\ity. 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  which  ocnipicd 
the  attention  of  the  Shanghflf  Conference  in  1S90  wa* 
the  question  of  harmonising  usage  in  the  vcrsiors  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  of  providing  versions  acceptable  to 
all  partica.  '  U  was  known  beforehand  that  thb  subject, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  discussion  and 
tiivision  in  the  past,  would  come  up  for  cx»nsideiAtJOii, 
Much  prayer  had  been  ofiert'd  for  the  Conference  with 
reference  to  this  special  point  Many  felt  very  ?icep» 
tic^l  as  to  the  poasibility  of  reaching  any  practical 
result,  and  few    felt  sanguine  of  succcas.     When   the 
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ivge  representatEve  Comfiitttees  appointed  to  consider 
tho  subject  brought  in  uitanlmcus  repofUs  proposing 
practical  iFchcmcti  for  realising  the  end  desired,  tbcn: 
waa  a  general  feeling  of  surprise;  and  when,  twenty- 
four  hourc  liter,  the  Conference  ijnanimounly  ^idojkted 
these  report^  the  high-wflicr  mark  of  UTisTiimiiy  and 
eothusbttoi  wa&  reached.  This  Achte\-enwnt  wa»  no 
doubt  the  ^rrat  work  of  the  Conference,  the  attainment 
of  which  ^onc  is  worth  far  more  tliun  all  the  Con- 
fcf cDCc  cost.' 

Three  Ccnntntt1ee«  were  upjioinlctS  \ty  tlic  Conference 
to  arraiigc  Tot  the  prejMration  of  Union  Versions  tn 
the  h'i^h  Wcn-U,  the  ca^y  Wen-U,  and  the  Mandarin.  In 
each  ca»e  the  Committee  asked  Dr-  John  to  join  their 
number  and  become  one  of  the  revisers  whum  they 
selected  for  the  work.  Unfortunately  he  bad  been 
prevented  fioni  aitcnding  the  Conference,  and  had  ni>l 
witnessed  or  been  inspired  by  the  enthusfasm  which 
led  the  a«ftembly  to  adopt  with  such  unanimity  the 
resolutions  which  were  intended  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
difTcrcnccs  of  the  past.  He  had  such  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  work  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  that  he  felt  convinced 
these  difTicjlties  would  be  so  inlensilied  at  td  be 
practically  insurmountable  when  men  who  represented 
distinct  and  strongly  divergent  principles  of  translation 
met  to  review  each  other's  work.  On  July  8,  1890, 
he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  on  the  subject,  quoting  letters  which  had 
reached  him  from  Dr.  Faber,  the  Rev.  David  Hill,  the 
Etiv.  T,  Bryton,  and  the  Rev,  J.  W,  Stevenson,  who 
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wrote  on  behalf  of  the  three  Revision  Committer, 
[Hissing  him  in  the  strongest  and  most  gratifying  terms 
to  put  aside  his  objections  and  join  them  in  their 
important  and  difficult  task. 

He  goes  on  to  say  : — 

*But  1  feel  thai  the  ta^^k  before  the  Committees  is  a 
gigantic  one  and  I  tremble  at  the  thought  of  entering 
upon  it.  This  consideration  eilone  is  enough  to  make 
me  hesitate.  But  over  and  above  this  consideration.  1 
have  no  great  faith  in  the  ultimate  success  of  die 
scheme.  The  fdea  h  a  g^ood  one,  and  I  sincerely  wish 
it  the  most  signal  success.  But  how  it  is  going  to 
succeed,  I  cannot  eay.  Then  such  questions  as  these 
trouble  me:  Am  I  called  to  tlie  work?  Would  it  be 
right  on  my  part  to  give  up  my  work  as  a  preacher  to 
the  heathen,  and  a  teacher  and  pastor  to  the  diurches? 
1  have  always  fell  that  God  has  called  me  to  preach 
and  teach,  and  my  worl<  as  a  translator  and  book- 
maimer  hitherto  has  not  interfered  matenally  with  this 
other  work.  But  if  I  go  in  for  this  scheme,  everything 
else  must  l>c  laid  aside  for  its  sake.  Would  it  be 
right  on  ffty  part  to  take  a  step  which  would  involve 
this  consL-quence  ?  Then  is  it  God's  will  that  I  shcmld 
give  up  the  thought  of  going  home?  If  I  take  this 
step  I  shall  be  fixed  in  China  for  all  the  years  to  come. 
And  then  !  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  my  brethren  are 
thinking  deeply  and  praying  earnestly  over  the  matter. 
The  paths  of  duty  seem  so  divergent  and  I  am  pux^lcd 
to  know  what  T  !«hou!d  do.  Fleaac  tell  me  wh^it  you 
thinlc  of  it  all  T  want  to  get  your  advice  in  the 
matter.     I  know  my  friend  Dr.  Lockhart  would  advise 


aie  aioiigfy  s^tat  rnrcfTig  on  ±b  -vvsk.     1^  XKod 

achriac  3ie  tc  *3t^  opoc  rt:.  [  bzvc  v^rj  3tt£e  ^scft  Ba 
x  TTT^'-'f'  5cII  X  Is  ^lard  11  be  :nk£  tfiac  S  x  Ssma  iIk 
btune  nl  be  -nrnr, 

MffrF  -fpiiiT^  !bc  -■'^'*''*^  alL  ^*Ti^  wvk  he  bad  ciooe 
iiijii  M_L  ji-gy-  tt  rhe  iisco^  of  dnc  lEnvx^  be  *fid  oat 

gmpuaed  rcviakm.  &tw  Br  I>i  John  argd  wo^  in 
tfnis  aamhng  aadc  mntt  be  3.  frutTfi'  of  nvfivid^il 
'TpiiTHin.  but  ?re9  '.[use  viu  moA  (£ci^iy  r^greCOcd  aod 
ffi tf in I'l'iT  viiiL  Ens  «T^gi*^*f  i|in*^  Ibbc  f^ '^ultji'iI  toe 
patTt7  n£  tncGve  aid  tbe  tfmtgdt  (^  az^mnextt 
exofKsaed  ia  tiK  i<rHrt  viiicfa  gipbtffiul  fan  Aial 
rjecision  : — 

'  ftrr.  J,  W.  SrET^35C'5- 

'MV    r.EAS    BSETHilES, 1    1:3    very  SCfTV   that    I 

have  rot  beer:  abiC  to  wr:ze  yrja  bcibre  now.  En  rep!>- 
t/>  y^ur  co:r.rT-ni<:at:cR3  Gt  Novtmber  ;ath  and 
I>£/;ff.ber  29th  respec^v*ly.  I  1551;^^  >"oa  it  l>  not 
\^XA\x^t  the  pcrp'jrt  of  yuor  letters  wss  dLaniiscii  from 
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my  mind.  Vou  will  believe  me  when  I  say  that  Uw 
question  of  Union  Versions,  ard  it*  beadng  upon  th« 
miction  that  I  should  lake  in  regard  tc  it,  U  the  one 
question  which  has  been  aljsorbing  my  thoughts  cvcf 
snce  your  letters  camc  to  band.  I  have  liad  to 
consider  scrionsly  many  points  relating  Id  myself  and 
my  work,  and  1  have  had  ^rave  doubt5  as  to  whether 
It  was  my  duty  to  lay  aside  other  projects  and  other 
lines  of  work  in  order  to  enter  upon  this  new  v'crture. 

'Then  I  have  had  to  consider  the  scheme,  and  try  to 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  whether  it  Is  Hkcly 
to  succeed.  It  has  appeared  to  me  that  I  .should  not 
be  justified  In  taking  up  tliis  work,  unless  the  .-icheme 
cnmmended  itself  to  my  Judgment  as  likely  (o  secure 
Che  desired  result. 

'  The  idea  of  the  Conference,  to  secure  one  Bible  in 
three  harmonious  vcT5ions,  is  a  ma^ificcnt  one.  and 
cvciy  missionary  in  China  cannot  but  wish  to  sec  it 
realised^  So  truly  am  [  m  sympatliy  with  tlic  idea, 
that  I  am  prepared,  so  far  as  personal  consideraibns 
are  concerned,  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  my  pou'cr  to 
help  on  the  work.  It  has  crist  me  somethinE;  to  Gom« 
to  this  point,  for  these  considerations  are  neither  lew  or 
insignificanL 

*  But  I  have  had  grave  doubts  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  scheme*  and.  1  am  sorry  to  addj  the  more  1  think 
about  it,  the  more  doubtful  1  become.  I  cannot  sec 
how  the  scheme  as  it  now  stands  can  possibly  bring 
about  the  result  hoped  for  and  prriyed  for  by  the  whole 
missionary  body;  and  1  am  very  much  afmid  that  the 
upshot  will   be  the  multiplication  of  versions,  and  not 


Are 


e  Old  Md   Sew 

of  the  three  ocv 
&dr  to  aeiee  oo  AM  paiM? 

iCrktSy  to  dnt  te3rt.and  tfacnsmotben  wboae 
la  h  b  by  oo  meoA*  aooog  lod  wboae  polkgp 
would  be  to  ose  St  very  csotkndf  aad  ip«s^.  Tlie 
p"*''*f*""^***N*****  *******  ""**^*™*f"  tfiT  niMltijfMBU 
Vcnioo'  cui  oofy  giw  rue  to  owif  coaiplkatjoofc 
Bbbop  Hoale  bu  e^^co  cjipmaon  to  fait  viess  fxi 
thk  fiBpoftafit  polnC  In  the  Jaamiy  nnaAcr  of  the 
JfjfoMMP^  J&aradcr,  ind  I  fnoit  njr  that  mf  view*  are 
in  wNfartal  ^■■*"***'  wlA  Ul  And  we  we  oot 
•looc  ThcTt  ut  many  missionaries  m  CltEaa  tchd^ 
wbo  would  be  very  sony  to  >cc  the  dcctaon  of  tbe 
Conference  on  this  pool  acted  Dpoo.  and  who  would 
be  very  %Urm  to  nw  any  yerdop  baaed  upon  that  texL 

'  Secoodly-  There  are  tbe  priodple*  of  tiaiulation. 
Can  twenty  representative  men  be  fotmd  in  China  abose 
vie^-s  cojncbde  oo  thb  rtta)  point  f  But  If  itnasiinity 
on  thu  point  cannot  be  ficeurcd,  the  idea  of  ooe  Bible 
in  thiee  harmoniooi  vcnton^  can  never  be  realised 
The  split  amonjj  the  Delegates  of  1^47  sprang  Cirocii  a 
dfver^iKC  of  view^  on  this  point.  Tbongh  only  6ve 
la  namber,  they  foand  it  Impossible  to  work  together. 
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Again  the  text  underlying  ;hc  Mcilhurst  and  Brid^m.in 
VcTHEons  was  ojic  and  the  ^ame,  hul  the  j>riucip1c3  of 
Iransl^itioM  were  dliTcreiit,  and  us  a  result  we  h;ive  two 
cersions  of  the  same  Bible  widdy  divergent  In  mo^ 
important  respects.  Cati  the  pre^nt  scheme  land  lu 
in  anything  better  than  this/  Is  it  not  likely  Ic  |[Lnd 
U3  in  soiDcthing  far  worse  ?  Will  not  the  Cutnmittees 
split  and  resplit  on  this  very  point?  And  should  Ihc 
separate  vcfsiuna  reach  coinplction,  sh^ll  wc  find  our 
idea  cf  one  Bible  in  three  harrnonknis  fornix  realised  ? 

'Thirdly.  In  order  to  rcftlise  the  Idea  of  the 
Conference  a  common  C^irnst  ba^s  tfi  necessary ;  but 
there  is  no  provision  for  IhiH  in  the  Conference  Hchemc. 
Thcl'eking  Mandarin  Version, and  the  Burdon  Blodgct 
Version  in  Wt^n-li,  Are  Ia'ij  hnrmtmious  vcr^ioris>  and  for 
the  same  reason.  In  order  to  secure  thiec  hsumonious 
versions,  you  must  begin  with  tine,  and  make  ft  the 
tsa^is  of  the  other  two.  In  ihU  way  the  end  would 
stand  a  chance  of  t>eing  secured  ;  without  this,  1,  for 
one,  cannot  see  how  it  could  possibly  be  secured  One 
of  the  three  Committees,  a  select  Committee  of.  say. 
seven,  might  be  secured  lo  prepare  a  draft  of  a  ^iUnd.-ird 
verfiion  in  easy  Wen-It  The  other*  would  act  as  a 
general  Coramittee,  to  whom  this  draft  would  be 
submitted  for  revision,  to  be  returned  to  the  original 
revisers  for  their  final  revision.  In  this  way  a  stimdiird 
version  in  Chinese  might  be  secured,  which  would  seivc 
as  the  basis  for  all  otTicr  versions,  high  Wen-li  iind 
Mandarin  inclur^ed  Indeed  I  think  It  would  be 
pouible  to  find  in  China  seven  men  who  could  unitedly 
prepare  ;l  draft  of  each  of  the  three  versions;.     Some  of 
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Uicm  would  be  better  versed  in  hi^h  Wen-H,  somt  Jn 
low  Wcnli.  and  soinc  in  Mnndarin  ;  but  unitedly  they 
M-Duld,  SO  far  as  their  kna\^lcdgc  of  ChJn»c  is  con- 
cerned, and  5tncsi  in  other  respects,  be  equal  to  the 
i&iU^  I  am  (decidedly  of  opinion  that  you  must  Have  a 
stcind^rd  version  m  Chin^s^  to  work  from  ai;  a  bam,  and 
that  thia  standard  version  should  be  in  easy  Wen-ll.  I 
don't  suppose  for  a.  moment  that  the  hint  Ihfit  I 
am  thus  throwing;  out  will  be  taken  up,  but  I  am 
convinced  th^t  some  »ucb  plan  will  have  to  be  adopted 
if  ihc  dcAired  result  u  ever  to  be  attaiiLed.  Even  then 
the  difFicuUiei  would  be  many  and  great;  but  thls^ 
It  9cenifl  to  fne,  would  give  the  venture  a  chance  of 
reaching;  a  catUfactory  concluj;ion- 

*  Fourthly.  Apart  from  the  f;:cneral  scheme,  there 
are  two  di/KcLittrcs  which  would  lace  me  at  once  as  a 
member  of  tlie  two  Committees  on  which  [  have  been 
Invited  to  act.  Tficrc  is  the  easy  Wcn-Ii  Version  or 
which  Bishoi>  Burdon,  Dr,  Blodgei,  and  myself  ha\'« 
l>Gcn  elected  as  tran^aton.  We  are  all  tivec,  I  tnut^ 
equally  earnest  in  our  aim  to  flCT«  ChxUc  in  this  wortc 
of  translating  His  word  into  Chinese.  But  our  vii 
as  to  how  the  work  flltould  be  done  differ  widely.. 
Bishop  Burdon  tclU  us  that  ca^y  Wcn>li  is  "pr&ericalljr 
the  *ame  thing  as  Mandarin  wiih  the  excf?|HJnn  of  tho 
pronouns  and  particles  "  (sec  Rfc&rJs  of  fkt  Mitsi&nary 
C^/f*m£t,  p.  E03)<  Dr.  Blodj^efs  idea*  on  this  potnl 
coincide  with  those  of  Bishop  Burdon  (see  Ati^ivmm^^ 
R€cordfr,  October  18S5.  p.  jS).  Tbc  Burdon-BIodget 
VenLioi)  ill  c^sy  Wcn*li  is  not  only  based  on  the  Peking 
Mandarin   Version,  it    even  follows    the   grammatical 
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structure  and  double-character  words  of  the  M^indarin 
dialect  throughout  It  ma/  be  taken  for  granted, 
therefore,  that  this  is  their  idea  of  what  the  new 
version  should  be  us  far  as  style  Is  coiicffmed,  Thl» 
being  the  case,  they  and  myself  would  find  It  extremely 
difficult  to  woric  together  harmonioiErLly  or  a  version 
in  easy  Wcn-li.  From  the  very  commencement  wc 
should  find  ourselves  at  variance  on  a  point  of  no 
small  importance.  My  own  idea  Is  thit  Mandarin  b 
Mandarin,  and  th»t  Wcri-ti  Is  Wetvll,  and  I  could  h;ive 
nothing  to  do  with  a  version  in  Wcn-li  which  meant 
nothing  more  than  the  changing  of  pronouns  and 
partictes  throughout  and  making  slight  changes  here 
and  thcrcp     That  h  one  of  the  difficulties. 

'The  other  is  a  difficulty  which  I  should  have  to 
face  as  a  member  of  the  Committrc  on  the  revision  in 
Mandarin-  Speaking  of  my  colleaguejt,  I  will  say  at 
onee  that  T  do  not  think  tt  woidd  have  been  possible 
for  the  Exceulivc  Comailttec  to  make  a  better  selection 
of  mca  Every  one  b  abundantly  worthy  of  the 
honour  bestowed  upon  him.  But  Uicy  arc  aII,  so  far 
as  1  know,  northern  men.and  consequently  in  sympaUiy 
with  the  noflht-TH  version,  and  with  what  is  distinelly 
northern  in  style.  In  this  they  cannot,  It  seems  to 
rae,  help  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  I  stand 
alone,  as  the  sole  representative  not  only  of  my  own 
version,  but  also  of  Central  China.  Now,  in  case  of 
difference  of  opinion,  what  chance  would  I  have  on 
a  Committee  so  constituted?  1  do  not  doubt  the 
perfect  integrity  of  my  brethren.  1  am  sure  they 
would,  one    and    all,  try   and  do   the  right  thing  in 
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cvcvy  inatancc.  In  m&kiDg  the  above  rcaark,  I  am 
simply  dealing  with  a  diHiculty  which  must  Apring  up 
from  a  ccfUin  condition  of  tilings.  This  hclu^  tl>c 
Cft^,  woiiUI  il  tiut  be  beiltri  fur  tnc  to  «Uind  Ainof,  and 
for  th«  brethren  to  uko  my  work  ard  use  U  as  thQ* 
may  think  ben?  A  revtfted  edition  of  it  »  being  pot 
through  the  press ;  and  it  i^  the  best  thine  E  can 
produce.  Even  if  1  were  on  the  Committee,  I  could 
Hive  my  collca^cs  nothing  better  Where  It  diffcrv 
frtim  ihc  Htking  *iul  Nitukiiifi  Vi?pii«j.\  [,  of  cniiMC, 
think  It  the  best,  Thi*,  however,  the  Commfttee  will 
take  for  granted.  It  is  not  rveccsMAry  that  1  should 
be  present  to  make  known  my  preference. 

'  ."^ftcr  much  anxtoU5  thought,  1  6nd  that  1 
take  up  thifl  ^ofk  in  failh,  and  I  know,  from 
experience,  for  mc  to  take  up  such  a  wotk  as 
without  the  requisite  fallb  and  eiilhusiaHm,  would  be 
a  great  mistake.  It  is  a  work  that  demands  G'^at 
sacrifice,  personal  and  otherwise,  and  nothing  but  a 
(irtn  conviction  as  to  its  ultimate  success  could  possibly 
carry  mc  alon$^  In  the  circumstances,  I  fed  that  I 
must  decline  the  honour  of  sharing  in  tlia  great  and 
Important  uridertukinj^. 

*  Nevertheless.  1  shall  erer  pray  that  God's  besc 
blessing  may  rest  upon  the  tmnsUtors  and  their  work. 
It  will  be  a  great  joy  to  mc  to  find  that  alt  my  fears 
arc  unfounded,  and  to  see  the  labours  of  my  brethren 
crowned  with  signal  £ucccss.  What  I  have  written  in 
this  letter  has  bcun  wriittn  with  the  itmpic  view  of 
explatmikg  my  own  pavilion.  I  should  be  extremely 
sorr)'  to  wnie  a  word   or  say  a  word   to   dttCOttiagB 
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another.  I  wish  the  scheme  had  bccD  such  as  to 
command  my  own  faith  and  enthusiasm;  for  In  th&t 
case  I  should  have  felt  bouod,  having  been  elected,  to 
join  the  Cummillee. 

'  In  conclusion,  let  me  express  my  very  sincere 
thanks  to  the  Committees  for  their  unanimous  election 
of  me,  and  to  your  two  selves  for  the  kind  and 
brotherly  wray  in  which  you  have  written  mc  on  the 
subject-  To  such  an  invitation  and  Co  auch  letters  tt 
would  have  bceii  a  real  joy  to  send  a  different  rcply.^ 
I  am,  dear  bretliren,  yours  very  faithfully, 

'Griffith  John.' 

As  soon  as  0r  John  had  come  to  a  decidon  on 
this  important  question,  he  laid  aside  the  work  of 
translation.  The  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms 
were  alreatly  mmplelcd,  both  in  easy  Wcn^li  and  in 
Mandantj,  and  I\l'  had  a^jri^ol  lo  complete  the  tranii» 
Lation  of  the  Old  Testament,  He  felt^  however,  that 
as  companies  of  translators  were  row  about  to  under- 
take the  duty,  it  would  be  belter  that  he  should  (^ive 
himself  to  other  work.  It  was  some  time  before,  in 
deference  to  the  urgent  appeals  of  friends,  he  resumed 
\\l%  Utxjurs  on  the  Old  Tc:i1umL-nt 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
YEARS  OF  EXCITEMENT  AND  CHANGE 

THE  yc-ari  during  which  Dr.  John  was  moat  cIcMc'.y 
engaged  in  the  work  of  tranAlftting  the  Scrip- 
tures wore  by  no  means  t>3LtTor  in  other  directions 
Kis  intellectual  activity  and  his  keen  interest  in  publie 
ftHalra  came  out  again  And  again  in  hJA  corrciiponilcncc, 
and  hi3  wakeful  activity  in  the  interests  of  the  Mission 
fouml  ev]>rL-4sioti  In  very  cTefinire  forms. 

The  time  wa«  one  of  great  political  excitement  and 
change  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  miu]onar>\  though  far 
away  from  home,  and  engaged  in  a  work  which  w« 
cnHrely  detached  from  the  part>'  politics  of  his  own 
country,  was  none  the  Ic^  a  mar  and  a  loyal  son  of 
the  great  Rmpirr^  of  which  he  wa«  a  cltiren.  A%  might 
be  expected  frotn  hf^  early  a^&oclatlon^  and  irafnfng,  he 
began  active  life  as;  a  Free  Churchman  and  a  Lit>eral 
in  politic}^  He  is  a  Free  Churchman  still,  and  his 
Liberalism  has  survived  all  the  inESucnccs  which  aiTect 
the  Briton  abroad,  and  which  in  ao  many  cases  convert 
the  democratic  Liberal  with  Mmng  views  on  the  vigbta 
of  man  Into  the  pn>nounced  Conservative  with  Imperial 
views  on  the  supremacy  of  the  British  race:  Wrtdr^ 
to  intimate  friet^d^^  Dr.  John  expressed  his  opaoion 
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freely  on  EngLi^^h  politiot  tvi  he  learned  of  tlirrm 
through  ihc  newspaper*.  It  Is  Interesting  to  observe 
howr  cloBcly  he  followed  the  course  of  events  and  how 
decided  his  judgment  was  upoii  many  impoitart  pomU. 
His  political  iaith  has  bccti  as  decided  and  as  militftnt 
as  his  mis^Lotiaiy  arduiin 

A  bright  glimpse  of  that  inner  life  which  as  a  rule 
strong  men  say  little  about  come*  In  a  letter  to  iinoLher 
intimate  friend  when  telling  of  the  progrew  of  the 
work  of  trsnJilation  : — - 

'To-day  r  finished  my  translation  of  the  firat  twenty- 
three  Psalms,  These  twenty-three  contain  my  favoLrite 
realms,  taking  them  on  the  whole.  The  Gnt  i  have 
always  taken  as  the  ^uidc  of  niy  life,  the  last  as  the 
story  of  my  life,  and  both  as  an  assurance  from  God  to 
me  that  the  life  of  faith  in  God  and  obedience  to  God 
is  the  only  true  and  blessed  life,' 

In  the  year  following  this  note  George  MuUer  of 
Bristol  vis^itcd  Hatikow  diMing  a  lengthened  tour,  and 
Henry  Ward  Bencher  visited  England,  Dr.  John** 
impres^ons  of  both  men  found  their  way  into  a  letter 
to  the  same  friend ; — 

"We  have  just  had  a  visit  from  George  Miillcr  of 
BrbloK  He  is  a  very  icmaikablc  man  in  many  ways. 
He  preached  once  on  Saturday.  Iwioc  on  Sunday,  and 
twice  on  Monday.  When  leaving  on  Monday  night 
he  told  me  that  he  was  not  feeling  at  all  tired ;  yet 
he  jj  cight>'-lwo  years  old*  On  Sunday  afternoon  he 
preached  to  the  native  Christiana  in    Ei^lish,  myself 
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acting  «5  interpreter-  Our  new  chapel,  which  is  the 
l&r£CAt  in  Central  China,  was  full  to  o«rik*wing  with 
Christians.  It  was  *i  fine  sight,  and  the  old  pitriarch 
taunt  liave  felt  t]i«:  In>«^iratfoih  On  Sunday  evening  al 
the  SaiIoi^  Rest  we  had  a  splendid  congregation,  and 
Mr  MiUler  fjave  us  *n  address  of  an  hoar.  It  was  a 
rem;irkab[e  narmtivc  of  God'^  dealings  with  him  and 
work  throufch  him.  On  Kkinday  morning  his  address 
to  the  rni53ionarie»  vfoa  long  ard  imprcstiv'e.  Wc 
cannut  soon  ftjrjjct  Uic  vUiL  In  George  MtiUcf  our 
Jdr^l  of  what  a  ChdMian  man  xhnuld  be  stecin^  1o  hare 
found  a  sulkhig  realisation. 

'  1  am  glftd  you  have  beard  Beecher  Mr.  Stmcn 
calls  hfm  a  Uacktr.  In  this  estimate  Mn  Simon  is, 
I  think,  wrong.  I  cannot  look  Lpon  Ucechcr  &s  a 
threat  Uacker.  I  am  sure  he  b  t&lking  a  ^reat  deal  of 
nonsense  in  England  thc^c  days.  His  heart  is,  how- 
ever, ^iouTid  through  and  throngh.  He  f*  a  gi^^t 
preacher  unquestionably,  and  his  visit  to  EnglaAd 
oufcht  to  do  i^ood.  But  It  1b  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  yoiing  preacher*  will  not  begin  to  ape  Henry 
Ward  IJccchcr.  That  would  be  a  trreat  calamity. 
Vou  arc  quite  right  in  your  estimate  of  Bctcher's 
prayers  I  felt  the  same  wlienever  I  heard  him  talk 
to  God.  He  seemed  to  me  to  get  very  near  to  God, 
and  to  have  the  power  of  carrying  his  congregation 
with  him ;  ard  that  is  a  gift  which  vciy  few  pos»eas 
in  anything  Uke  a  large  degree,' 

A  few  montlis  later,  in  iSfi/,  he  wrrlc  ni^ain:^ 
'  I  MTC  you  have  Or,  George  MarDonald  with  you. 
His  sennotis,  as  they  have  been  cotning  out  In  the 
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Cktisriam  Wt^rid Pulpily  I  have  read  with  intcb  interest 
He  b  flt  Che  hcnrt  of  thing,ii  ard  in  his  ca^c  one  fccia 
that  it  i3  a  bic,  deep  heart  dcaHnt:  with  them.  I  need 
rot  aik  if  you  have  read  Thi  Gifts  &f  th«  Chifd  CUriit, 
by  hltn*  I  have  jti^t  re^d  U  through,  and  have  found 
It  a  gem.  What  a  beautiEiil  thing  the  human  mind  Is 
when  It  is  beautiful'  And  how  beauliful  God's  mind 
must  b&,  for  all  these  beautiful  things  come  from  that 
rountain/ 

Another  letter  written  before  the  close  of  the  same 
year  contains  a  passable  of  deep  interest,  s^  it  rcveah 
the  worker  at  the  fountain  of  truth  and  revelation,  and 
finding  new  inspiration  and  strength  in  a  new  vision  of 
God's  great  saving  purpose.  The  doctrine  of  the  im- 
manence of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  tJic  world,  and  of  Hi» 
universal  gracious  witness  in  the  heart  and  life  of  man, 
in  preparation  for  the  fuller  revelation  and  the  richer 
spiritual  mflu<?nce  associated  with  the  Gospel,  hai 
become  a  source  of  light  and  encouragement  to  many 
a  worker  for  God  since  it  has  come  into  prominence 
and  has  been  more  clearly  apprehended  by  the  Church, 
For  workers  among  the  heathen  especially  this  aspect 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  one  of  peculiar 
value,  bringing  the  strength  and  inspiration  of  renewed 
hope  when  the  heart  ia  weary  and  depressed  Dr.  John 
writes : — 


'The  subject  on  which  my  mind  has  been  dwellin(r 

of  late  ia   God's  sympathy  with  man  in  hi-i  weakness 
find  sin,      [    preached  the  other   Sunday  on  the  text. 
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"  The  Spirit  also  helpeth  our  infirmity,"  ^nd  the  subject 
has  been  on  my  mind  ever  since.  The  idea  or  the 
Great  Spirit  bciag  always  and  everywhere  present  as 
the  sympftthising  friend  ard  helper  of  man  has  iaul 
huld  of  my  mind  witli  new  power.  I  Lscd  to  think  of 
the  missionary  going,  and  uking  ilic  Spirit  with  him 
where  he  wefit.  Now  I  think  of  the  Spirit  a«  being 
already  there,  and  inviting  the  niiaalonao'  to  oome  ai>d 
Join  Htm  ir  the  work.  The  SpiiK  was  in  China  liefbre 
I  was  born,  and  He  brout^ht  mc  in  to  be  a  eo-workcr 
with  Uimscll.  And  so  everywhere  and  always.  What 
would  have  become  of  the  world  but  for  Uie  presence 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  In  it?  People  *ecm  to  think  that 
the  he^hen  wortd  ha«  been  without  God  all  thenc 
eenturies.  The  heathen,  it  is  true,  have  not  known 
God»  but  God  has  known  them  ail  the  time-  Tbc 
measure  of  men's  knowledge  of  God  is  not  the  measure 
of  whal  God  U  to  men.  If  God  had  not  been  In 
Chiria,  ChinA  wonld  havft  bnrn  n  hcIL  What  keeps  a 
man  from  becoming  a  demon  ?  I«  it  not  the  pnsenca 
of  the  Spirit  in  hU  soul  f  I  have  had  more  tenderness 
of  sou)  in  dealing  with  men  ever  dncc  thijt  tvoth  ha5 
been  brought  home  to  mc  by  God's  Spirit  How 
thankful  ought  we  to  be  that  hard  tlicologiCAl  views 
and  dogma*  arc  giving  way,  and  that  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  is  ccming  In  and  quietly  taking  tbctr  place. 
The  one  prcdous  thing  in  God's  universe  is  low,  aiid 
it  is  the  divinest  thing  In  the  heart  of  man.  BIcsaed 
be  God,  no  one  can  rob  us  of  Christ,  and  no  one  can 
separate  un  from  the  love  of  Christ  As  long  &a  we 
have  Delist  and  His  precious  love,  we  are  rich  in  the 
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ons  thing  that  is  of  any  value  in  the  sight  of  God 
ChmC  is  drawing  men  to  Himself  ei'crywhere,  and  by 
find  by  He  will  draw  all  men.  May  He  become  a 
greater  power  in  our  lives  and  in  the  Lives  of  all  His 
pcofile,' 


The  more  thorough  evangclisalfon  of  the  province 
of  Hupch  occupied  Dr.  John's  thoughts  a  good  deal  at 
this  time.  Notwithstanding  the  progress  which  the 
Mission  had  made — or  pcrhap5  ft  would  be  more  correct 
lo  say»  in  conscqiicncc  of  the  progress  the  Mission  had 
miide — the  need  for  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
workers  seemed  very  urgent.  '  You  have  no  Idea,'  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Jacob,  'of  the  way  the  knou^Mge  of  The 
truth  is  spreading  over  the  land.  Everywhere  now 
you  meet  with  men  who  know  the  truths  and  believe  \t^ 
it  iilso  ;  while  some  years  ago  it  was  a  rare  thing  lo 
find  a  man  away  from  the  ports  who  had  read  a  book 
or  heard  a  sermon/ 

The  opportunity  and  claim  presented  by  such  facts 
as  these  pressed  heavily  on  the  heart  of  the  great 
missionary.  His  own  literary  labours  in  connection 
with  the  Central  China  Tract  and  Book  Society  were 
largely  teaponsible  fur  llic  wide  diifusEoTi  of  the  know* 
Icd^e  of  Christianity,  and  he  longed  to  see  the  fruit* 
gathered  in  to  the  Church  of  ChrlsL  Some  years  before 
he  had,  in  his  eagerness  for  the  evangelisation  of  Hupeh, 
elaborated  a  scheme  for  the  employment  of  a  number 
of  European  missionaries.  There  had  been  grave  ob- 
jections to  this,  which  had  caused  it*  rejection  by  the 
Directors  of  his  Society.     Now  he  apprLjadied  them 
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afresh,  with  a  proposal  for  the  e5tnblishmcnt  of  on 
ftuxtliary  mission,  lo  consist  cnlifcly  of  Kir-^uppoitirf; 
missioaiirics.  In  thU  he  wa^  joined  by  His  colleague 
the  Rev,  Arnold  Foster,  who  was  already  an  lionoraiy 
member  of  the  MI**ion,  This  ncheme,  however,  alvo 
came  to  nothing,  because  the  men  who  were  wanted 
could  not  be  got.  Some  par,t^tmphs  in  ttw  letter  to 
which  he  first  broached  his  scheme  arc  vrorth  pre- 
serving : — 

'(i)  For  many  years,  as  yoit  Icnow,  I  have  giv«?ff  a 
good  deal  of  thnnght  tn  live  niir^tton  as  ro  how  to  get 
thi^  province  evangelised.  The  Idea  of  getting  out  a 
number  of  men  on  a  lower  salary  held  po&se^ion  of 
my  mind  for  some  time.  UUimaiely  I  ftave  thLn  Idea 
up  as  not  workable,  1  don't  think  the  plan  of  dividing 
your  men  into  the  two  classea  of  high-salaried  and  lov- 
salaried  woiiid  ever  work.  If  you  could  bring  all  the 
mlKiiioiiarlea  down,  \i  would  he  alJ  right.  But  that  yoo 
cannot  do.  Beside^*  I  do  not  think  It  would  be  rt^J^ 
on  your  part  to  attempt  It  The  unmarried  men  arc 
not  getting  /*v  much.  The  murfed  mUaionartcs  arc 
getting  less  in  proportioi>,  and  n^tti  every  faithti^  of 
their  aaUry.  But  if  college  men  at>d  uni^^erMty  men 
iw»/  the  high  ^tary,  how  car*  you  very  well  axk  others 
to  take  le«£? 

*(3]  Having  given  up  thii  Idea,  I  beg:an  to  cast 
about  for  another.  About  a  year  or  two  ago  the 
thought  of  establishinfi;  a  self^upporting  misftoci  in 
Gooncction  with  the  London  Missionary  Society 
occurred  to  me.  But  I  had  otic  cliPiculty  tn  faor, 
namely,  that  in  order  to  fiiart  foch  a  mUsion  I  must  be 
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&  self-supporting  mi'^Kionary  my<cU.  At  that  tlm«  I 
did  not  sec  my  way  to  lake  Uiiri  ntvp^  and  was  con- 
sequently compelled  to  let  the  scheme  simmer.  Some 
months  since,  E  wai  led  to  think  ovcf  the  matter 
seriously  Again.  It  seemed  to  me  tliat  God  had  made 
\t  postihU  for  me  to  take  the  step,  and  that  It  wa*  my 
duly  to  go  forward.  (  spoke  to  Mr.  Foster  about  {t 
for  the  first  time,  and  asked  him  if  he  woLld  joia  Mr. 
F.  was  very  much  delighted  with  the  idea,  and  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  go  in  for  the  scheme  moiit 
heartily. 

'  My  principal  idea  In  offering  to  become  a  self- 
supporting  mtsisionary  juft  now,  i^  thi^ :  1  wjfih  to  move 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women  at  home  who  have  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  to  oomc  out  and  join 
me  in  the  great  work  of  cvangclisJng  this  piovlnce. 
Should  I  succeed,  the  Society  will  be  helped  very 
consiJenibly,  and  the  miasioiiaiy  work  in  China  will 
be  greatly  l>enefited/ 

The  period  from  1891  to  the  present  lime  may 
fairly  be  rcgardix3  an  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  China, 
a  period  marked  by  violent  convulsions,  and  then  by 
changes  of  startling  extent  and  rapidity.  In  the 
Hankow  MT.^^irjn,  also,  the  year  tS^i  was  the  be- 
ginning of  important  changes  and  developments,  by 
which  the  methods  of  the  Mission  have  been  steadily 
modernised  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  new 
era. 

On  Sunday,  March  Z3,  the  Margaret  Memorial 
Hospital    for   women   was  opened.     As  drtady  men- 
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di  Hftokov.  It  «3s  ip«<dOy  teod  ibit  & 
vo^d  hftTc  ft  freedom  id  dealtng  wftb 
OK  Ciufwn  wmno  pMncoCs  wntco  w^  not  posauHC 
far  a  fa2D«  and  thst  «  spbcn  of  oost  v^Jiable  uifioeooc 
£0  the  hoows  of  patimu  «f3«ld  br  opm  tu  ho.  The 
fKxt  year,  tbefclbcfi  uw  tfao  appcintmcnt  of  the  first 
bdy  medicftJ  afaskMaiy  ta  Cenml  Chltia  coaaected 
with  the  Loodoo  HisKtonary  Sodeiy.  Tlicre  «rc  now 
a  Udy  doctor  and  a  qoaltftcd  lady  tuunc  in  Hankow, 
the  ajuc  io  Wuchac^  and  a  fauly  mine  m  HUu- 
Kan. 

In  the  month  roJlowing  the  openffig  of  the  hospital, 
a  confereooe  ol  evangelists  and  deaoons  connected  with 
the  nativt  Chvrch  wis  btld,  whkb  was  aJflo  the  si^  01 
the  be^nninji:  of  a  new  stage  of  profound  s^mficaiicc 
In  the  devdopcQcnt  of  the  Mbsioa  There  b  no 
qt>e>t>on  of  more  serious  importance  br  the  pcnna- 
nent  sttength  and  the  healthy  expan^n  of  the  natfrc 
Chtirch  than  the  training  of  the  native  ministry.  In 
tbe  OATly  day4  cpf  a  mission,  hdpers  are  neeesaarily 
employed  without  any  $pcciai  training.  U'here  all 
arc  ii^notaiit,  earnest    and  Intdll^nt  mcsi,  who  have 
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some  clear  knowledge  of  the  great  fundamc^ntal  truths 
of  the  Gospel,  can  do  a  greal  and  valuable  work  as 
evangelists.  But  aa  the  number  of  the  cwivxjrts  in- 
creases, as  the  Bible  gets  into  the  hanrfs  of  the  people, 
and  tl^  Church  is  oTganhed,  and  questions  arc  asked, 
and  difficulties  anse,  it  bect>mes  aUitiluttdy  necessary 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Church  should  be  trained  men. 
In  sueh  a  country  as  Cliina  especiaUy,  if  the  Christian 
Church  id  to  be  really  <.trong  and  inftuentia]  for  good 
among  all  clasps  of  the  comniunity,  the  training  for 
tlie  Chrbtia:!  ministry  wiil  have  to  be  bioad,  coai- 
prehensive.  and  thorough.  This  gathering  of  prcaehttrs 
and  deacons  connected  with  the  Mission  in  Hankow 
was  the  first  clear  evidence  that  the  ChmtEan  com- 
munity was  emerging  from  the  elementary  stage  into 
a  more  fettled  and  intelligent  life.  Dr.  John  wrote; 
*  From  the  very  commencement  of  our  work  in  Hankow, 
the  missionaries  tiavc  not  bc<:n  unmindful  of  the  im- 
portance of  giving  their  native  helpers  a  good  Bible 
training,  but  of  late  it  has  been  felt  that  spedal  and 
n'ore  systematic  efforts  should  be  put  forth  with  this 
object  in  view/ 

The  Rev-  T  M,  Morris,  of  Ipswich,  one  of  a 
deputation  to  China  from  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  happened  to  Ijc  at  Hankow  at  Ihe  tim*?  of  the 
meeting.  He  was  present  at  the  opening  reception, 
and  gave  an  address. 

After  this  the  Conference  met  three  or  four  times  a 
day.  Kcgtt^ar  lecture*  were  given  by  the  Rev.  A- 
Fofltcr  on  Pastoral  Thcolo^,  by  the  Rev.  W,  Owcji 
CD     Trophecy,    by     the    Rev.     C.    G,    Sparham    on 
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G^ography.iind  by  Dr  John  on  BibEical  Ivxcigcstt.  Oott 
lecture  v-'^i  also  given  by  Dr.  GilJisoii  on  Pby^uolo^, 
ftnd  one  by  M^Sporham  on  the  Mission  to  the  South  Sca&. 
The  inatfuctiofl  ^I'ven  vru  grc&tly  appreciated  It 
seemed  lo  open  the  eye»  of  all  to  an  entirely  new 
vUIcin  of  the  Christian  rci'elsLlFon  of  G<Mt-  Dr  John's 
lecture*  on  tho  £]>iKtle  la  the  Mcbrcws  eii>ccially  opcnc<l 
up  to  them  vistas  of  truth  which  ihcy  hod  never 
dreamed  of,  much  Icm  explored.  Thrct  of  the  scAsions 
wcTC  fur  conversation  on  practical  questions.  Of  these, 
and  of  the  gcacral  icauJt  of  the  Cou(crcitc«,  Dr.  Jukin 

•Hankow,  Af*^  1-4,  1891. 

'The  three  sklings  for  the  discussion  of  native 
ciistoms  were  full  of  dwp  interest  to  us  all.  Among 
th&  subjects  discussed  by  ik  the  following  stood  out 
prommcatlyi  the  practice  of  usuryj  opium  atnoking, 
gambling,  theatre- going,  foot-bindingt  ooily  betrothals, 
ancc^Lnil  ^orship^  funcr^  and  wcddmg  rites  and 
Ctistnmx.  Wir  w-i(ite<l  to  get  at  the  re^l  nature  of 
ihew  customs  nnd  pr4Ct]ce«,  and  to  f  nd  out  the  views 
entertained  by  our  natii-e  helpers  as  to  th«  attitude 
which  the  converts  should  BMume  in  regard  to  them. 
They  were  encouraged  to  speak  out  tlieir  mirds  fully 
and  freely,  and  not  allow  thcmKlvca  to  be  inHucncoc 
in  the  IcA^l  by  the  presence  of  the  misiJonariea  or  the 
ojttiuons  sup|>osed  to  be  held  by  them.  AIJ  that  we 
dkd  WAS  to  draw  them  out,  and  thus  get  at  tbclf  reai 
thoughts. 

*  In  this  wc  succeeded  beyond  my  expeetatioiift.     We 
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were  soon  made  to  feel  that  we  were  <lealin(:  with  men 
who  had  thought  for  themselves  on  aU  practical  sub- 
jects connected  with  Chmtun  work,  and  who  had 
arrived  at  dear  views,  and  possessed  deep  convEctlons 
on  every  point.  On  every  point  Ihey  seemed  to  ds  to 
be  thorouf^hly  sourd  in  principle  and  resoluto  tn  pur* 
pose,  Thc>'  expressed  themselves  as  atterl/  opposed 
to  any  compromise  with  idolatry  ^md  supentition  of 
cvciy  kind.  On  the  question  of  ancestral  wor^ip 
they  were  perfectly  dear.  Whilst  they  uri^etl  the  tin- 
portancc  of  attending  to  the  graves  of  ihcir  ancestors, 
they  denounced  ancestral  worship  in  every  ishape  and 
form.  They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  candles, 
incerse^  firc-crackcrs,  or  any  such  thing*  at  the  marriage 
ceremony.  Some  of  thc»e  things  they  admitted  might 
be  regarded  as  innocent  ir  themsdvcs ;  but  they  main* 
tained  that  they  are  so  closely  asscxifated  with  idolatry 
that  nothing  but  evil  could  spring  from  their  tolera- 
tion in  the  Chnstiar  Church  in  China  at  this  staj^e  ot 
its  progress.  On  gambling,  opium -smoking,  thcatrc- 
going,  and  kindred  practices,  they  cxpresaed  themselves 
in  terms  which  would  have  deUghted  the  liearbt  of  our 
Purftan  Father*.  '^  We  will  have  none  of  rhcsr  things/' 
Such  wa«  the  language  of  one  and  all.  They  ccitfeswd 
the  evil  of  early  betrothals,  but  could  suggest  no 
remedy  in  the  present  social  conditirin  of  China.  They 
condemned  the  habit  of  foot-binding»  but  tlwy  did  not 
express  themselves  as  sanguine  of  any  gieat  change 
with  regard  to  It  in  the  immediate  futt^re.  They  prom- 
iced  to  do  what  they  can  to  set  a  good  example  to 
the  Cbristiane^  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
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time  ha<l  come  for  ban^ng  the  matter  prommcntfj^ 
before  the  churches.  As  the  result  of  our  conversation 
ort  this  unnatural  habit,  ihc;  feet  uf  ivto  liitk  g>r!s  have 
bam  MTl  fnT,  This  t%  a  good  beginning,  and  we  are 
very  thankful  for  it.  The  babjt,  though  cruel,  ts  deeply 
rooted  in  a  nationoJ  taste  as  anivcr^al  a^  tt  ts  depraved, 
and  tt  will  take  a|;es  to  root  it  out.  As  Christiaitity 
wins  its  way  in  the  land,  this  habit,  like  all  other  tin- 
natural  liabiti.  mu.it  yield  to  its  benign  tnilueocc  and 
pass  away  i  hut  it  will  linger  long  and  die  hard.  There 
are  missionaries  who  would  pmceed  at  once  to  legislate 
on  the  subject ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  time  is  not 
come  to  adopt  so  drtistic  a  measure.  The  right  thing 
for  the  present  is  to  try  and  create  a  Christian  con- 
sciQi»nc»s  in  regard  to  the  matter  among  our  coiivett<», 
by  brfnj^ing  ft  offcii  tiefore  their  notice,  and  by  Inducing 
the  stronger  men  among  them  to  face  the  difficulty  ai>d 
take  the  luad.  We  had  a  very  irlcfCKting  conversa- 
tion on  the  duty  and  privilege  of  Sabbath  keeping, 
the  healthful  result  of  which  wilt,  vrc  trust,  be  socd  and 
felt  in  tlie  days  to  come: 

'  Of  the^f^  seventeen  tnrn,  prcachcre  and  desuront, 
there  is  not  one  In  whose  CJu-istian  character  we  do 
not  feel  the  utmost  confidence,  not  one  who  docs  not 
command  our  lo^'e  find  esteem,  not  one  of  whom  wc 
arc  not  justly  proud.  The  days  wc  have  spent  In  close 
association  and  fcllowsliip  ha\e  only  deepened  our 
respect  and  afkctlon  for  them.  They  have  endeared 
themselves  to  us  and  to  each  other  as  they  never  did 
before. 

<  But  wc  all  feel  that  they  need  more  instrtict»orv 
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instruction  more  continuotij  and  systematic  in  the 
word  of  God  and  in  vanoua  bntnclwK  of  UTre^ful 
kno\^r1edge.  It  i9  our  intentfon  to  hold  the^  coit- 
ferences  twice  a  yc3.Tt  and  thus  do  what  we  can  to  help 
tlicm  on.  But  even  this  will  not  meet  Ihcir  needs  and 
the  requircmcnta  of  the  work.  The  time  is  coming, 
and  it  is  not  far  distant,  when  ihe  Hankow  Mmion 
will  be  compelled  to  take  into  serious  consideration  a 
scheme  for  the  thorough  training  of  native  aj^ents. 
Our  minds  are  working  towards  this  point,  and  no 
doubt  we  shall  reach  it  sooner  or  later 

■  Oh  that  I  were  only  just  l>eginning  my  missionary 
life  I  I  ha^vc  ccmc  to  the  close  of  it,  and  all  the  ^vork 
seems  to  be  still  before  m&  Nothing  has  been  done 
3s  compared  with  what  remains  to  be  done/ 

In  another  letter  Dr.  John  refers  again  to  the 
thought  expressed  in  the  last  paragraph: — 

*  My  imprc5flior  is  that  ere  long  tiie  Hankow  Mis- 
sion will  he  forced  to  establish  an  instittilion  for  the 
regular  training  of  native  assistants  as  preachers^  evan* 
gelists,  and  pastors,  and  that  the  institution  will  have 
to  be  established  on  a  b^sh  broad  enough  to  take  in 
both  dcpartmcntfl — the  medical  and  theological  I 
should  be  greatly  delighted  to  see  such  an  institution 
in  connection  with  out  Mission.  We  have  just  had  a 
glorious  Conference  with  cm  native  helpers,  and  we  are 
feeling  now  as  we  never  felt  before  that  we  must  go  in 
for  the  systematic  teaching  and  training  of  these  Bnc 
men  whom  God  has  given  us*' 

MiAdionaiy   societies  Are»  unfbftunatcly,  acldoin   Id 
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Imperial  edict  was  Issued  in  June  or  July,  which  was 
rcn^arknbly  liberal  and  friendly  sis  compared  with  any 
thing  which  haJ  been  said  by  the  Chinese  Government 
before.  This  edict  strongly  condemned  the  evii-di^ 
jiosed  person?  who  were  c«iTising  Tiots.  The  rights  of 
the  missionaries  to  re^id^  and  to  pursue  thrir  cuHinj;  tn 
the  country  ivere  stated  and  inaUtcd  on,  and  also  the 
right  of  converts  to  Christianity  to  enjoy  freedom  and 
the  protection  of  the  ma^stratea  in  the  profession  of 
their  faith,  The  character  of  the  Christian  tcachtni; 
was  referred  to  in  highly  commendatory  terms,  and  the 
govCTnors  of  all  the  pr[jviTice.<(  in  whl^h  there  luu!  l^cen 
trouble  were  commanded  to  put  down  all  disturbances, 
and  adequately  to  punish  all  who  promoted  them. 

Thi3  edict  wiis  made  public  everywhere,  and  was 
ported  up  in  prominent  places  in  nil  the  cities.  It  was 
at  firat  hoped  that  it  wuuld  liave  the  effect  of  stopping  the 
di^iturbances.  It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  thfs 
would  not  t>e  the  ease,  ar^d  that  an  agitation  wa£  going 
on  which  was  in^amir  g  public  opinion  so  generally  and  so 
seriously  thai  there  would  be  a  great  catastrophe  before 
long.  Violent  a nti -Christian  literal  Lirc,consbting  largely 
of  scurrilous  and  bU5p1iemou5  illustrated  placards  and 
broadsheets,  had  been  circulated  freely  throughout  Hunan 
for  years.  It  had  reached  Hupeh,  and  to  some  extent 
was  aflectirg  other  provinces. 

Dr.  John's  intimate  knowledge  and  long  experience 
led  him  at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agilation 
was  begun  And  maintained  in  ofBcial  quarters,  and  he 
obtained  information  from  his  native  friends  which 
enabled  him  oUimacely  to  trace  the  whole  vile  plot  to 
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Its  !<(jurc(^.  He;  pnim^tly  comfnunJcatcd  hw  tnfonna- 
Hon  to  the  newspapers  as  wdl  as  to  the  BrfiUh  and 
oiber  foreign  jLUlhoritic»»  U  WM  largely  as  the  result 
of  his  enerf^tic  action  that  tlie  Government  took 
measures  to  have  the  mischief  stopped  at  the  fountain- 
head.  Mcaiiwlitic,  lio^M^vCT,  the  sitUAlioii  was  for  a 
time  very  serious.  On  September  7,  iSgi^  he  wrote 
to  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Society  :— 

'  Once  more  we  are  brou^t  face  to  face  wHh  a 
^reat  crisb  in  China.  A  plot  has  t>een  laid  to  drive 
cut  flll  foreigners  at  once  from  the  valley  of  the  Vang- 
tKt  and  ultimately  from  the  whole  of  China.  The 
home  of  this  plot  is  the  province  of  Iluimn.  The 
Hunat^cve  have  been  planiuni;  with  tint  i?nd  in  view 
for  years,  and  they  are  now  busily  engaged  in  working 
it  ouc.  A  conclave  was  held  tn  Wuchang  last  week,  at 
the  head  of  which  were  inttiicntial  Hunan  men.  The 
resolution  come  to  was  that  no  foreigner  *hall  be  allowed 
to  dwdl  in  the  provinces  of  Hunan,  Huix^h.  and  Klang-SL 
"The  Hunane^e/*  they  «ty,  "have  unly  to  utter  oiw 
growl  l«  order  to  make  ihr  ff>reign<m(  skedaddle," 
They  are  confident  in  their  strength,  and  Ibey  mean 
death  and  de^rvction  to  the  forelgncTr  The  f-^hang 
riot  is  an  illustration  of  what  they  cai  do.  An  hour 
before  the  iiot  bfokc  out  Mr.  Cockbuni  had  not  the 
least  suspicion  of  danger.  It  was  a  thunderbolt  from 
a  dear  sky.  Ycftterday  morning  a  placard  was  found 
in  the  compound  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  fn 
Wuchang,  and  another  in  the  compound  of  out  misiaon 
there,  wamirg  the  foreigners  of  the  coming  storm. 
We  arc  enjoying  perfect  peace  so  rai ;  but  the  I  -chang 
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makes  us  feel  that  we  are  sitting  on  a  votcanon 
iw  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.' 
l^vGcki  later  he  wrote  again: — 

had  no  further  trouble  since  the  1-chang 
stale  of  feeling  among  the  jicopic  U 
aatisracFory,  The  people  themselves  are 
Tfiive  of  danger,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  many 
^hg  them  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  gunboats 
lone  that  prevents  an  outbreak.  Our  Consurs  advice 
to  us  all  just  now  is  to  confine  our  work  to  the  ports, 
and  not  to  move  about  the  oountry  mucli.  Much  will 
depend,  so  far  as  the  immediate  future  is  concerned, 
upon  the  acdon  of  the  foreign  Powers. 

'  Our  preat  enemy  is  the  Chinese  official.  The 
higher  officials  are  not  smccrc,  and  the  lower  officials 
act.  of  course,  as  is  most  pleasing  to  the  higher,  Thfa 
Ls  my  view,  &s  it  is  Mr.  Gatdiier^s  aIso.  What  it 
may  all  lead  to,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  I  sincerely 
believe  that  nothing  but  a  most  determined  policy  on 
the  pan  of  the  foreign  Powers  will  put  matters  right,' 


^In  the  midst  of  thc^c  troubles  wc  h^ivc  much  to 
be  thankful  for.  The  elements  of  danger  at  Wuchang 
and  Hankow  are  trany,  but  we  have  lieen  graciously 
preserved  so  far.  We  owe  much  to  the  fact  that  wc 
have  a  strong  man  in  the  Viceroy.  We  do  not  sup- 
pose that  he  ha^  any  particular  love  for  us.  In  fact, 
we  know  that  he  is  anti-foreign  to  the  backbone;  but 
he  knows  that  it  is  to  his  own  interest  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  his  country  to  keep  thinjfs  quiet  at   tbU 
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imporUnt  centre*  Wc  owe  oiuch  to  tt\c  prcscDcc  of 
fordgn  gunboats  at  ihc  port  If  two  vnetka  ago  then- 
had  hrrti  no  fnrcigti  giirhoatt;  h<*rp,  wc  fitioafd  have 
had,  in  all  ptobabflity,  an  outbreak.  Things  looked 
very  threatening,  an<J  the  natives  themschres  were 
expectfnij  an  uproar.  Some  of  them  declared  that  H 
the  gunboati  left  they  would  leave  too.  Then  wc  owe 
a  jfreat  deal  to  HB.M.  Consul,  C.  T.  Gardner,  Esq. 
He  has  displayed  great  courage,  tact,  ^nd  abilfty  In 
the  management  of  affairs  aince  the  begflnnfng  of  the«e 
riots.  He  has  «hown  the  deepest  interest  in  the  waJ- 
fare  of  all,  and  f^nulnc  sympathy  with  the  saffcrcrs. 
Above  all,  arc  wc  indebted  to  God  for  Hb  loWng  caic 
and  con^ant  watchful ncit!-  "Except  the  Lord  keep 
the  cJty,  the  watdiman  waketh  but  in  vain."' 

It  wat  rumoured  fn  Hankow  that  the  storm  centre 
was  in  Chanp-aha,  and  that  some  high  official  waa  the 
moving  spirit ;  but  it  was  not  until  October  that  any 
dcriEittc  clue  was  obtained,  lo  tJiat  month  Dr  JcAin 
was  on  one  of  his  brief  itinerating  journeys,  and  ac 
Hwang-pl  he  saw  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Chou  Han 
to  the  Governor  of  Hupch.  Thin  gave  the  anxiously- 
souffht-for  clue  to  the  person  who  was  chiefiy  responsible 
for  writing  and  providing  the  cost  of  the  campalgru 
Dr.  John  foUovred  it  up,  and  was  able  to  diKcorer  the 
name  of  the  pubthhirg  houses  fn  Chang-sha  which 
printed  and  sent  out  the  llteratiire. 

It  IS  not  expedient  that  the  missionary'  should  t>c 
oonrtantly  meddling  in  local  politic-^;  but  there  arc 
tuncfi  when  considerations  of  the  public  credit  or  the 
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public  safety  comijcl  him  to  lay  aside  his  reserve  and 
express  hb  views.  Such  a  cmh  had  bocn  reached  !n 
Central  China,  Or  John  Trlt  thai  Ihis  wss  more  than 
a  questbn  of  millions  and  missionaries ;  the  future 
relations  of  China  to  the  world  and  the  safety  of  every 
forci^CT  In  China  depended  upon  the  prompt  and 
resolute  slopping  of  such  an  sgiMtion  as  this.  He 
therefore  »aid  ao  clearly  and  forcibly,  And  supported 
his  slatcmcnt  by  ihc  evidence  which  he  had  gaiHcrcd. 
Mr  Gardner.  H.M.  Consul  at  Hankow,  was  one  who 
knew  and  vaJued  the  missionary ;  he  supported  Dr 
John's  representations  with  all  the  weij;hl  of  his  oflicial 
positioa  The  result  was  that  the  Court  of  Peking  was 
compelled  to  take  decisive  action.  Chou  Han  wat 
degraded  from  office,  and  the  circulation  of  the  mis- 
chievous literature  was  effectually  stopped. 

The  poison,  however,  was  not  at  once  eradicated 
from  the  public  mind.  The  year  189a  was  one  of 
great  unrest  In  1893  two  Swedish  missionaries  were 
murdered  at  Sung-pu»  sixty  miles  from  Harkovr,  and 
there  were  anli-foreigu  Hots  in  many  parts  of  Chin». 
Then  followt-d  a  timf  of  quiet  and  of  official  friendli- 
ness during  the  Japane*e  War  ;  but  the  war  wa«  no 
sooner  over  than  troubles  began  again.  The  year 
tBQ5  saw  the  whole  of  Sze-Chuen  aHame  a^inst  the 
foreigner ;  and  though  all  the  missionaries  escaped, 
there  was  wholesale  destruction  of  pro[>erty  in  Chentu 
and  thirty  other  plaee^  and  the  native  Christians, 
Protestant  and  Catholic,  suffered  severely-  \n  the 
same  year  occurred  the  terrible  massacre  at  Kucheng 
ID  tlie  Fuh-Kicn  province,  when  eleven  Huropcans,  mcn^ 
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womon,  and  children,  were,  without  ihe  slightc-st  wara- 
tng,  brutally  murdcrcuL  All  thcr^  trmibAcs  bad  one 
common  feature  and  aigniHcancc :  they  were  not  only 
connived  at,  they  were  acmftlly  inspired  by  men  in 
high  pUccs,  and  had  ihc  scarcely  concealed  sanction  of 
authority, 

Dn  John's  public -spirited  and  succe^^ful  efforts  to 
trace  and  expose  the  source  cf  the  anti^oreign  feeling 
which  wa3  becoming  so  serious  B  cause  of  anxiety  wen 
ficcty  recognised  and  appreciated  ouuide  mission 
circle?!,  and  many  expressions  of  tii^titude  appeared  in 
the  prrs^  One  of  (he  mivit  «tri1cing  uf  these  wa^  in  a 
letter  written  to  the  N^nk  Ckina  Daify  Ntws  by  M. 
Bryoir:,  n  prominent  French  joitmAH^  in  Shanghai, 
who  exprcued  the  views  of  his  coiinlryTOcn,  and  was 
evidently  made  the  npokcsman  of  the  opinions  of  tbc 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  Idler  ia  too  long  to 
quote  111  full,  but  the  following  paragraphs  will  be  read 
with  interest  :— 

'  Lc  r^vfrend  John  est  tin  savant  docEcur.  tin  erudit 
sinolt^ue,  qu'urifi  existence  eiUi^re  d'hocnme,  pamdc 
dana  cci  regions  cxtrdmc-oricntalcs,  un  l&bcur  dnormc, 
nn  esprit  obscrvateur  ct  phtlox>phiquc  et  la  pratique 
continiicllc  dc  lous  Ics  dlalectcs  du  pcuple  chlnols,  oni 
rendu  particuli&rtrmerit  apte  et  oomp^ent  itotir  donner 
un  avii  airicux  sur  Ics  graves  questions  qui  nous  prt- 
occupcnt  Son  jugement  est  pcnd^r^,  graw,  Jogiqua 
Scs  pcns^es  sont  nettes,  clafres,  traduiles  dans  une 
lan^ue  pure,  simple,  mais  dont  la  simplicity  n'exchtt 
pas  la  richeue,  jiarfcns. 

'Mais,  &  c6t^  de  r^nvain,  de  llioininc  erudtt  et 
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du  pcnieur  profond,  il  y  a»  chcjr  le  rfv6rend  John,  le 
mlMsionnaire  brave  et  rfaclu,  qui  connait  tons  ses  devoim 
ct  pr^tcrd  les  accomplir  JMsqti'au  bout  Son  ceuvre 
de  prosdlytisme,  sa  mindon  dc  propagande  chr^ticnnCi 
tt  charity  de  pastcur,  nc  vont  pas  jusqu'^  abfliqucr  »a 
■*  nalioniiHtd  d'Europ^cii  '*;  cat  tious  nc  scmimcs  ni 
Anglais,  m  Allemand^,' ni  Fran^^is  er  Chine;  il  y  a 
comme  une  fusion  de  tons  les  graupes  d'Europc  et 
de  la  race  blarche,  unU  dans  un  in^tne  Int^t  de 
dffcnse.  .  -  , 

'Je  ne  sauraia  terminer  cc  long  arlicic,  sans  dtcr 
I'appr^ciation  que  me  (aisait  du  docteur  Griffith  John, 
il  y  a  quelqucs  joun,  un  c^lcbrc  j^suite  dc  Zi-ka-w^, 
le  p^rp  Heude,  dont  le  r^putalion  ile  savant  est 
universe  1  Ic  ^  "Je  ne  connais  pas  M.  Griffith  John 
personnellement.  Je  ne  1'ai  jatnaic  vu.  Mais  ses  Merits, 
sa  couragcu9C  campaK"^*  ^^  nettetfi  de  sea  vucs.  Iei 
bravoure  dc  sc3  afRnnfLtions,  miilc  autres  quAlitfs 
d'^cnvain  cl  d'hommc,  me  Ic  font  admirer  et  aimer. 
Mon  opuilon  est  d^sintire^ts^,  nnus  ne  servons  pas,  lul 
et  moif  la  m^nie  csusc  dz  pms(:I>^isme,  II  est  pasteur 
protcstanC,  je  suh  pr6le  catholique.  Et  n^anmoint,  je 
ne  puis  m'emp^cher  de  dire,  parcoque  c'est  la  viritfi, 
que  le  brave  docteur  a  plus  fait,  dans  aa  cnmpa^e 
d'horome  seul,  cl  par  scs  ^cnts,  que  tous  nos  diplomatcs 
asBcmbT^s  4  P^kin  avec  leurs  uitimatums,  qui  n€ 
portent  gu^e,  et  dont  les  polntes  sont  singuliirement 
emoussfies.  Griffith  John  a  plflid*,  plus  ^loqucmoicnt  et 
plus  courage u cement  que  quicorquc  ne  I'a  su  faire^  1b 
grandc  cause  dcs  Strangers  en  Chine/" 

Such  troubles  could  not  fail  to  affect  mission  work 
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9omcvrh;it,  atiiI  at  nnc  time  the  Carisul  ilecnml  it  r>ecc«- 
vary  to  asl:  all  missfonadc^  fn  outlying  pUc^  to  come 
into  ]-[ankow  and  to  suspend  itinerution  In  the  countiy 
diatficts  for  a  while:  Yet  it  h  evident  that  at  tca^t 
within  the  sphere  of  regular  Christian  work  people 
tliU  nut  join  iMMrtQy  or  (;eticrally  in  tlw  a^^tatioo.  In 
his  irport  <3if  the  wnric  of  the  year  ifU^i  Dr,  John 
says ; — 

'  We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  as  we  look  back 
upon  the  experiences  of  the  year.  Wc  pasMd  through 
a  period  of  danger  and  tria) ;  but  not  a  partkle  of  the 
London  Mi»ionary  Sodcly's  property  was  destroyed 
anywht^re,  and  not  a  penon  injured  h\  rtny  w&y.  Our 
work  was  somewhat  Enterfcred  with  by  the  alarming 
nitnours  which  kept  tloatint;  about  for  jccveral  months. 
Our  ho^pitnl  has  never  been  so  empty,  and  the  schools 
have  been  a  great  deal  deserted.  For  son*e  months 
travcllbig  wad  not  deemed  safe,  and  the  oat-statlons 
hare  tven  somewhat  neglected  fn  consequence:  The 
daily  and  Sunday  congregations,  however,  kepi  up  wdl, 
and  we  carried  on  the  preachtn];  with  as  much  ardour 
aa  ever.  As  a  matter  of  pnidencc,  wc  did  not  open 
the  cliaiicls  In  the  cveiiingii ;  but  in  no  other  rc9j>ccl 
did  the  n'oU  interfere  with  the  diily  pre^cJiing  at  the 
ehapels.  The  Sunday  congreffatlons,  as  you  are  aware, 
are  tnade  up  of  converts^  and  yon  will  be  p}eaacd  to 
hear  that  they  have  never  been  better  attended  than 
they  were  during  the  whole  of  last  year.  I  saw  no 
falling  off  whatever.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  our 
convert*  came  through  the  firry  tftil  i^pfendidly.  We 
all  feel  proud  of  the  courage  and  steadfastness  which 
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they  evinced  in  the  mid^t  of  circumaunce^  which  tended 
-SO  tnuch  to  try  their  faith  and  paticiicc^' 

There  is  iilsu  an  :nlrrc*ling  Iclter  from  Dr  John  to 
the  Society  written  before  the  troubles  were  over,  and 
illustrative  of  the  buoyant  and  confiiient  spirit  which 
hj^t  made  him  so  helpful  a  leader,  in  which  he  refers  to 
the  condition  of  the  work  : — 

'Let  me  mention  two  or  three  facts  which  have 
greatly  cheered  my  heart  these  days.  Being  facts  con- 
nected with  our  work,  they  cannot  fall  to  Interest  you 
alBO. 

*  Our  daily  congregations  ha^^e  been  exceedingly  ^ood 
in  spite  of  all  the  adverse  influences  with  which  we  have 
held  to  contend  of  late.  The  chapeh  have  been  opened 
daily,  and  the  preaching  has  been  carried  on  without 
interruption.  The  attendance  ha*  kept  up  well,  and 
the  hearers  have  never  listened  better, 

^Our  Sunday  congref^ations  have  been  exccIkciL 
The  converts  have  shown  no  lack  of  courage  cither 
here  or  in  the  country.  On  last  Communion  Sunday 
eight  adults  and  one  child  were  baptkeO.  Every  Sunday 
afternoon  the  hospital  chnpel  is  well  filled,  and  the  Joy 
of  preaching  has  been  very  great.  Last  Sunday  after- 
noon was  given  to  the  examination  of  the  Sunday 
school.  The  place  was  well  filled,  nnd  every  one 
seemed  to  be  in  good  spirits.  The  converts  were  ex- 
amined in  the  Book  of  ExoduN.  Tt  would  luivc  d<jne 
your  heart  good  10  liavc  heard  the  answers  given  to 
the  <|uestions  put  by  the  examiner.  Four  chapters 
were  recited  by  grown-up  men,  of  whom  one  is  a 
mandarin  of  the  sixth  rank.     Thus  you  will  sec  that 
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the^e  riots  aod  commotions  have  not  interieTe<I  mAtoi- 
Ally  with  the  religious  life  of  our  Church  or  with  th« 
daily  prcacTiin^.  Tbc  hospitals,  however,  b&ve  fdt  tlieir 
effect  gicAtly,  and  so  have  the  schools  In  a  mcaMtre. 

'Von  are  awar*?  that  the  mis*(Ionarie4  of  the  Scotdi 
Mission  at  I-chang  have  had  to  leave  for  a  time.  The 
work  has  been  left  entirely  iti  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fung. 
Mr.  Liu,  find  Mr  Niu,  the  three  native  evanji^lists. 
Bcin^  membcT^  of  the  London  Mtsston  at  llankov  I 
hear  from  them  constantly,  Mr.  Fung  Las  written  me 
twice,  and  both  letters  have  greaUy  chcerer!  my  hcrart, 
He,  together  wrfth  the  other  cviingclJ^ts,  have  had  much 
to  try  them  since  the  missionaries  left ;  but  they  have 
been  holding  the  fort  splendidly.  Tbc  Christians  meet 
for  worship  rcgularlj%  though  reviled  ard  threatened  by 
the  rowdies  of  the  place  About  forty  hoyn  and  more 
than  ten  girls  still  attend  the  day  schools.  Mr.  Pting 
wHtes:  "God  fs  carhg  for  us.  Don't  be  anxious 
about  u«.  Continue  to  rememt>er  us  in  your  prayeri"* 
If  you  could  realise  the  situation  you  would  join  me  in 
praising  God  for  raising  up  at  Hankow  such  men  as 
these.  Mr.  Fung  is  naturally  a  voy  timid  man,  and 
any  courage  he  ha«  must  come  from  a  consciousness  of 
Christ's  piescnce  with  him. 

'  A  fact  of  great  interest  came  before  me  on  Saturday 
lut.  You  have  heard  a  Rrcat  deal  about  Hunan  lately, 
W^ll,  wc  h^LVc,  even  in  Hunan,  some  genuine  Christiana. 
A  Hunan  man  named  T'an  Kwan£^-tah  was  baptised  at 
Hankow  in  tSy6,  Soon  af^er  hb  baptism  he  Mi 
Hankow  fijr  his  native  city  in  tlie  wc»i  of  Hunan,  and 
he  has  never  ht^n  here  ^ince.      For  a  year  or  two  be 
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wrote  U3  occasionally,  but  for  more  thar  twelve  ycarj 
no  letter  was  received  frnm  him,  and  he  had  passed  out 
of  our  mmds-  On  Saturday  ]a'it  I  received  x  Irttftr 
from  him,  reminding  me  of  tJic  f^ct  that  he  was  baptized 
at  Hankow  in  i  3/6,  and  a^t^jng  me  to  supply  him  with 
a  New  Testament,  a  hymn-book,  and  any  other  Christian 
books  that  might  be  helpful  to  him,  His  story  U  that 
hU  boat  had  capiiucd,  tliat  all  hh  books,  including  bb 
copy  of  the  New  Testament,  were  lost,  a.Tid  that  he  was 
very  anxious  to  get  another  copy,  Is  it  not  cheering 
to  get  such  a  letter  as  that  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
trials?  Think  of  a  native  Christian  all  alone  in  that 
licslilc  province,  feeding  on  the  word  of  God,  and  thus 
mafntaining  his  Christian  life  for  fifteen  years  without 
any  human  help,  never  writing  to  his  pastor  till  his 
New  Testament  was  lost,  and  then  from  sheer  burger 
writing  for  a  new  supply  I 

"On  Saturday  I  received  a  letter  from  a  convert 
away  in  Kiang-Si  province,  many  hundreds  of  miles 
distant  from  Hankow,  named  Yang  Shfin-hien.  He 
was  baptiKed  here  some  years  shicc,  and  soon  after  hi* 
baptism  he  left  for  his  native  province.  Wc  had  tost 
sight  of  him,  and  knew  not  whether  he  was  dead  or 
alive,  or,  if  ativ'c,  whether  he  siill  maintained  the  in* 
icgritj"  of  his  Chriatian  profession.  Last  year  mission* 
arics  of  the  Inland  Mission  visited  his  native  town. 
Mr  Yang  made  himself  knosvn  to  ihem  a>  a  Christian, 
and  identified  himself  with  ihem.  Mr,  L^wson  wrote 
me  to  ask  whether  the  man  was  really  connected  with 
n&t  at  the  same  time  speakini^  very  highly  of  him.  1 
wrote  Mr,  Lawson  telling  him  tliat  Mr.  Yang  was  one 
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of  our  convene,  and  was  baptized  on  the  6th  of 
September  1885,  In  the  letter  just  received  Mr. 
Yatis  gives  mc  50mc  accoiuit  of  bimscir;  but  wbat 
dicers  me  mont  h  the  testimony  which  Mr.  LawvoD 
hennl  as  to  Ws  ChristiAn  character.  Mr.  Laufc-soH  wHies : 
"  1  am  very  thankful  for  the  information  you  gav'c  me 
regarding  Mr.  V^rff-  The  Lord  U  truly  workinf[  £0 
his  soul.  1  may  say  J  have  not  cnga<fcd  him  ;  I  would 
rather  wait  awhile  and  allow  Him  to  tctttfy  itt  home, 
which.  I  think,  will  be  bcit.'' 

'One;  f^ict  inutr^  Wc;  had  ii  tremendoux  (ire  in 
Hankow  on  Saturday  night,  which  almost  touched  our 
chapel  ID  the  Kiu  street.  From  one  to  two  tbouaand 
houses  were  burnt  to  the  f^round,  about  three  thouiand 
families  were  driven  from  hou«  and  home,  and  scvcrEd 
of  our  converts  were  among  the  sufleren.  At  the  c!o»c 
of  our  church  meeting  on  Sunday  morning  I  vralkod 
up  to  CAch  to  express  my  sympathy  with  them  in  thdr 
trial  Oi»e  of  them  bad  lost  two  housed,  the  rent  oC 
which  has  been  his  main  support  lor  years,  Ikfore  1 
could  speak  a  word  to  him  the  old  man  lifted  up  hii 
hands  and  said  :  "  Venerable  pa»tor,  it  is  all  right  Tikc 
Lord  gavCf  the  Lord  hatli  taken  aw^y.  GocI  i%  per* 
fectly  just  and  good  Dle^sed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord,"  He  then  told  me  how  the  Chmtians  had  eome 
to  his  help,  and  how  a  good  deal  of  his  funnturc. 
clothes,  etc,  hiid  thus  been  saved  He  socmcd  to  think 
more  of  God's  goodness  in  acndiog  him  this  liclp  than 
of  the  grcAt  In^t  which  had  befallen  him.  In  the  ades* 
noon  he  was  at  the  examination  of  the  Sunday  school, 
and  no  one  chowod  a  more  thorough  knovledge  of  the 
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Scriptures  than  he  did*  In  fact,  I  had  to  pay  him  a 
compliment  in  the  presence  of  all,  and  hold  him  up  as 
an  example  to  all/ 

In  the  following  year  a  new  and  handsome  chapel 
was  opened  in  Hankow,  and  two  missionaries  settled 
in  the  city  of  Hiau^Kan,  and  thus  completed  the 
occupation  of  that  large  district.  The  native  evan- 
gelists were  able  to  report  steady  growth  in  various 
directions^  and  a  new  district  was  occupied  which  wa^ 
destined  in  1896  to  be  the  centre  of  further  permanent 
work  by  the  settlement  of  two  missionaries  at  Tsao 
Shib. 
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ten<  A  great  many  Hunan  men  htvc  been  comint* 
about  in  or  Ut&  They  an  influenced  by  m  grcnt 
variety  of  motives,  anrt  It  reqTiirr-*  no  little  pxpcricrioo 
and  insight  in  dealing  with  tbenn.  It  U  now  ctvcr  i 
year  sinct  I  became  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Tcng 
Mcu  H  wft,  one  of  the  three  publi:ihinEr  firm*  in  Chanff-tha 
employed  by  Chou  Han  in  hb  anti-^fon^Jgn  crunade. 
The  eldest  vton  of  the  firm  is  now  at  Haiikuw,  rcf^ding 
Christian  books  and  attending  Chri^llan  wrvlces.  Tlie 
lirAt  time  he  visited  me  he  wai  very  tlir^d  and  teeptlea1> 
He  was  introduced  by  one  of  the  Hunan  Chrlillnns, 
and,  according  to  my  custom,  1  ordered  tea  for  both. 
The  Christian  soon  drained  the  cup.  Mr.  Tcnj,  how* 
ever,  never  touched  it,  and  I  learnt  aftcrvrardn  that  he 
was  under  the  ddusion  that  it  might  contain  Nomc 
grain  cjf  the  beufitchinj^  m^ificif^  whicii  in  tuppoM^d  to 
be  used  by  the  miHsionarica  in  making  convert*.  Mr. 
Teng  has  called  on  me  once  .'ind  a(;am  aJnoe,  ajul  I  un 
glad  to  be  able  to  j^y  that  all  his  fcan  are  sione,  and 
that  his  faith  in  my  tea  haa  been  thoroughly  caUbllih«d. 
He  would  like  to  be  baptised,  but  we  arc  i>ot  quite  io 
fturc  of  hi^  faith  in  the  Gotprl,  and  think  ft  host  to  put 
bim  on  a  long  pmb:4tfon> 

*  Wc  are  looking;  wistfully  in  the  direction  of  Honan. 
A,  ^cat  ebange  for  the  belter  has  come  over  Char>g-iih«, 
the  capitAl.  There  are  three  or  four  of  our  convert* 
In  the  city  at  present,  ami  Ibcy  arc  ncn^ling  me  very 
cheerful  aocotinla  of  the  state  of  thin^  there.  They 
meet  together  at  the  hou«e  of  Brother  Siao  for  wonhip, 
ten  Chrtctian  book4  in  the  ttreeti,  and  tpeak  fr«ely  at 
the  tca-sfaopa  about  Christ  and  His  nlvation.     I  ha«« 
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)u9t  rcccivoJ  a  tcttcf  &ofD  otit  of  ihcflc  <;onrcrtv  and 
he  tell*  me  that  ihey  are  cuiT>'ing  on  the  ^i-ork  quite 
openly,  and  wiling  books  at  the  rale  of  about  fiw 
hiuidred  caiih  worth  per  day.  At  no  former  period  in 
the  history  of  Chang-sha  could  rhia  kind  of  work  be 
earned  on  within  it^  walls.' 

The  province  of  Hunan  was  for  many  yean  the 
stronglKild  of  Chincw  conscr^aticm  When  all  the 
other  provinces  of  the  Empire  had  ope^ied  their  gates 
to  the  settlement  of  the  loreigner,  it  still  refused  to 
have  anythi'^E  to  do  with  him.  We  have  already 
seen  how  Dr.  John  and  his  companions  were  licated 
on  their  lirat  two  attempts  to  enter  the  provinoc 
Thoiigh  two  or  three  heroic  missionanc*  of  ihc  China 
Inland  Mission,  notably  Mr.  Adam  Dorward^  who  for 
yearx  had  been  seeking  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  Htinan, 
had  been  more  tuccesaful  tn  pioneer  joumcya,  no  one 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  as  IL  permanent  resident  iu 
any  ctty  in  the  province.  Vet  it  wa^  a  pvovinoc  worth 
winning  for  Christ  Its  population  of  2ipoo,ooo  had 
a  reputadon  in  Chiita  for  their  Nlrong,  energetic^  and 
Independent characti^r.  'Everywhere  Runan  men  aiv 
to  be  seen  occupying  the  very  highest  posittccic  as  dvil 
ar>d  military  ofiiocrft ' ;  and  the  material  rcsotirces  of  the 
province  are  such  that  the  people  arc  prosperous  and 
wealthy 

'The  opening  of  Hunan/  iiaid  Dr.  John  tn  if^ji, 
■  will  lell  powerTullx  on  the  whole  Empire,  and  especially 
on  the  temper  of  the  people  in  all  the  fturrounding 
ref'ion.  It  will  al«o  g^reatly  funher  the  oiis&tonary 
enterprise  id  China.     We  have  a  ntimber  of  Hunan 
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mciL  among  our  converts,  and  they  aic,  taking  thcoi 
atl  w  ft1l>  the  finest  specimt^ns  we  can  boast  of.' 

Thr  long<^d-for  opening  and  change  did  not  come  sit 
orce,  nor  did  it  come  without  persecution  often  re- 
newed. Two  things,  however,  have  been  strikingly 
evident :  the  opening  of  Hunan  to  the  Gospel  ha*  been 
very  largely  due  to  the  faiths  courage,  and  the  char- 
acter o(  Hunanese  ChriatiiUi  wurkcni ;  am!  the  libeiidity 
of  Hunanese  Christians  has  been  conspicuous. 

At  the  close  of  1892  three  of  the  Hunanese  con- 
verts, who  were  natives  of  Chang-sha,  found  their  way 
to  their  native  city  vrith  a  supply  of  Testaments  and 
Christian  literature.  To  the  work  of  circulating  and 
speaking  ahout  this  literature  they  devoted  themselves. 
They  found  a  ready  sale  for  their  books,  and  willing  cars 
for  their  menage,  among  the  people  ;  but  they  had  not 
Ijeen  there  many  days  before  the  magistrates  and  high 
oRkiala  took  alarm,  and  they  were  ordered  oat  of  the 
city-  Delaying  to  go»  they  were  turned  out  by  force, 
ard  were  compelled  to  Arid  ihcir  way  back  to  Hankow 
with  the  itory  of  theff  defeat. 

One  of  those  who  took  part  En  thi*  pioneering 
effort  was  Mr  Peng  Lan-Seng,  to  whose  energy,  tact, 
and  devotion  tJ»e  development  ol  Chrlstiar  work  In 
the  cities  of  the  Siang  valley  has  been  vcr^'  largely  duo. 
Mr.  Peng's  life-story  was  toid  by  Dr,  John  in  the  pages 
of  the  MinswHawy  CJirvnitie  in  Febiuaiy  19OO.  It 
furnishes  a  further  striking  illustration  of  the  5tncnij;lh 
and  quality  of  Christian  character  which  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  Church  of  Chrht  in  China,  And  will 
probably,  before  many  years   have  passed,  make  the 
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Chinaman  a^  enterprising  and  succcssCul  a  fnissionafy 
among  other  racc$  is  he  is  now  trader  4nd  settler. 
Dr  John  says : — 

*  Ten  years  ago  Mr  Pcr>g  Lfiii-Seng  wai  not  onfy  a 
heathen,  but,  like  mostt  of  his  fellovr-pravinciils,  bitterly 
afili-rorcign  and  anti-Chnsttan.  He  thoroughly  be- 
lieved in  the  bewitching  power  o(  Chn»tinnit>'.  and  had 
a  wholesome  dread  of  cntciifig  a  mi^lonary's  bougie 
or  chapel,  le^t  he  might  be  turned  into  a  ''fdreign 
devil."  The  missionary's  tea  and  cake  he  regarded  as 
poi^n,  and  dared  not  touch  cither.  He  was  a 
thorough  believer  in  the  old  Hunan  story  about  the 
inhiiJiiamly  of  the  foreigner  and  l\\c  bestiality  of  Clic 
foreign  religion. 

'  Mr  Peng  was  also  a  notoriou*4ly  had  man.  He  U 
never  wear>'  of  telling  people  the  story  of  his  eon- 
version  ;  and  when  he  does  so^  he  never  fails  to  remind 
his  hearers  that  of  all  the  sinners  in  China  he  biniicir 
wa*  the  diicf  About  three  year«  ago  Mr.  Taig,  a 
native  of  Chang'sha,  and  the  publisher  of  Chou  Han's 
book»,  was  in  my  study.  Among  other  things  he  told 
me  thi*  interesting  story:  "  I  want  to  tell  yoy"  wd 
he,  "  what  has  brought  mc  to  Hankow,  1  have  come 
to  sec  what  it  is  that  has  worked  such  a  change  in 
Pcrg  Lan-Scng.  He  is  a  nAtivr  of  Chang-sKa,  and  an 
old  comrade  of  mine.  He  used  to  be  the  wor^t  man  In 
Chang-sha  ;  but  he  has  given  up  all  kii  bod  habits, 
and  is  now  a  new  man.  When  I  ask  him  the  reason 
for  this  groat  change,  he  tells  me  thait  it  ts  the  Gospel 
that  has  done  it ;  and  I  have  come  down  in  order  to 
find  ciiil  the  Irnth  abfuil  this  matter," 
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'When,  in  1693.  Mr.  Peng  presented  himself  u  a 
caodidatCi  yve  all  —the  native  helpers  and  the  foreign 
mU3ionaric3 — stood  in  great  doubt  of  the  man.  Many 
rvmours  reached  U3  about  his  past  life,  which  made  ti9 
hcsiiatc  to  admit  him  into  out  communion.  He 
waited,  and  wailed  long.  When  at  lusx  he  was  at!- 
mitted,  some  of  us  had  grave  doubta  a«  10  the  i^^isdom 
of  the  step.  Some  rv'Cfe  strongly  in  favour  of  pro- 
lonpfing  the  time  of  probaiionn 

'  No  sooner  was  Mr.  Teng  admitted  than  lie  began 
to  work  for  Christ,  He  was  ever  to  be  found  At  ihc 
Kla-Kiai  chapel,  pleaching  away  with  all  hu  m^iL 
Some  of  us  fell  tJiat  it  wa*  somewhat  cariy  for  him  to 
begin  to  exercise  his  gifts  in  thin  pAiticular  way,  and 
thfit  it  would  be  we]]  to  put  a  atop  to  his  preaching. 
But  Mr  Perg  was  irn:pre:$siblc.  Preach  he  musti  and 
preach  he  would  Very  soon  the  salvation  of  Hunan 
became  the  ccnlre  of  liis  thoughts.  He  bc|;jm  by 
working  for  the  Hunanese  \u  and  around  Hatikow. 
His  prayers  on  behalf  of  Hutian  in  those  days  were 
aome thing  indescribable.  They  were  impaseioned 
pleadings  with  God  on  behalf  of  hi:^  own  people — his 
kindred  according  to  the  ficih  The  mbsionariCj  of 
other  missions  were  very  much  struck  with  them,  and 
wfiuld  sometimes  speak  of  them  a*  thj^  thing  of  the 
meeting.  Mr,  Perg  is  a  thorough  believer  m  prayer, 
A  gentleman  of  the  place  invited  Mr.  Peng,  Mr 
Sparh&m,  and  myself  to  a  feaKt  yesterday.  There 
were  several  others  there,  and  among  ihcm  a  nephew 
of  the  Viceroy,  Chang  Chili-tung,  Mr,  ?eng  gave  them 
the  story  of  hk  conversion  and   jiubAcquent   irials-      It 
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was  moat  graphicAUy  told.  ^  1  tdl  you  w\ut  it  b,"  he 
«aid  in  corduuuii.  '*i(  a  inAii  wants  to  be  a  i^iuioc 
Cbmtiar,  he  must  frti/,  ;utd  he  muirt  pray  lili  Jhc  ;parn 
6ow  from  hb  eyes  &nd  the  pei^plratfon  mns  dovo  Ms 
back.     That  has  been  my  Gxpericncc."  * 

For  some  time  Mr  Feng  devoted  Mnudf  to  the 
evangcJiMtion  of  hi^  HunancK  covntiyiDcn  cmirely 
as  A  voluntary  worker.  In  1S9S  he  wma  a^ked  to 
bxome  a  crjtporteuT  in  Hunan,  aitd  amid.^t  many  peril* 
he  and  his  collraguc  were  greatly  blessed. 

Toward!  the  close  of  1896  the  two  eolporteurc 
rcturried  to  Hankow  from  a  long  trip,  and  among  their 
other  news  ihey  told  of  a  liltie  compjiny  of  Chriitiaiu 
in  Hcng'Chow  who  had  »cnt  through  them  an 
inviution  to  Dr  John  to  visit  them  and  fonn  thcco 
Into  a  church. 

The  Btory  of  the  bcginniiig  of  the  Chriitian  Churefa 
at  Heng'Chow  a  wortli  repeating.  Dr  John  wrote, 
alicr  the  visit  he  psiid  to  the  cit>-  in  response  to  the 
invttiitioii  !»cjU  him: — 

'  A  wonj  with  regard  to  Wang  Lien  -  King,  tlie 
ft>uni)eT  of  die  church  at  Heng'Clic»w.  A  few  yrars 
since  8  yoLing  m^tt  wa^  bapHred  at  Hankow.  He  was 
at  the  time  En  the  employ  of  a  Htinan  official  at  this 
place,  ^oon  after  his  baptLsm  the  choice  was  placed 
before  him  of  giving;  up  his  situation  or  renouncing  his 
faith  in  Chritt  Without  a  moment's  hcaiution  he 
chuBC  the  former,  and  returned  to  hU  native  home  al 
Herg-Chow,  There  he  bc^an  to  work  for  God  at 
once ;  and  the  result  of  hut  labours  hsut  been  the  iji- 
gathering   of    that   most    interesting    httJe    bar>d    of 
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Chmtiana.  To  meet  Mr,  Wang  at  his  home  was  a 
great  joy.  He  is  a  yt>iing  man,  and  a  most  c-arncst 
and  lovable  Chnstmn>  He  is  still  (here,  arnJ  will,  I 
feel  furCf  do  all  in  liis  pokier  lo  keep  the  Utile  Hi>ck 
together; 

The  visit,  which  was  undertaken  in  March  !S97> 
\n  company  with  the  Rev.  C.  G.  Spcirham  and  Mr. 
Peng,  wa-s  En  some  respects  a  great  diaappotnUncnt. 
The  travclkra  reached  Hcng-Chow  only  to  find  ibc 
city  greaily  excEicd  in  consequence  uf  tJie  vinil  of  Dr. 
Wolfe,  a  German  sdentJst,  who  had  preceded  them  by 
9  few  days,  and  had  unfortunately  aroused  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  people.  Their  boat  no  floonor  canoe 
within  the  bounds  of  the  dty  than  they  were  greeted 
with  showers  of  stones  and  mud  from  a  crowd  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  who  made  h  utiponible  for  tticm  to 
land.  Af^er  a  day  of  great  peril,  during  which  their 
boat  was  constantly  pdtcd  with  stones,  and  the  d^pdt 
of  the  National  Bible  Society,  which  had  only  recently 
been  opened,  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the  mob,  they 
dropped  down  the  river  under  tlic  protection  of  a 
Chinese  gunboat,  and  anchored  for  the  night  two  miles 
away.  The  n:sl  of  the  story  may  be  more  fully  told 
in  Dr.  John's  own  ivords:— 

■  Now  for  a  story  that  will  cheer  your  hearts  On 
our  arrival  at  Heng-Chow  several  converts  c^mc  to  sec 
us;  and  wc  were  told  by  Mr.  Wang  Licn-Kinc,  the 
leader  among  thcni,  that  there  were  from  twenty  to 
thirty  c^ndid^tcs  for  baptism  at  the  place,  Wc  fcrlt 
that  we  cuuld  not  lesive  the  pUce  entirely  without 
seeing  something  more  of  these  neophytes.     Having 
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drifted  down  the  strcim  about  two  miles,  we  onlered 
the  boat  to  ^op  for  the  night  Some  of  the  c«ndidfttei 
were  with  UA  on  board  the  boat,  and  others  followed. 
The  queriion  of  Lhcir  baptJitra  atmc  up^  And  it  was 
toon  found  that  k  could  be  solveJ  only  In  one  way. 
They  begged  uc  to  baptize  them.  We  called  their 
attention  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  and  ouf- 
selve*  were  pUccd,  and  suggested  delay.  "  Vou  «c/" 
we  said,  ''that  wc  cannot  prutcet  you  ui  tlic  event  of 
difficulties  springing  ufi.  Wc  arc  ourselves  driven  out 
of  the  i^bice,  and  are  helpleu  to  protect  our«elve«. 
What  could  we  do  for  you  should  an  attack  be  made 
upon  you?  Had  you  not  better  wait,  and  serioualy 
count  the  005t  before  taking  the  next  stcp^"  ^We 
have  waited  lon^,"  was  the  rcplyn  "and  wc  cannot 
allow  you  to  return  without  baptizing  us  Wc  arr  not 
afraid  of  the  consequences.  Please  administer  to  u« 
the  rrtc  of  bapti£m>  and  admit  us  into  your  foilow- 
«hip/'  After  ^ome  cunsultation  with  CAch  other,  we 
resolved  to  comply  with  their  wishes  Some  time  was 
spent  in  examining  the  ciindidatea,  Wc  were  delighted 
to  find  how  well  they  had  been  tAUght  by  Mr.  Wang 
Llen-Kinf;,  and  were  deeply  impressed  witli  their 
evident  sincerity.  Tlie  examination  over,  wc  had  a 
service,  at  which  both  Mr.  Sparham  and  myself 
preached  for  about  an  hour.  Then  the  rite  of  baptism 
was  ailtntiiistsred  to  thirlecn  men.  In  the  circum- 
stances wc  found  it  impo^ible  to  do  anything  for  the 
female  converts.  To  allow  them  to  come  on  board 
the  bo£Lt  would  h;ive  been  suicidal,  and  lo  visit  them  at 
their  homed  was  out  of  the  question.      Some  of  the 
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converts  w<fre  away  in  the  ooiintTy,  and  coitkl  not  be 
present 

'It  was  to  us  joy  unspeakable  to  admit  thesQ 
tUrteen  men  into  our  communioa  We  have  many 
Hunan  men  in  the  Church,  baptized  Bt  Hankow  and 
el;(cwhcre.  But  these  thirteen  ire,  so  far  a^  I  know, 
the  tirst  b^vpti^m^  ever  witnessed  in  lliman  itself — that 
h,  in  connection  with  the  Protestant  Church.  It  waji 
ft  glorious  ending  to  a  very  stormy  day.  That  day, 
April  6,  1897,  1  shall  never  Torget,  and  that  evtfTun^ 
J  can  never  forget.  U  there  ever  has  been  a  Hcthcl 
ir  this  world,  surely  our  boat  was  a  Bethel  that  even- 
ing- As  Co  the  thirteen  men,  I  feci  sure  that  most  of 
them  will  stand  fire  well.  The  little  church  ;it  HctEig* 
Chow  wlU  take  root  and  grow. 

After  the  service  on  board  the  boat,  we  mi  down 
togctlicr  to  a  feast,  provided  for  ts  by  the  HcnE-Chow 
Christians,  Though  we  did  not  eat  it  at  the  city, 
as  was  originally  intended,  we  ate  it  in  sight  of  the 
city. 

'  *'  Thou  prepareat  a  table  before  me  in  the  presence 
of  mine  enemies ;  Thou  hsAt  anointed  my  head  with 
oil ;  my  cup  runneth  over/' 

'We  did  not  leave  our  anchorage  till  the  morning 
of  the  3lh,  We  stayed  on  in  the  ht>pc  tbiil  tlie  maE^' 
Irates  would  try  and  put  matters  right,  and  nsk  us  to 
nelurn  to  the  city.  We  were  also  anxious  to  re-open 
the  dt^pAt,  and  put  a  man  in  charge.  Thi«  we 
managed  to  accomplish.  But  no  invitation  to  return 
came,  though  wc  did  all  in  our  power  to  procure  it- 
Wc  started  early  on  the  Sth.  and  reached  Hankow  late 
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on  the  1 6th,  having  been  away  twenty -mx  Astyn  In  all, 
*nd  IraveJlcd  about  900  EuiilbJi  iniW 

Such  was  the  banning  of  the  church  at  Hctig- 
Chow,  Mr,  Prng  ITU  wnt  b:u^  shortly  after  a» 
cwngcHst  to  encourage  Ihc  Chrbtiaiw,  He  rented  a 
hoiue  and  comcitcd  part  of  it  into  a  prcachii^-baJI ; 
but  the  time  tru  not  yet  quite  Hpe  for  the  peaecable 
oonipatJOn  of  Hunan.  Within  a  few  months  hb 
bouae  was  wrecked,  m^d  he  and  his  family  had  to  ike, 
stifTeHng  the  loss  of  everything.  He  had  not  pro- 
ceeded many  miles  down  the  Siang  River  before  he 
vas  overtaken  by  meuengen  s«nt  by  the  inagistraiica 
betting  him  to  retunt,  lie  went  back,  and  though 
that  wa«  iHit  Hy  any  mranK  tlce  last  rint  in  the  city  on 
account  of  Chruiianity,  he  has  worked  on  wJth  splendid 
faith  and  coura^  and  has  made  tt  the  centre  of  a 
widely  extended  and  remarkable  mtluence. 

Dr.  John  Iwl5  repeatedly  visited  Hunan  since  thi* 
McnmrmUe  occasion  m  1B97.  He  went  buk  in  the 
iprinffof  1S99,  with  the  »|>ecial  sanction  cf  H,E.  the 
Vteeroy,  Chang  CfaEh-tung.  On  his  retufn  be  acot 
IMM  Ml  and  most  inlcrentne  accotinta  of  fats 
ttt|«ri«noc\  from  ooe  of  which  the  following  ia  an 

'  TW  jo«rTw><  fivir  was  in  every  iray  a  recnarkableooa. 
t1«  fcmmd  trip  was  1076  Englhh  mSha.  We  invdM 
^W  fMlM  by  water  and  I  $0  by  bnd  Thanks  10  tht 
m^  m^m  tauHK^  ~  U  Han,"  wc  managed  to  do  it  ta 
ttMr^woday*.  Tbcre  ara  now  several  steam  latmctes 
WMAm  htlMm  Hukow  aod  Cbaag-Aa,  of  whkh  tbe 
*il  NtM*  b  the  faup^  and  lastoL     The  di^tanoe 
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between  Hankow  and  Chang-sha  is  nearly  300  miles, 
and  wc  did  it  in  a  little  over  two  daya.  We  made  the 
return  trip  in  less  than  two  daya ;  ao  the  round  trip 
fiom  tlankow  to  Chang-sha  and  back  did  not  take  us 
more  than  four  days,  whilst  In  native  boats  fl  might 
have  taken  us  three  or  four  xveeks, 

'On  the  journey  wc  were  treated  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  and  consideration  by  the  local  cfticialsH  They 
did  all  in  their  power  to  protect  tis  and  crake  the  visit 
a  pleasant  one  to  us.  For  this  we  arc  mainly  indebted 
to  the  Viceroy,  Chang  Cluh-tung,  and  to  H^B.M. 
Consul,  Pclham  L  Warren,  Escj,  Bui  for  the  kindness 
or  the  Con»nJl  in  bringing  our  case  before  the  Viceroy, 
and  the  stringent  orders  sent  by  the  Viceroy  to  the 
Hunan  ofiiciab  with  regard  to  our  comfort  and  lafcty, 
the  Journey  would  have  been  a  very  different  one, 
The  local  authorities,  evet>wlirrc  and  always,  were  all 
attention,  and  consequently  the  people  were  cjufet  and 
inoffensive.  In  passing  from  place  to  place  we  viitited 
some  cities  and  many  towns,  And  preached  to  thousands 
of  people*  Some  of  the  congregations  were  very  large, 
and  the  rowdy  element  wa^  not  always  absent ;  but 
wc  encountered  no  persecutions  anywherci  or  even  triaU 
of  any  kind 

'Thi5  was  my  fourth  visit  to  Hunan^  but  the  first 
on  which  [  was  not  made  to  feel  that  my  life  was  in 
danger  All  this  is  to  be  a-^cribed  to  the  friendly  bear* 
ing  of  the  officials  towards  us»  and  Uic  great  care  they 
took  of  us.  The  eyes  of  the  people  are  on  the  ofTiciah, 
4nd  their  contluct  towards  us  depends  on  what  they 
s-iippose  to   be  ihe  mind   and   policy  of  the  oHicial) 
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vrith  regard  to  ua.  On  this  occasion  there  wu  no 
mJstaking  of  the  oJliciAl  mind,  «nd  hence  The  fiicndly 
altitude*  o(  the-  people. 

'The  kindneM  of  the  evangel fsts  and  convert*  mode 
the  joume/  a  very  pleasant  one  to  us.  The  ChristUnt 
cvco^where  gave  us  a  right  ro>'al  reception.  The 
fcarlcMnc33,  the  warmth,  and  the  generosity  of  the 
Hunan  convert:^  struck  us  as  something  tcmarkAblc 
and  made  a  deep  tmpies^ion  on  our  minds.  The 
Muffuutft  of  con^'erts  also  ajitonished  ua ;  and  the 
character  and  bearing  of  very  many  of  them  filled  our 
hearts  with  gratitude  and  hope.  There  are  strong 
men  ainong  tlicm — -men  who  are  sure  to  occupy  a 
protriticnt  place  In  the  future  development  of  the 
church  in  Hunan-  Many  of  them  reminded  us  not 
fEO  mLich  of  the  neophyte  a^  of  the  lorg-trfed  and 
experiences^  Christian. 

*The  admissJon  of  so  large  h  number  of  HunancM 
to  church  fellowship  added  a  deep  interest  to  the 
journey.  There  were  baptJxctl  iji  all  i£|2  per^jm— 
adullsi73;  non-adultSj  19,  We  might  have  baptized 
hundreds  more,  for  there  were  many  hundreds  of  candi* 
elites;  but  il  seemed  to  u^  that  we  could  not  be  too 
careful  m  regard  to  this  matter  at  thia  initial  stage  of 
the  work  in  Hunan*  These  173  adult  bcticvcrs  were 
;tdmttt:?il  only  after  a  vlt/  careful  i^aminatfoo,  and 
may  be  regarded  m«  the  very  ptrk  of  the  candidates 
who  came  before  us. 

*  Another  event  of  deep  rntcreet  to  as  was  the 
setting  apart  of  six  evangelists.  One  ^as  set  apart 
for  Chang-sHa,  one  for  Siang-tan,  one  for   Heng^shari, 
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one  for  Heng-Chow,  ore  for  Lei-yanf;  city,  and  one  for 
Sin-5hih-kiai,  All  of  ihcm  have  been  actively  en- 
gaged ill  evangelistic  work  for  some  lime  ;  bin  it  was 
on  this  occasion  tbey  were  rormally  set  apafl  for  ihc 
oFFiee:  They  are  good  men  xnd  tried,  and  wlll^  we 
feel  sure,  do  valuable  work  in  their  respective  sphcrcSp 
In  addition  to  tliese  six  evangelists,  four  men  were 
set  apart  tor  coLportage  work,  and  definitely  appointed 
to  four  definite  spheres,  which  they  will  visit  regularly 
dad  woik  systematical lyn  Their  circuits  unitedly  will 
cover  seven  prefecture's.  4]]  situated  m  sad  druuiLd  otir 
sphere  of  influence  in  tlic  Siatig  valley.' 

In  Addition  to  the  Importani  work  of  forming 
churches  and  arran^^inp  for  regular  ministration  to 
them,  property  was  ^curcd  for  the  uac  of  the  MU,iion 
JnChang-sha,  the  provincial  capital,  Sinng-tan,  the  chief 
commerciai  centre,  and  fIcng-Chow. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  Dr,  John  paid  another 
brief  visit  to  Hunan,  He  only  went  as  far  as  Yu-Chow, 
but  it  was  on  a  ver^'  pleasant  errand.  That  city  had 
just  tjeen  declared  an  open  port,  and  he  went  with 
Mr.  Grcig,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  London 
Mi5jionar>'  Society  ts  the  first  miMJonary  of  that 
Society  for  Hunan,  to  secure  premises  for  him  and  for 
the  mt'dica]  cnlleaguc  who  was  10  johi  him.  Tlicrc 
had  been  a  wonderftil  ehatige  in  the  official  atttruda 
towards  the  foreigner  and  the  missionar}'  since  hii 
previous  visits.  Three  times  he  had  attempted  to 
visit  the  city,  and  three  times  he  had  been  compelled 
to  retire  under  conditions  of  no  small  peril.  Now 
the  reteian  missionztr}'  wrasi  known  to  l>e  In  the  sun- 
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chine  of  vlce-reg^  favour,  and  ibe  Government  at 
hcadquartcpB  was  sfniling  on  foreigners,  the  attinidv 
of  all  ofKctftls  was  oompl«tcly  cluuig^d,  and  iht  people 
wclcoDicd  the  visitora  with  cntkuuum. 

'Mr.  Grci^:  and  myadf  left  Hoiikow  on  the  36th 
lilt,  above  half-past  fiw  pjn,,  by  the  "  Wcntstng."  one  of 
the  Viceroy's  little  ateam-boats,  and  arrived  «t  Yo*Cbow 
on  the  Eollowing  a^mopn  ;tboat  half^past  four  On 
our  arrivaJ  wc  found  the  laiidirLC  co%'crc<l  with  bcnting 
in  honour  of  the  occasion.  An  of!idnl  boat  came  off 
to  take  UA  on  stiorc,  and  wc  were  CArricd  io  i>ur  Inn 
in  twu  seit;iii -chairs,  Ixith  chaint  jukI  bCnVc-J'.i  having 
been  provided  by  the  district  magistrate  hlmsclC  In 
counM  of  the  evening  all  the  oRidals  sent  their  cards, 
with  kind  inquiries  after  our  health  and  comfort ;  and 
not  a  few  of  the  nio»t  rctpcctablc  people  of  the  place 
called  on  Uf-  The  magistrate's  grandaon,  a  yoting 
rnan  of  twcnly-six  or  Iwcnty-ieven,  was  orwr  of  the  first 
to  cone:.  He  gave  u*  a  very  hearty  ^v^lconw.  and  told 
us  thai  he  would  do  all  In  his  power  to  roake  our  vint 
a  success.  Uurlng  our  »tAy  at  the  place  he  oilled  on  us 
several  timca*  and  made  himself  very  useful  to  ua  In 
more  ways  than  nnc- 

*  Thf  r>cxt  day  wc  called  on  all  the  oflidat&  The 
dUtrict  tn;igtxtrate  U  the  %ame  man  who  treated  Mr. 
Sparham  and  myself  so  rudely  in  I S87,  but  com- 
pletely transformed.  He  seemed  delighted  to  see  ua, 
&rd  treated  us  with  the  utmost  couttcs>'  and  fricndlt- 
nc3L  On  the  following  dny  lie  fetumcd  out  calL  atid 
parloak  freely  of  our  lea  and  biscuits.  When  leaving' 
he  expreixMd  himself  as  delighted  with  the  prospect 
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of  seeing  our  Misaion  established  at  Yo-Chow.  The 
TaU'tai  gave  us  a  right  royal  reception.  He  and  1 
had  met  in  tSSo  at  Chang-sha  He  recognised  mc 
at  once,  *hook  me  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "We  arc 
old  friends/'  He  then  took  us  into  a  private  room, 
where  we  found  a  table  covered  with  a  doth  of  fault- 
less whiteneBS^  and  spread  with  tempting  refreshments 
in  the  shape  of  foreign  biscuits  and  sweetmeats.  Wc 
had  tea  served  in  the  foreign  style*  with  mtlk  and 
sugar.  His  champagTie  wc  did  not  drink,  and  his 
cigars  we  declined  with  thanks.  His  Eiccellcncy  is  a 
most  affable  man,  and  a  great  talker.  We  discussed 
all  manner  of  subjects  for  about  half-ar-hour.  and 
parted  the  be^C  of  friends.  We  called  also  on  the 
prefect  and  the  grain  intcndcni,  from  each  of  whom 
urc  received  a '  most  cordial  icception.  The  grain 
intendent  had  just  come  down  from  Chang-sha  to 
arrange  about  the  openirg  of  the  new  port.  He  seems 
to  be  a  man  of  weight,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  liavc 
an  opportunity  of  making  his  acquaintance.  Such  wa^ 
OUT  intercourse  with  the  officials,  and  nothing  could 
have  been  more  satisfactory* 

'The  people  could  not  have  behaved  ihcnisclves 
belter  than  they  did  No  stone*  were  thrown  after 
us,  no  opprobrious  epithets  were  hurTed  at  us,  and  no 
black  looks  were  to  be  seen  anywhere.  Wc  walked 
about  in  every  direction,  both  inside  and  outside  the 
city,  and  found  the  people  perfectly  quiet  and  Tricndly. 
On  the  fit^t  day  after  our  arrival  we  had  an  escort  of 
two  or  three  soldiers  to  lead  the  way  and  to  protect 
us;  but   finding   that  they  were   not  at  all  needed, 
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ibeir  Mrviicea  were  dispensed  wilb  dum^  th«  rtst  o4 
«ar  stay.  Mr  Davtd  Jones,  one  of  the  ArmricBn 
Bible  Society's  colporlcura,  wu  there  at  the  same  time. 
He  waa  living  on  boan)  hi%  bnat,  but  carrying  on  his 
work  on  §hore-.  He  called  on  us  at  our  inn,  and  vtg 
met  him  afterwardit  in  the  sctreeit  selling  the  &cripture«. 
He  seemed  to  be  doing  hie  work  with  perfect  tmmunity 
from  all  the  j&nnoy-artccA  which  usually  uocompany 
street  work  in  China.  When  we  met  him.  there  vas 
no  crowd  following,  and  no  excitement  whatever  was 
crear^  hy  hi*  prev-ncej 

Ir  April  ancl  May  1901,  Hunan  was  again  \4sited 
after  the  dark  and  stormy  interval  of  the  Boxer  rising. 
The  modernising  of  China  w&s  illustrated  b>-  the  f^ct 
that  Dr.  John  and  his  companion  were  able  to  go  up  to 
Chang'sha  '  by  one  of  the  ofdinary  atc^m-boaLi  running 
betvnrcn  Hankow  and  that  aty'  From  thcnoe  they 
were  corveycd  up  to  tfeng-Chow  in  the  governor's 
private  steam-launcK  They  visl1f^d  Chang-«ha,  Siang- 
lan,  and  Heng-Chow,  and  at  each  of  these  pJocea  tfaey 
had  cntbuaiaitic  receptions  and  abundant  opportunity 
for  preaching  to  large  and  attentive  audiences,  ai;d 
were  filled  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  God  at  th<^y 
observed  what  progress  had  been  made  in  gaitienng 
inquirers  and  converts.  As  iistial,  Dr  John  sent  a  full 
report  of  his  journey  to  the  Directors,  from  which  only 
a  brief  extract  can  be  taken.  After  describing  the 
extraordinai}^  ilem^>nstrations  of  friendliness  on  the  part 
of  the  chief  magistrates  of  lieng-Chow,  and  also  of  th« 
people,  he  *ayt ; — 

'  W'e  moved  freely  among  the  peo|>le  of  Heng- 
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Chow,  and  were  received  everywhere  with  every  mark 
of  respect  There  was  not  a  black  loolc  to  be  seeii 
nor  an  sngry  word  lo  be  heard  an>'where.  We  went 
to  sec  the  ground  on  which  our  chapel  stood  before  its 
demolition  in  July  laat;  and  there  we  found  the  bare 
ground  and  nothing  else.  There  was  not  a  brick  to 
be  seen  ;  the  whole  biiilding  had  been  pulled  down, 
anJ  evcTythlrt^  in  the  shape  of  iratcrials  carted  away. 
We  found  the  sane  state  of  things  at  Herig-shan  ; 
find  we  were  told  that  such  is  the  state  cf  thtnf^  at 
All  our  stations  in  the  Hen(jCliow  pTefeclurc,  The 
London  Missionary  Society  had  in  that  one  prefecture 
between  twenty  and  thirty  places  of  worship^  All, 
without  a  single  exception,  were  destroyed  last  ye.ar- 
In  this,  as  in  most  things,  the  Hunanese  have  xhown 
their  thoroughness.  They  do  not  do  things  by  halves. 
Vou  will  be  pleased  to  le;im  that  orders  to  start  the 
work  of  rebuilding  have  been  given,  and  that  we  hope 
lo  sec  all  our  chapcU  up  l>erorc  the  dose  of  next  year 
Our  chapel  and  dwell  inj;-hou»e*  at  Heng-Chow  will, 
we  tru5t,  tie  up  before  the  close  of  this, 

■  We  saw  a  great  deal  of  the  city  on  lhi<  vhlt. 
The  whole  city  was  open  to  our  inspection,  and  wo 
made  the  best  use  of  our  opportuiity,  We  were 
atnjck  with  its  die  and  population,  being  larger  in  both 
respects  than  we  expected  tt*  find  it.  The  population 
cannot  be  Jess,  we  ihink,  than  200,000,  it  is  probably 
^0,000  mere.  Looked  at  from  a  mleigionary  point  of 
Wew,  its  importance  cannot  be  overeMimated.  It  la 
a  splendid  centre  in  every  way.  The  work  of  the 
\joi\iion  Missionary  Society  in  the  prefecture  is  even 
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now  a  truly  great  wcrk.  bcfng  carried  on  in  six  out  ot 
the  sfiven  dtstrictA  or  counties  cf  ivhich  it  oorsjaI^ 
And  J  may  add  that  up  to  the  prc^^cnt  time  the 
London  Mmionary  Socict>-  is  the  only  ProtcNtant 
Society  that  has  ever  had  any  work  in  the  prefecture. 

"The  Sunday  spent  at  Heng-Chow  was  a  day 
never  to  be  forgotten,  A  goodly  number  of  Christians 
residing  in  the  country  round  about  Heng-Chow  had 
heard  of  our  arrival,  and  came  in  to  see  us.  Othcn 
came  In  as  candidalca  for  bapli^fo.  Wc  had  two 
services*  at  t^ith  of  which  Mr  Sparhan^,  Mr  Greig, 
and  myself  preached.  At  the  cicsc  of  the  morning 
service  twenty-etgJil  persotw  wcnf  tmpttzcd,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  afternooii  w^rvtcc  nine  more  were  added  to 
their  nvimtier  The  morning  congregation  was  a  large 
one;  the  afternoon  congte{*atiOR  was  »naJlcr,  man>-  of 
the  Christiana  having  had  to  leave  for  their  distant 
homes  tn  the  country  aftcf  the  morning  service. 

'  Among  the  baptised  on  this  occasion  there  Is  one 
very  remarkable  woman.  Some  tive  or  six  years  GincCi 
Mr.  Penf*  was  passing  through  a  market  town,  about 
fifteen  miles  distant  from  HcngChow,  called  Chiian- 
ht-shih.  There  he  raade  the  acquaintance  of  a  well* 
to-do  family.  Mr  Peng  preached  ihe  Gospel  to  them* 
and  both  husband  and  wlft?  became  much  fnterestt^d  in 
the  truth.  The  husband,  being  an  opium -smoker,  has 
not  taken  an  active  part  In  propagating  the  Gospel, 
but  the  wife  became  at  once  an  earnest  propBgandLnL 
[favtng  m^tslcrcd  to  some  extent  the  contents  of  the 
Chri5tia[]  books  procured  from  Mr.  Peng,  she  be^an  to 
teach   otberx     She  turned  part   of  her   bouK   into  a 
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mcciing-placc.  and  invited  the  b^licvcr^  to  come  and 
join  her  in  Ctinstian  worship.  In  this  way  about  one 
hundred  persons  have  been  itiflueticcd  by  hcj~,  of  whom 
nine  or  ten  were  bttptij-.ed  on  thh  occasion.  Wlien 
asked  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  the  answer  invariably  was,  "  VVe  are  in- 
debted to  Mrs-  Wn  for  all  we  knoxv."  They  spoke  of 
her  as  their  teacher,  and  of  thcm^elvCK  a»  her  iicholars. 
This  little  band  of  Christians  was  put  to  a  severe 
test  duiing  the  persecution*i  of  Inat  year.  Thvy  wtre 
all  tried,  but  cj^pecially  Mrs.  Wu.  Her  house  was 
destroyed,  her  business  ruined,  and  all  her  property 
stolen.  Mr.  Peng  estimates  her  loss  at  about  400Q 
dollars-  She  is  now  penniless.  Her  Jife  was  sought 
by  the  enemy,  and  for  four  months  she  wandered 
about  front  pJAce  to  place  in  a  state  of  abject  poverty. 
Nevertheless  her  heart  is  full  of  giatitcide,  and  her 
faith  in  God  ts  as  strorg  as  ever.  She  told  «s  that  in 
chcr  midst  of  her  trials  she  cherished  no  hatred  of  her 
enemies,  no  ill-will,  no  desire  for  revenge^  And  all 
the  other  persecuted  ones  spoke  in  the  same  way.  It 
was  very  interesting  to  listen  to  their  tale  of  suffering, 
but  stil!  more  interesting  to  learn  that  in  the  hour  of 
trial  they  were  able  to  manifest  the  Christian  spirit  so 
fully.  The  Christian  Church  In  China  can  boast  not 
only  of  hcroc,'^,  but  of  heroines,  among  whom  Mrs-  Wu 
of  Chuan-hi-shib  must  be  rcgaidcd  as  occupying  a  fore- 
most place.  It  would  have  been  worth  while  going  all 
the  way  to  Hcng-Chow  if  only  to  see  this  one  woman 
find  fo  listen  to  her  story  of  trial  and  Chmri^n  heroism. 
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'The  ofie  hci  Uui  stands  oui  procninenU^  to  the 
fofCKCOinf  oaitative  b  this :  Uunan  is  ffrn.  I  luv« 
longed  for  nufiy  yean  to  be  abk  to  pen  that  sentcgte 
ol  throe  words^  bol  could  not  do  so  unlQ  now.  Once 
and  agun  have  I  ta\d^  dusit^  the  pa^  ioar  yean,  that 
HnTMti  was  opening,  but  never  till  now  have  I  been 
abk  to  ^y  that  it  vmt  actuuily  open.  Thank  God,  [ 
can  say  so  now,  and  my  hcan  »  fuJl  of  gradtude  and 
joy  a«  I  do  say  it. 

*And  nov  what  arc  yea  ^np  to  do?  Wc  want 
two  men  for  Chang-»ba«  two  ooen  (or  Siang-tan,  am) 
two  a>cn  for  Hcng-Cbow,  ftl  once.  At  Sian^-tao  w<e 
have  a  house  tn  which  two  umnained  men,  or  a 
married  couple,  could  ]i\T  with  comfort.  At  Hetif- 
C^>ow  we  shall  hav-e  a  similar  arrar^etnent  AJ)  this 
is  done  by  oft  with  funds  at  our  disposal,  and  we  do 
not  aak  the  Board  for  financial  help  so  fat  as  these 
two  places  arc  concerned.  If  we  plant  two  men  In 
Chang-^hii,  wc  shall  wsint  two  or  three  thoviand  taeif 
tn  order  to  provide  them  with  a  suitable  hotse  I  do 
not  think  there  is  room  for  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Directors.  Chan^^-sha  is  a  beautiful  city,  and  the 
most  imporUnt  dty  in  the  provinca  It  is  ti>e  very 
heart  of  Hunan.  It  b  also  in  the  centre  of  our  work. 
Sfang-Un  %%  only  thirty  miles  from  Chang-sha,  and 
Hwig-Chow  U  one  hundred  antl  thirty  mHe*  nearer 
Chang-nha  than  it  n  to  Vo-Chow.  Now  that  God  has 
opened  this  magnificent  dty  to  us,  in  answer  to  tiw 
prayers  and  clforts  of  many  years,  let  us  take  posscadon 
of  it  in  Hi^  name  for  His  sake,  and  let  us  do  lo  at  onca 

'  Again  do  1  entreat  you  to  send  us  men  for  Hunan. 
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If  you  cannot  Mfid  ci^ht,  ^nd  »x  ;  if  you  cannot  ficnd 
six,  senJ  four ;  if  you  cannot  send  four,  send  two. 
Make  a  begmning  anyhow.  Chang-sha  and  Hcng- 
CI10W  rnual  be  occupied  41  uticc' 

In  December  1901  the  im^prcssible  and  persistent 
leader  was  in  Hunan  again.  This  lime  hi«  journey 
was  accomplished  under  conditions  which  would  have 
made  most  men  consider  it  Uicir  duty  tc  turn  back  and 
nurse  themselves.  Soon  oflc*  Jcaving  Mankow  he  had 
an  attack  of  dyscnlciy  and  he  was  m  pdin  and  dis- 
comfort all  the  way,  yt:t  he  ]ieracvcrcd  tlitongh  a  live 
wcrVs'  trip.  Writing  from  Hankow  on  January  8, 
1902,  he  says^^ 

'At  one  time  I  hardly  expected  10  see  Hankow 
sigain-  I  am  now  on  the  mend,  but  feeling  very  weak. 
]  look  on  lltb  illiic^  &3  a  solemn  warning.  I  have 
one  great  ambitio:i»  tmmely,  to  sec  my  hopes  with 
regard  to  the  mission  in  Hunan  and  the  ediicattonul 
scheme  at  Hankow  realised  before  going  hence.  God, 
however,  knows  what  is  best,  and  my  deepest  prayer  ib, 
^'Thy  will  be  done/'* 

The  special  object  of  this  trip  was  to  arrange  for 
the  transfer  of  the  headquarters  of  the  Mi&AJon  from 
Vo-Chow  to  Heng-Chow,  the  work  having  developed 
mnch  more  rapidly  and  extensively  In  and  around  the 
latter  placc- 

■  You  know  that  our  great  work  U  in  the  Heng- 
Chow  prefecture  and  two  of  the  adjoining  prefectures. 
We  have  in  that  r^ion  5000  candidates  for  baptism 
at  least.  At  Heng-Chow  itself  we  have  it  beautiful 
congregation  ni  Christians,  and   in  the  prefecture  we 
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have  between  twenty  and  thbty  more.  Our 
cxteada  to  the  Canton  |>forincc  in  the  90uth  and  the 
Kwang-Si  prcivinGC  od  the  w»t.  It  is  a.  manrdlous 
work-  Mr.  Grelg  tn  going  to  Heng'CllOw  is  not  going 
to  create  a  new  work,  but  to  uuperintend  and  (Ic^tloii 
a  work  already  creatoti  by  Mr.  Peng  and  his  fellow- 
workcra.  At  Yo-Chow  there  i*  hardly  AT^y  worie  at  olL 
So  r&r  it  liaa  turned  out  to  be  a  barren  field.' 

The  two  mimionanct  removed  to  Heng*Cbow  in 
Aprtl  1902,  the  station  at  Yo-Ctiow  being  given  apv 
and  reoceupied  after  a  thort  intenal  by  the  inissioni 
cf  the  American  Refonned  Church.  Since  then  Dr. 
John  ha^  had  the  joy  of  M:c>ng  missionaries  of  his 
own  Society  settled  at  Chai^-sha  and  Siang-tan.  and 
many  other  Christian  workers  have  entered  the  great, 
province.  The  China  Inland  Minion,  no:  at  all  dj 
heartened  by  the  failure  of  its  early  and  dev-oted' 
pioneers,  has  pushed  on  with  its  usual  ical  and  cncri;y, 
and  is  occupying  several  ccrlrcs  even  in  dbtant  parts  0I 
the  province.  The  Amen  can  rrcsbytcrian  Mission,  the 
American  Refortned  Church,  the  American  Kpificopql 
Church,  the  Wcslcyan  Missionary  Society,  the  Christian 
Missionary  Alliance,  the  Norwe^an  Mission,  the  Ameri- 
can United  Evangelical  Mission,  and  other  labourers 
are  now  sharing  in  the  great  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  opening  of  Hunan. 


CHAPTER   XX 

NEW  MOVEMENTS  AND  THE  OLD 
MISSIONARY 


WE  have  anticipated  somewhat  \hc  course  of 
events  in  Dr.  John's  life  and  work,  white 
completing  the  story  of  the  opening  of  Hunan.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  narrate  in  any  detail  the  course 
u(  his  life  And  \aboun  during  the  last  rftceii  years, 
l>ccause  it  would,  or  the  whole,  be  only  a  repetition  of 
what  has  been  said  of  his  earlier  work.  After  sus- 
pending his  labours  as  a  translator  of  the  Scriptures 
for  some  years,  in  deference  to  the  arrangements  made 
at  the  Shanghai  Conference  in  1890  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Union  Versions  by  committees  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  he  resumed  the  work  again  wlien  it  became 
evident  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  any  Union 
Version  could  be  ready.  Since  then  he  has  steadily 
toiled,  first  at  the  completion  of  the  Bible  in  Wcn-li, 
and  then  the  translation  of  tlic  Old  Testament  into 
Mandarin,  The  Central  China  Tract  Society  has  con- 
tinued to  enjoy  his  constant  help.  NotwithstandJitg 
the  growing  weight  of  years,  he  has  maintained  hh 
power  and  a  large  amount  of  his  energy  as  a  preacher, 
and  his  letters  show  no  abatement  in  his  itirerating 
labours.       Enough    has    already   been    said    on    the^c 
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subject*  tt)  ftoow  h(iw  tfrclns,  ftrcnuou^,  and  ni*ny- 
slded  3  vorkcr  Dr.  John  has  been  throughout  the 
wbole  of  bb  oussiocury  life.  Sonk«  points  sund  out 
prominctiU/  in  the  ootirse  of  the  years,  mhkh  it  ouy 
be  mil  bridly  to  occupy  in  turn. 

The  invitfttioT)  sent  to  Dr,  John  to  be  one  of  the 
special  rcprescnlativcs  tmm  the  mbalon-ftdcl  at  the 
cekbration  of  the  centenjuy  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  In  1S9S  bas  already  been  mentk>ncd  ;  abo  hit 
nomination  a  second  time  for  election  to  th«  Chair  of 
the  Coneregational  Union  of  Hnglaml  and  Wales  in 
18^  Hudi  as  he  appreciated  ihc  honour  whkb 
h\%  friemU  9ou>;ht  to  confer  on  him  in  coniwctiuii  with 
the  Congrcgaiional  Union,  he  did  not  feel  at  at!  prr- 
pared  to  accept  it,  and  oisdo  known  hit  feelini;  \try 
deariy.  He  was,  boMrevcr,  strof^ly  tempted  to  pay  a 
visit  to  England  kfr  the  celebration  of  the  Society's 
centenary.  He  Mas  intensely  interested  in  the  for- 
ward movement  which  had  been  oaramenccd  in 
anticipation  of  the  centenary,  by  which  It  was  pro- 
posed to  «eod  out  in  fotir  years  one  hundred  addttiooa] 
missionaries  to  suppJy  some  of  the  many  pressin]; 
needs  in  the  mission -field-  Tliere  arc  frequent  refer- 
ences to  the  subject  in  his  letters.  The  proposal  was 
closely  in  accord  alike  wilh  hi%  own  stroti^  convictions 
of  the  greatness  of  the  need,  and  with  the  spirit  of 
confident  faith  which  led  him  feartc^ly  to  anderbke 
any  apparent  duty  or  service,  confident  that  God  would 
supply  Gvcfy  need  of  His  servants  if  the>-  souf^ht  to  do 
Mis  will.  The  following  is  a  very  cbaractcrtMic  cxprea- 
don  of  his  feeling : — 
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*WiJl  you  kindly  put  my  name  clown  (or  £iQO 
towards  the  Centenary  Fund?  I  wish  I  cou1<l  multiply 
this  by  len,  And  make  it  more  worthy  of  uur  uuble 
Society  and  of  this  gpAnd  occasion.  May  the  God 
wbo  haa  watched  over  the  Society  in  the  past  WAtch 
over  it  in  the  future,  and  may  the  second  celebration 
bo  &  celebration  of  a  world  conquered  and  'Aon  for 
Christ.  A  hundred  years  hence  f  1  envy  our  children, 
grandchildren^  and  great-gr;tndchildrcn.  We  can  only 
see  in  a  vision  the  great  things  that  will  be  serif  in 
their  day.  But  we  do  lee  and  rejoice.  I  am  thankful 
you  have  resolved  to  go  on  with  the  forward  nio\*c- 
ment.  1  admire  >-our  fftith,  and  pray  every  day  that 
God  will  re5pond  to  it  and  honour  it 

Fall  oD  the  iccmiiiK'  void,  and  ^d 
The  rock  bcnauih, 

Msty  you  find  it  10  be  ^ 

He  was  kept  in  China  by  anKiety  as  to  what  ra^ht 
happen  during  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  and 
then  by  the  evidences  of  widc'3i>rcad  renewal  of  the 
spirit  of  unrest  and  ho&tility  to  the  foreigner,  which 
found  expression  in  the  Kuchcng  massacre  Ai\d  the 
agitation  throughout  Sze-Chuen  in  1S9S-  His  view 
of  the  situaiion  and  of  his  duty  in  relation  to  it  ii 
expressed  in  his  correspondence  very  cleartyj  /^, ; — - 


*  Hankow,  Duemter  3,  1894- 

*Ii  looks  as  if  the  evhting  dynasty  baJ  rei^ched  its 
cl09e;  but  there  \%  no  one  who  has  the  least  chance  of 
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niocccdifig  in  a.ny  attempt  to  bccon>c  the  founder  of  a 
new  dynasty.  Caii  the  Emplfc  hold  toscthcr  ?  Wni 
it  go  Ici  piece*?  Win  the  gnf4t  Pim'cns  divide  il 
imotig  Iheniu'ves?  Thne  questions  are  being  asked 
ftod  difcuxsed  on  cvety  hand ;  but  no  one  Mcms  to 
have  any  Hghl  to  throw  on  the  9ub>ect 

*  In  view  of  all  sorts  of  troubles  that  may  afisc.  and 
of  all  Mrti  of  |>09»biUtkA  that  may  apriiis  up,  I  feel 
strongly  that  my  right  place  b  here ;  that  it  would  no: 
be  Hght  for  me  to  leav^  my  poit.  In  the  event  of 
trouble,  the  converts^  would  need  me.  My  pwcence 
would  be  a  pre*!  help  to  them  tn  many  waj-s.  My 
colleagues  would  need  me  n\tto^  Should  it  be  necessary 
that  the  married  people  iihould  leave  the  place  at  any 
liDkc,  it  u-Quld  be  ncccuaiy  that  I  should  be  here  to 
bcJd  the  fort  and  keep  tilings  gc^ng  as  long  aa  po»jble: 
T  haw  been  here  tince  '6 1  ;  my  tnterc*t  In  Hankow  Is 
greater  than  that  of  any  one  else ;  ray  experience  b 
more  cxtcnr>ivc  than  that  of  any  one  el»c ;  the  burden 
of  China  is  on  my  heart  these  days,  and  1  cannot  shake 
it  ofT.  Then  there  arc  possibilities  which  may  present 
themselves  during  the  next  year  of  infiiiile  iuiportance 
in  connection  with  tnis^ionary  work,  and  I  want  to  he 
here  to  avaD  myself  of  them/ 


■MaKKOW,  ^<jV/-d^9,  1895, 

'China's  future!  Who  can  say  what  It  is  to  be? 
It  looks  to  me  sometimes  as  if  h  must  break  up  And 
be  divided  between  the  more  powerful  of  the  Treaty 
P<>wer%.  There  la  no  man  la  China  to-day  who  can 
help  China  out  of  her  miiery.     The  IVking  Govern* 
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ment  is  as  weatc  as  water,  and  the  provinci;i)  Govern- 
ments art  utterly  corrupt  and  JMcapablc.  Poor  ChinA  I 
She  is  in  a  *ad  pli^^t.  And  yet  you  have  here  a  magnifi- 
cent country  and  a  great  people,  capable  of  the  highest 
tievelopment.     What  Ihcy  need  is  a  good  Govctnuicnt.' 

■  Hankow,  Seprtmbir  9^  i805' 

■  I  think  that  the  Kucheng  tragedy  will  be  the 
means  of  breaking  up  that  dangerous  society  tn  that 
part  of  Fuh-Kien.  It  is  called  Vegetarian,  but  it  U 
really  a  political  society,  and,  like  all  thcfie  societies, 
has  the  subvcnion  of  the  existing  d/naaty  for  its  mam 
aim. 

*  Here  at  Hankow  and  Wuchang  th^re  Is  a  good 
deal  of  unhealthy  excitement  among  the  people.  There 
are  many  bad  characters  in  the  pl&cc,  and  an  uprising 
might  take  place  at  anytime  but  for  the  vigilance  of 
the  authorities.  Tublications  have  been  i^ssucd  reciting 
the  marveiloii5  deeds  of  Liu  Ying-fuh,  the  leader  of  the 
Black  Flags  in  Formosa,  He  15  fabled  to  have  driven 
all  the  J^ps  out  of  Forrrosa^  to  have  eMermtnated  the 
foreign  armies  that  had  come  to  their  aid,  and  to  have 
sunk  any  number  of  Fngliah  ships  of  wax.  Aa  soon 
as  Formosa  is  pacified,  he  will  come  to  the  mainland, 
drive  all  the  foreijjncr*  into  the  sea,  and  restore  to 
China  the  glorious  Jays  of  Yaw  and  Shun,  This  is 
the  food  on  which  the  people  of  Hankow  arc  feeding 
these  weeks.  They  believe  every  word  of  it,  and  the 
casting  out  of  the  foreigners  has  become  the  talk  of 
the  tea-shops  and  the  streets,  \  broii^^ht  this  matter 
before  our  Consul  two  or  three  weck^  iinccn       He  at 
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once  wn>te  to  the  T^i^tAi,  and  got  prodomatiotts  b«ucd 
forl^ddine  Uic  Calk  and  atipprtsaing  the  lilcr«ttirc.  The 
books  and  pnnts  di^^piicarcd  at  onoe,  and  matters  hare 
Improved  soinewhiii.  But  the  place  is  full  of  all  sort* 
of  wild  nimotini,  Our  Viceroy,  however,  is  awake,  and 
doing  all  he  can  to  keep  thin(*s  quiet.  This  bdnj;  the 
cajw,  L  fed  pretty  sure  that  we  shall  have  t)o  serioo^ 
trouble  here.  It  is  rumoured  that  we  are  to  have  an 
uprising  early  in  the  next  month  1 ' 


It  is  ralh<*r  remarkabfc  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  spirit  of  suspicion  and  hostility  to  the  Corci^cr 
was  finding:  s>Jch  disquieting  expression  tn  vaiiotis 
quarter^  a  strong  and  wide-Mpread  movement  in  favour 
of  Christifinity  was  going  on  in  50mc  of  the  country 
districts  of  Htip«K  Writing  to  tlw  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  Society  in  July  189;,  after  referring  to  the 
Sze-Chucn  troubles  and  the  joy  which  had  come  to  tua 
heart  in  tlic  i-eports  of  the  stcadlartncfd  of  the  comvtrta 
in  ihnt  province,  Dr,  John  wciil  on  : — 

'  Now  for  a  bit  of  newM  that  will  cheer  your  heart. 
Last  year  I  f^ave  3^u  some  acccmm  of  a  remarlcable 
work  that  had  f^prung  up  in  the  district  of  King-slian. 
I  told  you  that  I  had  baptized  there  on  one  Sunday 
41  adulU  and  19  children,  60  in  all  Mr.  I^linng,  one 
of  the  Tiative  assistants  at  ilankuw,  li;ts  )txsi  retumrrl 
from  ft  vfftir  to  King-shann  He  tells  an  that  all  the 
convert*  baptized  last  y<ar  remain  itronjf  and  firm  In 
the  faith.  There  are  mere  th;in  190  now  waiting  for 
baptism,  of  whom  about  100  arc  deemed  ^itiu  «ati5- 
faclory.     The  Christians  ha\x  bought  a  langc  house  for 
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diapcl  purposes,  and  paid  for  it  themselves,  About 
forty  villages  have  become  more  or  less  Christian,  and 
the  work  looks  as  i(  it  might  ^picad  all  over  that  part 
oi  the  country. 

■In  the  district  of  Ticn-men  there  is  a  most 
interesting  work  springing  up  in  the  immediate  vlclnhy 
of  our  station  at  Pah-Uze-nau,  The  plftce  ie  called 
Feh-hO'kou>  and  1  am  told  that  from  twcntyeiKht  to 
thirty  people  arc  seeking  baptism  there.  What  they 
told  Mr,  Hivitig  was  tliis^  "We  have  tjivcn  up  IJolatry. 
Wc  do  not  bciievc  in  Roman  Calholittsm.  Wc  wiih 
to  be  Christians,  and  desire  to  join  the  Gospel  Church  " 
The  ''Gospel  Church"  fs  our  specific  designation.  I 
am  sure  you  will  join  me  in  blessing  God  for  this  good 
rews.  When  are  you  going  to  send  us  men  for  Ying- 
shan  and  Yun^mung  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  Tien- 
men  and  King-shan  on  the  other?' 

Three  years  after,  in  an  address  to  a  missionary 
company  at  Kuling,  Dr  John  referred  to  this  move- 
ment very  fully  and  in  a  way  which  showed  that  he 
was  not  at  all  misled  by  the  glamour  of  numbers  and 
the  excitement  of  a  ptjpular  movement  to  make  more 
of  it  than  was  wise,  though  he  rcalised  the  serious 
RBpon^Ibilities  such  a  movement  entailed  on  the  misi* 
lloiiidtsr— 

■It  waa  in  1S94  that  1  was,  for  the  first  time, 
Ijrcught  face  to  face  with  this  remarkable  movement. 
In  tJie  beginning  of  that  year  our  evangelist  Wei  Teh* 
sheng,  who  was  then  a  colporteur,  visited  King-abaii. 
As  he  was  passing  through  the  diittrict  he  came  into 
contact  with  a  number  of  people  who  seemed  wonder- 
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folly  prcptred  for  hU  message.  They  had  loM  aU 
faith  in  idolatty,  and  profeued  to  have  [>o  faith  in 
RoRun  Catbolidun.  Thty  ^\k  up  their  idols  to  Mr. 
Wei.  and  beeped  him  to  atay  with  them  and  teach 
tbcm.  Having  «pent  some  tracks  at  the  place,  he 
returned  to  Hankow,  and  gave  us  a  repon  of  the  work 
such  as  look  ik  u1)  by  surprue.  I  had  W&tted  Kti^ 
than  before,  and  wc  had  had  a  few  convens  there  for 
some  yc9.f%.  But  th»  was  a  new  work,  and  quite 
different  from  the  old  in  both  spirit  and  character. 
Mr.  Wei  vrantcd  us  to  vint  Che  pUce  at  oao^  and  sec 
vntli  our  own  cyc<t  what  God  wai  dcHng  in  Kli^-xhan. 
We  thought  it  bcxt  to  wait,  and  give  the  tnovemefH 
Lime  to  de\'eTop  And  divilose  ixs  true  nature.  The  fact 
13^  wc  ^ood  in  doubt  of  it,  and  were  slow  to  commit 
ourselves  to  IL 

']l  wa^  not  before  October  of  the  Mmcycar  that 
Mr.  Bonsey  and  myself  ri:qtcd  the  place.  VVc  took 
with  U3  one  of  the  mo^l  experienced  and  inmworthy 
of  our  native  aMistants  at  Hankow,  in  order  to  »ft  the 
movement  to  the  bottom, and  liiid  out  the  real  character 
of  the  candidates.  On  our  nnivaJ  we  wxre  met  by  a 
tan^  number  of  converts^  They  ^rc  ui  a  right  royal 
reception,  and  would  have  kiUed  tu  with  kindness. 
Out  of  the  multiitide  of  candidates  who  came  before  u« 
we  baptised  only  forty-'l^ve  adults.  We  might  bare 
baptized  ^undreds  had  u-e  been  less  exacttnf;.  Both 
Mr  BonBcy  and  myself  were  surprised  at  ibc  amount 
of  knowledge  the  candidatct  possessed,  and  the  cvideat 
Mnccrity  whkh  mo^t  of  them  evinced.  The  worlt  In 
Ktng-«han  has  tieen  growing  <(teAdi1y  during  these  four 
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yt^rs,  and  we  have  now  in  that  one  district  «evr>ral 
hundretJs  of  bapli^ed  converts.  Most  of  the  Ctimtiant 
are  respectable  farncrs  ard  rarm -labourers.  A  sJmiUr 
work  is  going  on  in  the  districts  of  Ticn-men,  yun-mung, 
and  Hiau'Kan.  We  Uavc  had  a  work  in  Viin-munff  for 
many  years  ,  but  till  quile  recently  it  was  slow«  hcAvy, 
«rd  discouragirg.  About  three  years  ago  it  began  lo 
■iihow  signs  of  &  new  life,  and  now  our  chapel,  which 
holds  nearly  300  people,  is  too  small  for  the  congrega- 
tion. In  HiaU'Kan  we  have  had  a  good  work  for  more 
thar  twenty  years,  The  progress  there  h&s  been  steady 
and  subitandal  from  the  beginning ;  but  of  late  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  revival.  On  a  recent  vi«tt  1 
bapli/ed  in  the  Hia^Li-Kaii  distnct  166  pffntoi».  of  wlium 
131  were  adult  believers. 

*  Thus  the  (ire  has  been  spreading  during  these  four 
years  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and,  50  fer  as  I  can  see 
at  the  present  time,  ts  destined  to  spread.  The  move- 
ment took  nie  by  sufpriAC-  Thoiiuli  I  haJ  been  In 
China  forty  years  I  found  myself  unprepared  for  it.  ! 
could  hardly  belfeve  in  its  rcalitj'.  It  seemed  too  good 
to  be  true.  And  yet  this  is  what  I  had  been  praying 
for  ever  since  L  came  to  Chio&. 


'  I  would  divide  the  candidates  with  whom  I  have 
had  to  deal  in  connection  witli  this  movement  into 
three  classes:  those  who  are  actuated  by  good  and 
pure  motives  wholly;  those  who  are  ;tcluated  by  bad 
and  false  mothres  wholly ;  and  those  ^^ho  are  actuated 
by  mixed  motives— motives  not  bad  themselves.  *till 
not  exclusively  religious  and  spirituaL     All  the  candi- 
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date^  vith  whom  1  have  had  anything  to  do  belong  to 
one  or  the  other  of  these  three  cI&ascs.  Those  who 
arc  actuated  by  good  and  ptife  motives  solely  are 
easily  dealt  with;  but  Ihey  nte  not,  1  fear,  very; 
numfiFousL  Neither  is  It  difficult  to  deal  with  tho««' 
who  are  actuated  by  bad  motives  solely,  foe  If  the 
missTonary  is  atrnig^ht  in  his  dealings  with  them,  they 
wiU  soon  fall  o(t  of  their  own  accord.  The  ^reai  mass 
of  candidates  Arc  to  be  found  among  the  third  class,  ot 
thoKe  who  are  Influenced  by  mixed  motives,  and  they 
are  not  co  esai]y  disposed  of 

'  In  what  iicht  shall  we  regard  these  men?  How 
sh;Llt  wc  deal  with  them?  Shall  we  lootc  upon  theai 
U  so  many  hypocrites,  and  dismiss  them  on  account 
of  Ihc  impcrfeclioii  of  the  motive  by  which  they  arc 
activated?  Some  would  say_^j-  I  say  tia,  a  thousand 
time«  $ta,  I  would  say:  "Take  them  by  the  hand, 
pour  more  Ifghc  into  their  souls,  and  lead  them  on  to 
higher  and  robkr  thin{;sH"  Do  this,  tkxxd  in  many 
caflca  the  lower  motive  mHI  die  down,  and  the  higher 
motive  wHI  grow  in  strength  and  becnme  (InminnnL 
Out  of  that  mass  of  candidates,  not  very  sailsbctory 
perhaps  at  the  outtet,  you  will  f^t  nmc  of  your 
brightest  converts,  and  most  valuable  helpers  in  the 
work.  Such  has  been  my  experience.  Some  of 
tlic  beat  men  wc  have  in  Central  Clitna  ate  nicn 
wIk}  were  in  Hitt  first  iT]%lunce  actuated  by  mixrd 
motives.  And  there  U  nothing  strange  &  this.  The 
Apostlct  were  actuated  by  very  mixed  'moti\<es  right 
up  to  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  Who  shall 
the  greatest  in  the  kingdom? — that  was  one  of  their' 
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grand  aratntron^H  And  yet  out  Lord  did  not  reject 
them  on  this  account.  He  bore  with  tbcm,  and 
patienlly  led  them  onward  and  miward.  Wheti  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  down  upon  them  At  Pentecost,  the 
low  motive  was  burred  up,  and  the  higher  motive 
bee&me  rcfjnant  in  their  hearts  and  lives.  So  will  it 
be  with  these  imperfect  convert,-!,  at  lca,it  with  many 
of  them,  if  vrc  adopt  the  method  of  Chiist  in  dcaJIog 
with  them.' 

It  is  not  ^rprislng  that  under  condTlions  such  as 
these  the  old  sptrit  of  appeal  for  advance  should  have 
burned  up  ver>*  strongly^  and  that  he  wrote  to  Che 
Directors  of  the  Society  in  August  1896  in  the  follow* 
ing  tcrm^ : — 

M  do  most  earnestly  pIcEd  with  the  Directors  on 
behalf  of  the  Mission  In  Central  China.  Did  1  not 
believe  in  God,  I  should  feel  inclined  to  despair  utterly 
as  J  think  of  the  claims  of  the  work  anU  your  inability 
to  meet  them,  t  can  only  throw  myself  on  God's 
mercy  and  ask  His  forgiveness  if  1  clo  sometime?! 
allow  myseEf  to  yield  to  unworthy  despondency.  I  am 
getting  to  be  an  old  man  ;  the  men  on  whnm  T  have 
t>eeo  building  my  hojics  for  the  fuiiire  arc  being  taken 
away;  and  the  work  ts  spreading  rapidly  m  every 
direction  around  i:^  There  are  hundreds  in  the 
Gountics  of  Tien-men  and  Kfng-shan  asking  for  baj>- 
ttsm  ;  the  next  lime  I  go  there  I  aball  baptixe,  in  all 
probability,  horn  zoo  to  300  persons,  the  interest 
In  the  truth  U  wide-spread  in  the  whole  of  that 
region ;  and  yet  [  am  told  that  you  can  do  nothing 
to  help  on  the  work  there.     You  have  been  praying 
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for  results  Cod  J9  givine  you  tg«u)1s;  but  your 
only  reply  to  tlic  call  for  gratitude  ii  on  emphatic 
nan  pouMmuS^  I  do  not  5n(l  fault  .  but  I  Jo  fed^ 
«ad  (ind  .^nrn^wfuL  I  fe^\  xhxi  vc  Arc  liotind  to  go  on 
and  daily  enlarge  our  boondariw,  Wc  dare  not  go 
back,  we  cannot  aitand  sitill ;  that  n-ould  be  ttvkidj 
God  ia  tnarchini^  on,  and  ^^'C  nrc  bound  to  folloiff^ 
Can  you  do  nathing  to  help  us?  Are  wc  to  uni 
stand  that  King-slwn  and  Tlcii-mcn  arc  not  to  be 
mantiffd  hy  you  ^  Wtiuld  yi»u  juIvih<?  h*  tt>  haiul  thcte 
two  coariles  over  to  another  mission?" 

The  Dirccrtors  of  the  Societ>-  could  not 
such  an  appeal  as  this,  though  the  finances  of  the 
Society  were,  as  usual,  in  a  condition  which  made 
advance  almost  impo^ible.  A  dciical  Riisaionaiy  wair 
appointed  ;  n  new  station  was  comnenced  at  Tsao 
Shih  \  whiUt  two  gcrteroui  friends  undertook  the 
support  of  a  medical  missionary  and  provided  the 
fund^  required  for  the  erection  of  a  hospital 

The  strain  of  inocssant  work,  with  constant  anxiety 
was  steadily  telling  on  tlic  strong  frame  of  the  veteran 
leader,  and  he  had  more  than  one  serious  warning;  that 
h(!  uiuld  not  go  on  as  he  had  l)ccn  accutJoini-d  tn  do. 
In  1S95  he  had  a  very  serious  illness,  during  which  at 
one  time  hU  life  seemed  to  be  trembling  in  the  txitancc. 
In  «ucc€cdinf;  years  the  trouble  rectured  again  and 
ag^in.  He  was  also  greatly  depressed  by  sickrwsv'' 
and  death  10  the  Mi^L^ion.  In  1894  Mr,  Walford  Han 
was  sudduily  stricken  down  very  shurtly  after  his 
marriage,  and  hit  young  widow  followed  him  a  year 
later.    Mrs.  William  Ov^^o,  a  worker  of  ripe  experience 
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und  great  povrer,  dlnl  in  1S95.  Thir  ycxr  iS^ft  wn« 
a  very  sickly  one  in  Central  China ;  death  vJsitcd  ihc 
Weskyan  and  aUo  the  London  Missions,  and  amidiit 
the  joy  of  a  rapidly  extending  work  came  great  sorrow. 
Writing  to  Mr.  Bryson  in  Augiut  J  896,  Dr.  John 
said : — 

'  I  ain  getting  to  feel  more  and  ntorc  that  earth  is 
growing  poorer  and  heaven  richer.  1  don't  know  how 
you  feel.  1  hope  you  do  not  feel  exactly  a«  I  do,  for 
you  are  younger,  and  the  end  in  your  case  is  not  so 
near. 

*  This  year  has  been  a  very  fetal  one  at  Hankow 
and  the  vicinity;  David  Hill  gone  Turner  ^ne. 
Terrell  gone,  and  other'*  gone.  GiUis*m  had  to  j-o 
to  Japan  irt  cjuest  of  health  at  the  beginning  of  thH 
summer,  and  Hodge  ha^  had  to  follow.  1  broke  down 
about  six  weeks  ago,  and  had  to  fly  to  Kuimg>  Had 
Kuling  been  ready,  it  would  have  been  the  very  p[ncc 
for  Gilli»on  and  Hodge.  The  Archibalds  gave  me  a 
pressing  invilatioii  to  come  and  take  a  room  In  their 
bungalow;  hoit  there  wa^  not  a  liolc  or  a  comer  for 
Gillfson  or  Hod^c  on  the  estate. 

'  Turner  was  a  most  promising  young  fellow,  and 
would  have  developed  into  a  fine  missionary,  As  to 
Terrell,  he  was  a  splendid  missionftryp  1  loved  and 
admired  him  for  his  character  and  worth  very  greatly. 
He  uas  a  robust  Chri^itJun,  a  moat  entliusi^stic  mis- 
sionary, and  a  genuinely  manly  maa  He  was  just 
made  for  Hiau-Kan  and  the  eountry  work  of  that 
region.  He  was  to  me  a  lion,  and  I  loved  him  as  a 
father-     His  death  is  e,  great  loss  to  our  Mission  in 
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Central  ChTiiA;  to  Hiau-Kan  it  \t  irreparable  K<?» 
would  have  likc?d  Terrell — a  mai  full  of  life*  health, 
and  W^ur,  a  roan  of  gn:at  sing1cn<:ss  of  purpose  and 
wonderful  devotion  to  CbriiL  Why  should  such  « 
man  be  taken  Away  from  such  &  work  m  the  mklst  of 
his  d^yit  ^ad  u^efulnei*^  That  i«  a  queolon  I  e^innot 
answer  with  any  satfsfAction  to  my  own  tnind  God 
cannot  maks  a  mistake.  He  Is  love ;  He  in  light. 
The  work  is  His,  and  nearer  to  His  heart  than  it  can 
be  to  mine.  He  must  mean  some  ^rcat  good  to  the 
work  in  taking  such  a  man  from  it  'What  tliou 
IcnofVCKt  ntJt  now,  thou  shuli  know  hcreafler."  "  It  U 
evpcdJent  for  you  that  I  go  away."  We  can  only  rest 
in  God  Himself.  I  thank  God  every  day  for  the  faith 
He  has  given  mc  tn  Himstif^  apart  from  all  His  out- 
ward dealings  with  mc' 

Fortunately,  \\ifX  at  thU  time  rt  became  po?Kfble  to 
obtain  summer  quarti^rs  on  the  lofty  mountains  to  the 
south  of  the  Yang'tse.  For  many  years  this  had  been 
greatly  desired  by  the  miasionary  circle  and  other 
Ibre^  residents  in  Hankow  ard  other  parts  of  the 
Vang-iflc  vfillcy^  where  the  Bummcr  beat  is  Intense, 
steamy,  and  unhealthy  ;  but  every  cITbrt  to  lind  a  suit- 
able place,  or  finding  it,  to  get  a  settlement  there,  had 
been  In  vain.  The  sitory  of  the  acqitiution  of  Killing 
and  of  its  sub^quent  extension  is  a  most  interesting 
illustration  of  Chinese  officia)  methods  of  obstruction, 
which  were  only  overcome  by  long  years  of  patknt 
pressure  on  the  part  of  a  small  committee,  of  which 
Dr,  John  was  from  the  first  ihc  climrman,  and  io  the 
citurt*  of  wh;ch  he  took  a  very  active  part-     The  result 
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of  their  labours  was  the  acquisition  by  purchase  from 
the  Government,  first  of  a  piece  of  bnrl^  and  thcn^  al^cr 
negotiations  extending  to  1904,  of  a  considerable  ex- 
tension in  *9  bcatitirul,  wcll-watcrcd  mountain  valley, 
Vfiih  an  elevation  of  4000  feet,  on  the  top  of  tlic  Lu 
nnuntainj  ctose  to  the  ]>orl  of  Ktu-kiang,  convenient  of 
access  from  all  part*  of  C<iural  China,  In  ancient 
times  it  had  bet^n  covered  with  temple*,  but  these  had 
all  long  been  defstroycd,  and  the  whole  mountain  top 
abandoned  to  the  wild  be<-iflt5.  Mo  one  owned  it,  no 
one  lived  there,  and  the  oiHclala  seemed  to  be  i^orant 
of  its  very  existence' 

At  first  a  small  toJony  of  inisslonatics  e^tablNht^d 
themselves  there  for  Mimmrr  quarter* ;  but  ex'rry  year 
has  seen  an  incr«a«inf;  number  of  houses  and  visitors 
from  the  commercial  and  ofiicial  communities  o( 
Shanffhai  and  other  more  distant  places.  Fully  tsoo 
Europeans  now  find  ci  resting-place  there  during  the 
heal,  and  have  cause  to  thank  the  three  enterprising 
and  persistent  missionaries  whose  efTorts  have  secured 
for  them  this  great  boon,  "  The  number  of  sklc  folk 
who  have  been  restored  to  health  through  its  puie, 
coo],  and  bracing  air  can  no  longer  be  coiLnted,  while 
rot  a  few  amongst  them  declare  they  owe  their  lives  to 
Killing-  Only  residents  on  the  broiling  plain.i  of  the 
Far  East  can  appreciate  the  boon  it  15/  Dr  John 
found  the  benefit  from  the  out^t,  and,  hum:inly  «peak- 
ln|;,  the  continuance  of  his  Ufe  and  power  of  work 
during  recent  >"eari  has  been  largely  due  to  the  effects 
of  the  annu&l  change  to  Kuling,  In  1  S97  he  wrote  to 
his  old  friend  Mr.  Jacob  from  Kulin^  : — 
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*  I  wm  lif^rc  last  yvAr  for  Abmit  siv  wrrks  on  ;iccoinit 
of  a  bfcak-dowii.  In  May  of  this  year  1  had  a  slmftar 
break-down^  so  the  doctor  ordered  mc  up  here  for  the 
aummer  I  left  Hankow  In  the  befiiniiiDf;  of  Ji]ne> 
accompanied  by  M&ry  and  (iito,  and  here  ]  am  likely 
to  be  to  the  end  ai  Au|;uaL  1  have  alrcidy  derived 
much  benefkl  rrom  the  change,  and  am  cxi^ccting  lo 
derive  more,  fn  any  case,  the  charge  luu  S4ved  me 
from  the  heat  of  Ifankow,  which  h  very  trten<^  in  the 
months  of  July  and  Augtjat.  Durin;;  my  forty-two 
years  in  China  1  have  had  hardly  ary  holiday  Ufa 
Lart  ycftr  and  thU  have  been  the  Dniy  years  in  which 
T  iiavc  taken  any  holiday  whAtcvcr,  and  in  both  >'cars 
T  hftve  been  ilrivcu  away  by  illTiCfu.  It  i%  not  all  rt;- 
creation,  hnwevet,  for  t  am  working  at  Rcvdations 
ftomc  live  or  six  houn  every  day.  I  am  turning  the 
Paalma  into  Mandarin,  and  1  hope  to  take  both  the 
Psalms  and  Proverbs  with  me  to  Hankow  when  I 
tttuni.' 

Significant  indic;iticint  have  not  hren  ^«^ntitig  for 
many  years  that  there  was  a  party  in  China,  »inaU 
perhaps,  btit  growing,  who  were  not  di^owd  to  lose  the 
bcnctii  of  the  mechanical  superiority  of  Western  natiocu 
by  clin^iii^  to  their  own  antii^uatcd  methods.  There 
have  also  been  a  small  number  of  Chinese  who  Kave 
received  Wcslent  education  and  have  learned  the  value 
of  it  The  disastrous  war  with  Japan  In  1894  was  a 
very  forcihie  and  convincing  object-le«fion  in  thi*  dtrce* 
tion.  Their  ^malT  neighbour,  who  had  opened  her 
doors  to  European  ediic;ition,  and  had  remodelled  large 
«cction£  of  her  national  life  under  Western  inlhienec. 
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was  able  with  Ihc  git^tcst  cwc  to  defeat  their  armic^f, 
sink  or  capture  llicir  cncn-of-war,  annex  Formosa,  set 
Korea  free  froin  Chinctc  suiferainty,  and  make  China 
realise  her  utlcr  impotence.  The  party  (>f  ai]vance  and 
Ihe  movement  of  reform  made  rapid  progress  after  this 
experience 

This  dianged  feeling  showed  itself  in  a  new  attitude 
towards  Western  education,  and  a  new  desire  to  learn 
something  of  Christianity.  Dr.  John  mentions  in  his 
report  for  iSgj  that  even  in  the  Chinese  cxamiiiation 
halls  questions  were  being  put  which  only  thoae  who 
had  some  acquaintance  with  the  Biblr  could  ati^wcr, 
and  «iates  that  at  the  examination  in  Nan-chang.  the 
capital  of  Kiang-Si,  the  candidates  were  asked,  *  What 
do  you  know  of  the  rcpcopling  of  the  world  by  Noah 
and  his  family  after  the  flood  ?  '  The  textbook  recom* 
iTicitdcd  to  the  student,*  was  the  Old  Testament  I 

Again,  writing  to  the  Rev,  G.  Cousin*  in  Janiiaiy 
iSjS^  he  says; — 

'There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  I  did  not 
touch  in  my  last  letter,  namely,  the  adoption  of  lini^'li^h 
as  part  of  the  Khcme.  There  was  a  lime  when  I  was 
strongly  opposed  to  the  introclucticin  of  this  clement 
into  our  schools;  but  the  times  have  altered,  and  my 
own  view*  have  undergone  a  complete  cliant?e.  There 
is  in  China  at  the  present  time  a  great  demand  for 
Enghfih,  and  the  demand  will  have  to  be  met.  The 
Chincac  will  ha\^  Englishi  no  matter  what  the  mis- 
sionariea  may  do.  Shall  the  demand  be  met  by  the 
CluUtian  missionary,  and  the  teaching  be  made  sub- 
Kcrxienl  to  the  Christiain'^atlon  of  the  n^lJon  ;  or  nhall 
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it  be  rnefc  by  mefi  who  are  oul  of  all  sympathy  with 
missions,  aiid  thus  the  tcachinf  be  oode  subocrvicnt  lo 
the  difTuson  of  anti-Christnn  prioctplci  throughout  the 
laiKl?  That  Js  a  t^ucslion  whkU  presses  Itself  on  say 
mind,  and  to  which  I  lind  it  impootUe  lo  give  but  one 
an&wcr  Then  EfiglUh  teaching  wQ!  bring  htindrodi  of 
men  of  high  fiocial  standing  under  our  infliienc«r  with 
most  or  whom  we  should  ftnd  it  impoa9ible  to  eoinc 
into  contact  in  any  other  way.  Moreover,  the  mission 
that  will  ignore  this  clement  will  6nd  ft  impo^Aible  in 
the  days  to  come  to  comjicte  u'ith  the  mocv  pragressivc 
ones,  There  is  a  tremendous  change  coming  over 
China,  and  the  mis^oni  mutt  ada[>t  themselves  to 
the  new  order  or  thJn^,  or  fall  behind  ;  and  thia  the 
London  Mtwion  inuat  do  if  it  would  maintain  its 
rightful  position  among  tlie  organbationa  that  are  now 
necking  to  promote  the  intellcctu^tl,  moral,  and  s]>iritual 
elevation  of  this  great  people.      Forward!!* 

That  year,  1 3^3,  was  one  of  :;iartling  and  momentous 
changes  in  China.  The  parly  of  prOf^re^  obtained  for 
a  time  the  ai^cendcncy  in  the  Imperial  ootmctls,  and 
the  young  Kmpcror  propounded  a  very  radical  and 
sweeping  scheme  of  reform-  The  morcmcnt  was^  how- 
ever, too  suflden,  the  change  proposed  vta  too  violent, 
and  the  forces  of  crin«cr%%ui<ni  were  ar<«j*ed  in  atann 
and  self-defence-  The  young  Emperor  was  practically 
dethronedf  his  aunt^  the  Don-ager  Empnas;  autuning 
agftin  the  reins  of  f^vcrnment.  Some  of  the  moA  pro- 
minent reformers  were  adzed  and  executed,  and  otl^^cnt 
had  to  flee  for  their  lives-  The  Boxer  rising  of  1900 
may  not  h^ve  been  actually  instigated  by  the  reactionary 
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leaders  in  Pcldng,  but  Jt  unqtiesticnabl)'  was  encouraged 
and  spread  by  official  approval.  If  it  could  have 
succeeded,  it  woiitd  have  meant  not  only  the  expuJaion 
of  the  foreigncT  from  China  and  ihc  crushing  for  the 
time  of  thc^  Christian  Chuich,  but  al^u  the  complete 
and  pm-haps  prolonged  triumph  of  the  anti-rcfbrm  and 
lin progressive  party  In  China. 

In  Central  China  the  Viceroy  of  Hupeh,  Chang 
Chih-tung,  by  his  enlightened  policy  and  by  hi*  firm- 
ness, was  mainly  instrumental  in  preventing  any  serious 
outbreak  against  foreigners  and  native  Christians,  The 
Udks  and  children  were  ordered  from  llaitkow  and 
other  places  in  the  interior  tn  the  coast,  and  many 
mission  fit^iions  were,  as  a  wise  procaiition,  entirely 
deserted  by  their  occupants  for  several  months.  The 
majority  of  the  missionaries  in  the  interior  of  Northern 
and  Western  China  who  escaped  from  the  fury  of  the 
Boxers  found  ilieir  way  to  safety  through  Central  China 
and  down  the  Vang-t*te  va!!ey  by  way  of  Hankow. 
The  letters  from  that  mis«on  are  full  of  a  palhrlic  and 
tragic  interest  ax  they  tell  of  the  condition  of  those 
who  in  succession  arrived.  The  following  letter  from 
Dr.  John,  dated  Augu.nt  27,  igoo,  describes  some  of 
the  pcriU  even  in  Hankow,  and  rcfcn  to  the  sorrowful 
travellers  who  were  pa.«ing  thrtjugh  from  the  interior  : — 

■  Missionaries  are  arriving  here  almost  every  tLiy, 
on  their  way  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  The  talc 
which  some  of  them  have  xo  tell  is  enough  to  make 
one's  blood  run  cold  I  have  nc^'er  heard  anything  so 
gruetome  as  the  story  of  the  suffering  and  barbarism 
wliich  the  Shan-St  refugees  have  brought  with  tiicm. 
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Otheri  also  have  sad  lates  to  tell :  bat  tbb  k  tbe 
aaddc«i  l  have  h^Ard.  There  &rc  1ak«  that  have  Dot. 
reached  uu  yet,  which  will  surpass  this  in  horror.  The 
P«o<ting'^  talc  whcfi  toM  will  throvr  every  other  into 
the  ahadc  I  am  looking  forward  to  it  with  Aboolaic 
drcnd,  4H  1  do  to  that  of  Tai-yucn-ra-  The  mission- 
aries from  ShaiuSi  and  Horian  have,  almost  without  an 
exception,  pa««ed  through  great  siifTcfhigfl-  Those 
from  Shen-Sf  and  Sae-Chuen  hav^  not  been  called  to 
pas9  through  any  triab  arising  from  ill -treatment  oo 
the  part  of  the  oflkiab  or  people. 

'Wc  cannot  but  reel  thankful  to  God  for  Oie 
j>e4ce  wc  hjtvc  Ireini  pcnuitled  to  enjoy  at  Hankov 
and  Wiirhang.  Wr  have  ha<^  our  trials  hrne.  The 
nimours  have  been  many,  constant,  and  xtry  alarming. 
Wc  have  been  al«o  in  great  perils.  Last  wo^,  for 
inMnncc.  yvc  were  in  great  danger,  owing  to  the  plot* 
lln^s  of  the  rcformcf^.  They  had  etitcrcd  into  eoUu- 
una  with  the  Kolno  Hcct  and  the  vilest  v^gabnnda  of 
the  place,  with  the  view  of  killing  tlic  oRldaU,  from 
the  Viceroy  downwards,  and  taking  pouectlon  of  these 
three  cities.  But  for  the  vigilance  and  trter^  of  tbe 
Viceroy,  thc^e  three  citiot  would  have  been  in  aabc3 
tKfore  the  citd  of  laat  week,  I  have  always  lud  great 
con^dence  in  the  good  intentions  of  our  Viceroy,  and 
thpi  haa  enabled  me  to  go  on  villi  my  u-ork  here  in 
the  enjoyment  of  much  mcnul  peacCn 

■  Von  will  t>e  pleased  to  learn  that  here  at  the 
ccntrCi  and  In  at!  the  surrounding  counties  occupied  by 
the  Society,  there  has  been  no  suspciision  of  work* 
Chri^liiinx  have  been  meeliii^  for  worship  ma  usual,  tbe 
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braling  work  at  the  Hankow  hospital  bos  been  going 
on  as  heretofore^  and  our  day  schools  have  never  been 
cloficd  Till  a.  fortnight  ago  the  dAily  preaching  was 
carried  on  rcgulaily,  and  with  a-s  much  energy  as  ever 
Aft^r  the  Attacks  made  on  the  chapels  by  the  inob,  the 
officials  suggested  ih:(l  it  would  be  advisable  to  sus- 
pend this  branch  of  the  work  for  the  present  We 
thought  it  only  n^ht  to  mccl  their  wishes  in  this 
matter,  so  there  haa  been  no  daily  preaching  for  about 
a  fortnight, 

'  1  am  sure  we  have  acted  wisely  iri  tilnying  here  to 
comfort  and  strengthen  our  native  brethren,  It  would 
have  t>een  cruel  to  leave  them  whilst  there  was  a  poasi- 
biUty  of  staying  with  them.  Had  I  left  them  when 
these  troubles  began,  I  could  never  return  and  preach 
faith  and  courage  tc  them  f^ain.  Our  presence  here 
has  been  most  liclpful  to  them  in  many  ways.  I 
tbtnk  you  will  say  that  we  have  acted  rightly  and 
wisely  in  the  way  we  have  distributed  our  forces^  The 
ladies  and  children  are  safe  in  Japan.  Some  of  the 
gcntlemert  arc  there  also,  but  most  of  us  are  here-  I 
trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  all  be 
gathered  together  at  thu  centre  agnin. 

'  My  impression  \s  that  such  will  t>c  the  case,  and 
hence  the  reason  why  I  have  been  ;idvi'iirg  ihcmmion- 
aries  not  to  go  far  away  from  their  stations,  so  thai 
they  may  return  to  their  work  at  the  earliest  oppor* 
tunlty.  *'Go  to  Japan;  don't  go  home;  you  will,  I 
hope,  soon  be  wanted  again"  That  has  been  my 
advice  to  mosi  of  my  bretJifca  of  van'ous  missions.  It 
will  be  some  time  before  the  missionaries  can  return 
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to  the  more  remote  places  in  1H9  Interior ;  bat  my 
hope  U,  and  belief  ftUo,  that  they  vrill  soon  be  able  to 
resume  work  at  the  port»  and  places  In  Ihe  vicinity  ci 
the  ports. 

*  I  do  not  take  a  deaponding  view  of  the  future,  but 
!hc  reverse.  ThcTc  arc  gloricm^  d^jrs  for  missions  In 
China  ri^ht  hctotc  ui.  I  am  surprtMrd  to  hear  ihaf 
people  are  talking  abotjt  giving  up  the  work  in  China* 
they  must  be  mad,  surely.  Our  prospects-  to*day  in 
China  are  vastly  hrighicr  than  they  iv^rc  six  months 
ago,  I  was  bcg^inniiig  to  despond  at  that  time  ;  J  do 
not  despond  now.  My  heart  h  full  of  bo(x.  full  of 
eager  expectation.  The  demaml  fur  mission i^irkn  will 
be  greater  than  ever;  the  demand  for  the  Klble  and 
other  Ciiristian  books  will  be  greater  than  ever ;  the 
demand  for  Western  education  will  be  greater  tl 
ever.  The  Chinese  mind  will  be  better  prepared  for 
the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  truth  of  every  kind  thsA 
it  has  ever  been  in  all  the  past.  All  thc«;  suflcrtiign 
through  which  ihe  Church  U  passing  In  China  these 
da)-s  HTC  terrible  to  think  of;  but  we  shall  find  that 
they  have  a  place  in  God's  plan.  There  is  a  M^ds  Jr 
for  these  pains  and  trials.  Uon't  despair  about  China. 
You  mention  Hunan.  Don't  despair  about  Hunan  i 
Hiitian  will  sfx^r  be  all  right.  The  only  question  that 
troubles  me  when  f  think  of  Cttina  generally,  and 
Hunan  specially,  U  this:  Will  the  Church  of  God  be 
prepared  for  the  magniReent  opportunities  which  the 
new  order  of  things  in  this  land  13  about  to  present  to 
It?  China  vrill  be  ready  for  j^u  ;  will  you  be  ready 
for  China  ^     The  doors  of  Hunan  wHl  be  open  as  they 
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never  were  before;  will  you  be  prepared  to  enter  in? 
Will  you  stili  gnidgc  ten  men  for  Ihal  magniRccnt 
province^  Miiy  God  [ircjiur::  all  Ihc  Soticlies  for  the 
China  that  Ke,  in  His  own  myitcrioiis  way,  11  pre- 
paring for  them.' 

Dr.  John's  lonp  experience  and  sound  jud;;mcnt 
made  him  a  valuable  counsellor  to  H.M.  Consul  \n  the 
very  anxious  and  responsible  position  tn  which  he  was 
placed;  and  he  was  a  tower  of  streciglh  to  the  native 
Christians.  His  reference  lo  his  expericrcp  is  charac- 
teristic : — 

'  Durinj;  these  three  montha  converts  used  to  come 
in  batches,  and  fi!J  my  study  from  the  early  morning 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  night  They  came  for 
comfort,  guidance,  and  help  m  maiiy  wayn.  They  had 
WOndeiful  talc?)  to  tdl  of  their  irials,  their  sufferings, 
and  fears.  Their  anxiety  reached  Its  highest  pitdi 
when  the  ladies  were  ordered  away  by  the  Consul* 
General  and  the  missionaries  began  to  take  their 
departure.  It  was  a  sad  time  for  them,  and  it  wa5  a 
trying  time  to  ourselves.  But  I  shall  nc\'cr  cease  to 
thank  God  for  the  privilege  of  beine  heic  at  the  time. 
I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  much  gold.  The 
mental  peace  which  God  gave  me  right  through  is  an 
experience  never  to  be  forgotten.  Then  there  wa^  a 
wonderful  deepening  of  my  interest  in  the  Christians, 
and  an  intensifying  cf  my  intcrc^i  in  the  work  itsclt 
The  Chibtians  did  not  rue  above  fear,  and  v,-c  can 
p^irdon  them  for  that.  But  they  did  rise  a  bo  vie 
cowardice.  Many  efforts  were  made  to  get  them  to 
recant ;  but,  so  [ar  u  I  know,  not  a  man  amorg  them, 
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nor  a  **oman  cither,  proved  unr&ithfut.  Their  oon- 
Gesnon  of  Christ  was  bold  ^nd  unccmpromining.  One 
old  woman  faccl  the  (ciiit>tcr  and  s^d :  "You  can  kill 
mt-  if  you  like,  bui  I  v^iU  iicvi-t  fursAkc  ChrLsl ;  I  have 
only  one  life  to  live,  I  can  only  die  once  Kill  me  ii 
yx>u  like,  my  mind  i«  made  up.'  That  wa»  the  front 
which  our  converts  presented  to  the  enemy  durini; 
those  monthtt  of  ItiaI.  None  of  our  converts  tn  Mupeh 
wcic  called  upon  to  die  for  Christ,  but  many  of  Ihcm 
wcwid  hnvc  dit^d  diecrfuUy  mtliur  tlmii  ileny  llitir  f^iilh 
fn  Him,     Of  this  I  havr  no  doubt  whatevrr/ 

As  3oon  as  peace  ivaa  reston^).  ibe  progressive  spirit 
in  Chira  began  to  rcawcrt  Hseir  In  hi*  report  for  ihe 
year  1901,  Dr.  John  called  attention  to  'time  remark^ 
able  Impciial  decrees  on  education  which  have  recently 
been  i»aued,  iind  which  have  very  powerfully  effected 
public  opinion.  The  first  of  these  decrees  ivas  that 
abolUhlTi}{  in  alJ  public  evaminatioii*  the  "  Wen  Chang," 
or  Chinese  ctizy,  and  eubetittiting  for  U  essays 
and  articles  011  modem  nut^ects.  Thh  was  followed 
by  another  requirinf:  all  coltcgci  to  be  turned  into 
schools  of  Wcntcm  learning.  Every  county  \s  to  have 
a  primary  echool,  every  picfcclurc  is  to  ha^-c  a  Mxiind 
grade  school,  and  every  provincial  capital  In  to  have  a 
college  In  all  these  Wcatem  as  well  as  Chinoe 
subjects  are  to  be  tau};ht  Finally,  viceroys  and  gover- 
nors arc  commanded  to  select  young  men  of  marked 
ability  and  to  send  them  abroad  to  study.  Suck 
cilicls  a-H  llicsc  may  not  be  suftiticnt  cvMencc  of  any 
rral  and  i>rrmancnl  ch^ngrr  of  (eclin^t  towards  forrigners, 
but  they  expreu  the  present  views  of  the  rulen,  and, 
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as  a  natural  rc3DJt>  they  greatly  stinnulatG  the  desire 
for  Western  knowledge* 

The  awakening  of  China  has  coniinuciJ,  anJ  the 
demand  for  education  on  Western  lines  has  become 
very  general  Japanese  influence  since  Che  remarkable 
S1JCCCS3  of  that  countr)'  in  the  recent  war  wilh  Russia 
has  by  no  means  lessened  this  desire.  thoii|>h  at  present 
it  13  stimulating  a  new  rational  feeling  which  thrcatcna 
to  become  quite  as  anti-forcittn  as  the  feeling  of  ihc 
old  conservatism. 

It  U  scarcely  necM^ry  to  repeat  that  to  all  Chris- 
tian missions  in  China  the  awakening  which  hax  come 
in  recent  years  is  a  new  opportunity  of  unique  im- 
portance^ and  hence  is  a  very  great  rejpon.-^ibility*  The 
people  for  whose  special  enlightenment  they  have  so 
long  been  labouring,  often  111  spite  of  delerniiiicd 
opposition  and  persecution,  have  not  be<^ii  blind  to 
their  efforts  on  their  behalf^  and  in  the  hour  of  their 
new  need  have  turned  first  to  the  miistonaric^  for  help. 

In  view  of  the  attacks  made  on  missionaries  by 
European  writers  during  the  Boxer  rising  as  the  cause 
of  all  the  troubles  between  Cliina  und  the  nations  of 
the  West,  and  a^  tlic  cla^s  who  wcic  dE^tru^ted  iiiid 
disliked  by  the  Chinese  more  than  any  (jther  foreigners, 
it  is  extremely  sugptcfidve  that  every  high  school  and 
college  opened  by  mi^ionarics  in  crowded  with  paying 
pupils,  and  thcit  missionaries  are  being  largely  looked 
to  for  guidance  and  help  in  the  Government  scheme 
Tor  die  establishment  uf  ualional  univeiailiei^  in  each 
of  the  eighteen  prtivinor* ! 

In  1807  tlie  Hankow  Mission,  of  wlilch  Dr.  John 
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WAS  the  headr  entered  upon  a  aevr  educational  scheme, 
to  meet  the  n«vr  necd«  which  wera  bsfctnoinflf  to  be 
felt  And  to  {>rovi<!«  Tor  the  growing  vnints  of  the  Larg^c 
Chrutian  community  which  was  spftnfing  up  m  tlie 
dUtficLs  arouiid^  The  -<Echemc  provided  for  hoy^ 
sc\\ooU,  A  giflt*  bo;trding*  school,  a  high  school,  a 
normal  sdiool,  and  a  theological  college ;  tubse- 
quentJy  a  medical  sdkool  vra«  added  to  ft  Dr.  John 
in  thi»,  as  In  many  other  thin(^  eave  evidence  of  the 
youthfuhicss  and  freshness  of  hb  spirit  He  had  been 
(or  nKTft  ilun  forty  ycin  u  yjcM  evun^s^lut  am!  had 
urged  tipfit^  all  h\%  collcftgurs  and  upon  other  vrorkefs 
that  preaching  ih«  Mets^e  of  Life  vra«  the  great 
mcanii  b>*  which  they  might  best  win  China  As  aoon. 
ho^^'Cve^,  as  be  recof;niMd  the  chani>cd  coodltioos  and 
the  new  opportunitica,  he  threw  bim^cK  heartily  into 
t}ie  new  achemeH  of  eduotlon,  and  hjtt  rejoiced  as 
heartily  av  any  i^  their  progrci^  and  «ucc«s& 

In  February  1S99  he  wrote  to  the  Foreign  Secretary 
of  the  Society  to  say  that  in  two  months  the  educa- 
tional scheme  of  the  MU»on  would  be  tn  full  swing, 
and  he  proceeded  ; — 

'  A*  to  the  future,  I  (eel  pretty  sure  Hut  there  ar^ 
great  developments  awaiting  us  in  the  very  near  futuf«. 
]  am  not  at  all  cait  down  by  the  eovfi  in  Peking.  The 
reform  movement  must  go  on,  and  1  am  not  sure  but 
that  the  Empros  herself  will  erentually  bead  it. 
Indeed,  I  have  been  cxprcJ^ng  this  opinion  far  wct^a. 
One  thing  is  certafn,  China  cannot  go  back.  If  wc 
could  only  maintain  the  "  open  door "  policy,  we 
should  have  everything  to  hope  for  and  nothing  to 
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fear,   so   Jar   as   the    Protestant    mi  salons    arc    con* 

'As  to  my  coming  hoirc,  I  have  niit  fully  iD;t(1e  up 
ray  mitid  rot  ta  come  My  clreHms — the  rircams  nf 
years — are  being  fulfilled  one  by  one.  My  dream  of 
seeing  a  strong  mission  in  Central  Chinn  ts  fulfilled. 
My  dream  of  carrying  the  Gospel  from  Hankow 
through  Hunan  to  the  borders  of  Canton  has  been 
fulfilled  My  dream  of  seeing  an  educational  in^litu- 
tlon  established  in  connection  with  our  Mission  In 
Central  China  has  been  fiilfiUcd.  In  Three  years  hence 
the  Hanan  Mission  will  be  on  its  feet,  and  so  will  the 
educational  institution ;  and  I  shall  be  seventy  yeart 
of  fige  then.  It  strikes  mc  that  I  might  come  home 
then  with  a  goaJ  ccasdenu^  Don't  you  tiiink  so  your- 
sdfP  It  would  be  a  great  ddi^^ht  to  see  you  and 
many  more  of  the  fnend_H  that  are  still  left.  It  will  be 
sad,  however,  to  miss  so  many  faces.  Some  of  my 
best  and  dearest  ffienJa  are  gone,  and  I  shall  miss 
thcfn  sadly  if  I  ever  go  home  Again.  But  all  is 
uncertain,  except  the  glorious  assurance  we  have  oi 
meeting  in  the  presence  of  our  blessed  Lord  and 
Ma*tcr.' 

A  large  Chinese  hou^e  wa«  purchased  to  provide 
temporary  quarters  for  llie  boarding  and  high  school, 
and,  ss  already  mentioned.  Dr,  John  himself  erected 
and  gave  to  the  Mission  a  handsome  building  \vell 
adapted  for  a  theological  school.  It  is  now  propo^^d 
to  erect  permanent  and  suitable  buildings  for  the  high 
school,  medical  schr>oK  and  enlarged  women's  hospital^ 
as  a  memorial  of  Dr  John's  life  and  splendid  service. 
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VVhcn  the  new  itwologktl  coIIc|E«  wzs  opened  in 
19O4  Of.  Jchn  exprcsed  lus  viev9  on  misston  woHc 
vcf7  ekftriy.     He  aud,  &>  repotted  in  the  North  CJttmtt 

'He  vns&frak!  h£s  atthude  wfth  reelect  toedoca- 
don  had  tometftnet  been  mUnnderftood.  People 
spoke  to  him  as  if  he  had  been  an  enemy  who  had 
lotDcbow  got  converted,  and  wanted  to  kxiow  how  It 
WIS  done  The  simple  tnth  was  that  in  his  methods 
of  ousaon  work  be  bdiCYcd  be  bod  ahnys  been 
dtfUiely  kd  At  the  be^naioiE  be  saw  that  the  great 
need  was  for  enngcludic  effort.  He  wanted  to  see 
Strong  churches  and  many  d  them.  «)  k  became  his 
wbole  ambkkm,  whether  by  tor^oe  or  pen,  to  make 
the  hiUs  umI  raUeys  or  CcntnJ  China  fecund  witb  the 
musk  of  the  Cross.  He  worked  for  tbis^  and  tried  lo 
get  all  olhefs  to  work  Cor  it  He  gloned  m  the  fact, 
and  were  he  beginning  afresh  he  would  do  the  >Btn« 
^ain.  He  was  no  enemy  of  education,  but  thot^ht 
it  should  be  left  to  the  lew.  He  sympathised  with 
schools  and  hospitals  and  every  department  of  Cbmtian 
eR6rt«  but  for  the  greet  mass  of  missionanes  he  would 
say,  '*  Let  them  ei-angelise."  There  was  no  better  iiork. 
Ten  yean  ago  the  increastng  number  of  OMTVefts^  and 
the  changing  aspect  of  tite  times,  led  Mm  to  think  the 
cdocation  question  must  now  be  faced.  A  scJiemc  was 
(ormol&tcd,  and  in  1S99  the  high  school  wasoperwd, 
and  the  divinity  school  In  the  same  year,  Tbcr 
CbUowcd  Lhc  normal  school  and  the  mcdkal  school 
With  regard  to  all  of  ihcm  Ite  wa3i  enthusastic,  and 
yet  bated  not  a  jot  of  his  cvangr1i«.tfc  fervour.     It  was 
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because  he  was  an  evangelist  lirst  thai  he  had  now 
become  an  educalionalist/ 

Dr.  John  completed  hts  jubilee  of  missionftry  service 
on  Sunday,  September  34,  1905^  '  Has  eye  was  not 
dim,  ncilhcr  Wiw  his  natural  furcc  abated/  Endowed 
with  a  fine  conatllulion.  a  physical  frame  capable  of 
enduring  an  cxcqitlon;il  arnnimt  of  fatigue  and  strain, 
an  active  and  lircfess  brain  of  no  common  order,  and  a 
heart  aflame  with  love  to  hlx  Divine  Ma,<(ter  and  to  the 
Chinese,  he  might  wcU  be  described  aa  the  'Grand  Old 
Man  ■  of"  Central  Chinap 

The  uccasioa  of  his  jubilee  was  made  the  oppor* 
tiinity  of  a  great  demonstration  cif  nlTecUoa  ami  hannur 
In  whicli  missionary  friends  of  many  missions  and 
Chinese  Christians  from  far  and  near  took  p;irl.  In 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  letters  exprc^jin^  the 
congratulations  of  absent  friends,  and  the  speeches  and 
addresses  of  those  who  were  present,  cxpresi^ion  was 
given  in  permanent  form  of  ihe  love  and  Iriist  of  his 
colleagues  past  and  present,  and  also  of  the  strong 
feeling  of  gratitude  for  all  his  services  cherished  by 
the  Chinese  Christmns.  One  who  wa*  present  at  the 
meeting  says;  — 

*  As  we  Listened  there  seemed  to  be  two  key-words 
constantly  recurring  as  each  paid  the  tribute  of  respect 
— fritndskip  and  ffrsisffvirt.  When  the  Rev.  Arnold 
Foster  had  read  the  aiddress  presented  by  his  colleagues, 
and  Dr.  John  replied,  these  two  characteristics  came 
out  again  and  again  :  "  1  love  my  wofk,  I  [eve  my 
colleagues ;  and  as  I  have  begun  so  I  follow  on  as 
long  a^  life  sImIL  last"     This  wa^  the  wafp  on  which 
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Dr.  John  seemed  to  «ca^  hb  address.     Here  uc  a 
few  oi  fak  tboughls  ^xaken  from  a  full  fa^ut  ^^ 

'"  A  mhefontry  Sfe  b  the  greatest  oT  aU  posalbk 
livt«,*  *  If  a  ipefc*aiigef  Gron  God  sbotdd  come  and 
teU  mc  my  Itle  was  to  be  spvtd  TorAnotbct  fifty  y«an» 
CbM  sJmM  Atfiv  /Am  tfjV.'  "That  Inner  Voicc-^I 
have  always  obeyed  it,  and  It  has  Dci'cf  failed  me. 
Even  when,  in  carlict  day*,  going  into  Hunan  with  cay 
life  In  my  hands,  I  knew  no  fesr^^rtum  alive  or  not, 
t  knew  this  was  the  wtll  of  God  1^  we." 

'  The  speaker  told  tu  of  his  >-oathfu1  unbitton  to  be 
a  popular  Welsh  prcajcher,  and  how  the  mtscionary 
desire  had  entered  in  and  drrten  oiit  tfa&t  ambition. 
In  a  glowing  tribute  to  hb  collcagiics  he  aatd  -.-^ 

'"My  colleagues — I  k>ve  them.  Never  man  had 
such  colldgnes  as  I  have.  Thh  great  work  In  Central 
China  ifi  not  the  work  of  cfu  man ;  all  my  colleagma 
have  had  a  share  in  IL  The  work  is  thein  as  cnucb 
as  mine,  and  all  the  ^ory  is  God's. 

' "  I  learned  a  great  secret  many  >-ears  ago  :^^Nevcr 
judge  a  man  by  what  he  says,  or  crcn  by  what  be  may 
da  Judge  a  man  by  wkat  Ju  is,  what  t  know  him 
tobe^ 

**'  Love — love — love— this  is  the  secret  of  a  happy 
eotoperation." 

'There  cannot  be  a  better  n'ay  of  bringing  this 
article  to  a  dose  tbaa  by  giring  Dr,  John's  pronoun<;e- 
meiit  ofi  oi^timi^un : — "  Some  seem  to  imagioe  I  am  an 
optfmist  because  Hfc  ha*  been  ca<iy  and  I  have  never 
known  trial  or  sorrow.  But  I  tell  you  I  am  an 
optimist  because  of  what  I  see — th«  changes  that  bate 
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taken  place  these  fifty  years.  Sorrow  I  losst  I  have 
known  the  bitterest — wife,  children  —  (  ha%'e  pone 
through  it  all.  Disappointments,  dangers^  man/ 1 
But  1  fim  an  optimist  in  spite  of  it  all."' 

The  Chinc^sc  Christians  decided  tlial  they  would 
have  3  special  demori  strati  on  n  Tew  wt^ks  later  in 
addition  to  that  held  at  the  actual  dale  of  the  jubilee. 
An  enormous  pavilion  was  erected,  :n  which  about  two 
thousand  people  assembled  and  held  a  meeting  of 
tharks^ving  to  God  and  congrutulntions  to  Dr.  John. 

'Jtut  over  Dr.  Johji's  bead  waa  5u»pci]ded  the 
Chinese  idec^raph  for  "  love,"  made  of  wliite  chiy* 
santhemnms ;  and  indeed  the  kcy-rotc  of  the  after- 
noon was  **  love."  "  He  has  lovc<l  us  "  came  njain  a.nd 
again  from  the  lips  of  the  speakers,  it  is  something  to 
have  tau|>;ht  this  great  le^on,  even  though  d^y  years 
be  spent  in  the  teaching. 

'  After  the  service  came  the  reception  of  delegates — 
a  long,  long  string  of  Ihcm — filing  past  the  Doctor, 
bowing,  and  voicing  the  congratulations  of  their  various 
churches.  From  thirty^om  counties  in  Hupeh  and 
Hunan  came  a  delegate  or  a  congratulatory  letter* 
Such  is  the  vast  extent  of  the  Central  China  Minion's 
6eldl  It  was  one  of  the  most  moving  sights  of  the 
jubilee  celebrations,  native  or  foreign. 

*Then — most  significant  fact — just  before  Dr.  John 
delivered  a  telling  speech^  came  deputations  of  school 
children,  bo/s  and  girls  {remember  it  was  in  China],  with 
their  floral  offerings  and  good  wishes  to  the  man  who 
had  begun  the  great  work  tliat  was  selling  thcin  fiet' 

Since  this  happy  mreting  the  great  missionary  has 
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a  ^ricxB  bnAlc«iV>vn  In  hr^Idi,  and  has  been  com- 
pelled far  a  tiinc  to  quit  the  Mcoe  of  Itis  labours  aod 
find  iCrt  villi  fab  kmu  m  tbe  Untttd  5tdt4)e.  Vet  9och 
to  bis  cxtnMfidiiitty  viulity  thAfr  aii^dy  ph/ucuos 
mf  that  be  my  profaabty  be  spired  to  J&bour  quktlx 
fat  d^il  or  IBD  yean  looso  in  the  Und  of  hi>  adopdoo- 

If  the  rtory  of  Ibc  &e  Md  labours  of  Dr.  ]dtak  has 
beea  biriy  told,  acme  of  his  must  mari«d  chara<:teri<tic« 
caamM  Eul  to  hat«  been  noted.  Ha  clear  and  ^tror^ 
iaMttoctuI  snap  of  tndii,  his  wbo^-soaM  dcvotinn  to 
dK  sarvice  of  bis  Lofd  and  Mailer,  his  aplcodid  aod 
tmpmne  optittbm,  hi»  Unksa  persistence  in  whatever 
he  hss  Ki  hb  band  to,  his  pactkal  wbdoiD  as  a 
cowacUur,  hiai  rich  enduwmenti  m%  a  preadwr  and 
wfTler,  and  bb  personal  charm  of  characicr,  haw 
cocreasiogly  diatiagtriahed  hita  trtxa  the  rank  aod  Kk 
of  vorictrs,  BBd  naihed  hiD  out  as  a  great  man  and 
a  gitat  leader  of  mea.  Re  believes  and  thinks  the 
best  j^ioot  racfw  aad  so  gets  ibc  best  out  of  them. 

Many  fricDds  hare  been  anxkius  to  expccvi  thdr 
fedteg  about  the  "Father  of  the  Central  China 
HisEion,''  and  pages  m^ht  be  fitkd  with  these  tributes 
of  aifeccioa  and  tetjaeoL  It  would,  however,  be  du- 
tAStcfuI  to  Dr.  John  and  alto^hcr  unbccooionE  during 
his  Ufetxne  to  give  fuU  cxpRsskm  to  the  thoughu  oon- 
ceming  Um  whkh  ailfcctioa  suggprta,  or  to  atteiDpt 
any  detailed  estimate  of  his  personal  chancier.  Long 
may  it  be  tscfore  the  opportunity  will  present  itself  for 
adding  aucfa  a  &nal  chapter  to  his  biography. 
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